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CHAPTER IV. 

THE GOTHIC STYLE. 


I. CHARACTER OF THE GOTHIC PERIOD. | 

In the last period of the Romanesque style we saw the rise 
and gradual spread of an intellectual movement, which sought 
to escape from the old rigid traditional limits to new and freer 
forms. When the German mind had once assimilated Christian 
tradition and the laws governing ancient culture, its own inde- 
pendent power must, of necessity, develop with increasing 
boldness, and express itself in original ways. For a time, it 
is true, rigid hierarchical conservatism held these freer tenden- 
cies in check ; and sac^dotal law, in the guise of ancient usage, 
controlled every form of life. But once aroused, and conscious 
of its own strength, the German spirit of liberty would no 
longer endure its fetters, burst the harsh bondage of tradition, 
and gave a new direction both to life and art. 

This revolution first shows marked results about the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century ; but it is not everywhere equally 
decisive and speedy. As long as it was merely a question of 
inoculating the Germanic mind with Christian and ancient tra- 
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dition, Germany, besides being, under the rule of her energetic 
eiriperors, at the head of European affairs, was also a leader of 
the other nations in civiliz^ion and in But now,- when the 
last step was to be taken, when the rights of the individual per- 
ception were to be vindicated against priestly rule, Fr^ce — 
and especially its north-eastern part, in which the Germanic 
element largely predominated — assumed the leadership. Here 
no such close and varied relations with Italy had existed as 
in Germany ; and the country was, therefore, somewhat more 
independent of ancient traditions. Chivalry had developed 
there more rapidly and more brilliantly than elsewhere. The 
easily excitable temperament even then peculiar to that na- 
tion had caused it to take an enthusiastic part in the qru- 
sades ; King Louis (the saint) having even undertaken an 
independent crusade as late as the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Thus the great social revolution which these vision- 
ary expeditions caused in the life, manners, and views of the 
West, was especially marked in France. ( The wonders of the 
distant Orient, the adventurous nature of the journey, the min- 
gling with strange peoples, — all these had changed the old 
habits of thought, and created a new circle of ideas. The 
old severe and foiroal age was past, and a new epoch had 
begun, — stirring, brilliant, and full of varied action. At this 
time, too, Germany passed through that long period of disc^der 
and distraction which began with the fall of the Hohenstauf- 
ens, and which, though favorable to the growth of cities and 
the burgher element, destroyed forever the powerful position of 
the empire in the affdrs of Europe ; while in Fr^ce, on the 
contrary, the power of a kingly house, sprung from an insig- 
nificant germ, was gradually strengthened by skilful policy, and 
spread resistlessly from the North over the wMe country. All 
these factors combined to place Fr^ce, at this period, at the 
head of the movement of civilization, and to clothe the new 
spirit in that country, after a brief struggle with traditional 
forms, in a guise altogether novel ; while elsewhere, in Ger- 
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many as well as in Italy, a similar though less energetic intel- 
lectual movement contented itself with nothing more than 
a richer and more brilliant adaptation of the Romanesque 
methods. 

This new spirit, this free movement, is distinctly evident 
in the various branches of culture. Its dimly-discerned but 
eagerly-sought goal was the freeing of the individual from the 
rule of the priesthood, though only in the limited degree con- 
sistent with the religious ideas of the middle ages. No one 
wished directly to oppose the Church ; though there was much 
less shrinking than formerly from uniting against even the 
highest decrees of the Pope, if need be. The age was more 
credulous and more devout than the preceding one; but the 
now strongly-aroused feeling was no longer satisfied with the 
rigid generalities of priestly dogma. It required a de^er in- 
sight into the truths of religion : it must feel them in its 
spirit, and give to this consciousness its appropriate expression. 
In the sphere of the Church itself, scholasticism rose to the 
highest importance, drawing out the most brilliant and the 
boldest minds, and leading to a more profound appreciation of 
religious dogmas. The more general spread of Mariolatry, and 
the fact that religious devotion now assumed the character of 
a sacred love, are peculiarly characteristic of the spirit of this 
age. This tendency, too, was most closely connected with the 
extreme reverence for wo^n that then went hand in hand 
with the perfection of chivalry. In the poetry of this time 
the knights are occupied, as though in a holy rapture, solely 
with thoughts of their mistresses, and seem as though thus 
completely spell-bound. But such a relation is so far removed 
from any basis of reality, that the sentiment loses itself in the 
subtilest ideality, and inevitably soon falls a prey to mere con- 
ventional cant. In the poetry of that day, however, it still 
comes to us in its yet youthful glow, and fresh, enthusiastic 
grace. Nothing announces the new life of this era more strik- 
ingly than the rise of a national poesy. Hitherto the L^tin 
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language, though in an extraordinarily withered and distorted 
form, had been the only channel of intelle^al expression: 
the historian and the poet could speak through that tongue 
alone, and the languages of the people were condemned to 
inglorious silence. Suddenly the national spirit seems to have 
become conscious of its own existence. Minstrels boldly struck 
their strings, and animated the long-scorned mother-tongue to 
utter the most lofty thoughts, the deepest feelings. Provencal 
troubadours sang their inspired lays ; and the German chivalric 
epic, slowly following the French example, found its most 
perfect development in Wolfram von Eschenbach, — the high- 
est expression of the poetry of that day. 

Art could least of all escape this mighty influence. Great 
as had been its significance in the Romanesque epoch, it now 
assumed even more impo^nce. If it had hitherto attained 
higher development just in proportion as it withdrew from the 
narrowing influences of the monasteries, it received a far deep- 
er and stronger life now that the national spirit was directly 
infused into it, and the awakened feeling of the laity sought 
expression through it. Architecture first acquired a new, bold, 
and origh^ form, in whose miraculous structures the subtilest 
thought finds its highest triumph ; while at the same time the 
living effect of the whole, the freedom with which it soars aloft, 
and the delicacy of its proportions developed in countless grace- 
ful forms, give ample poetic expression to the awakened aspira- 
tions of the spirit In the plastic arts, the formal style of the 
Romanesque was now entirely set aside ; and the silent dignity 
of those forms which recalled ancient models now gave place 
to inspired fancy and sensitive imagmation. A youthful, deli- 
cate life pervades every artistic creation, and affects us like the 
prophetic spirit of the opening spring-time. 

In France this movement burst forth as early as the later 
decades of the twelfth century ; and in the first quarter of the 
thirteenth it had acquired such consistency and strength, that it 
at once spr^ with amazing rapidity in all directions over the 
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other European countries. But as the idealism of that whole 
period tended too strongly toward mere sentiment, and in its 
enthusiastic impulse kept itself too far from any basis of reality, 
it could not long remmn at such a height. As scholastic learn- 
ing soon degenerated into mere hair-splitting casuistry, as the 
expressions of the most delicate love soon petrified into mere 
conventional courtly forms, so also the arts, architecture as 
well as sculpture and painting, were, even in the fourteenth 
century, infected by that effort for mere external effect which 
is even more fatal to idealistic tendencies in art than to any 
others. From 1350 these ominous symptoms perceptibly in- 
creased, and with the fifteenth century began that powerful 
re-action toward realism and the antique which put an end to 
mediaevalism. 


2. GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 

A. ITS SYSTEM. 

The same effort which produced such important architectural 
changes, even during the Romanesque period, led to an archi- 
tectural style, which, in its principles and conditions, was still 
allied to that of the older epoch, but in its construction and 
artistic character had an altogether new and original signifi- 
cance. In an era of partial and prejudiced ideas, buildings of 
this style were contemptuously called “ Gothic,” because it was 
supposed that only such barbarians as the old Goths could 
produce such works. Latterly, however, this Gothic style has 
won an honorable place, and may justly bear its old name ; 
the more so that the experimental names of “Teutonic,” “old 
Teutonic,” “German,” or “pointed-arch style,” are neither ex- 
act nor exhaustive. 

If we inquire into the origins of this style, which may seem . 
capricious and arbitrary in contrast with the variety and splen- 
dor of the Romanesque, we discover that neither the exigencies 
of worship nor utilitarianism called it forth, but that it owes 
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its existence solely to a striving after an ethically artistic ideal 
The national spirit, once strongly roused, longed for freer, more 
indepei^ent expression in every sphere : it everywhere strove 
for the utterance of its deepest feelings; and the result of 
this was a new architectural style. That this was free, light, 
and bold in character, and peculiarly slender, bright, and beau- 
tiful, was a necessary consequence. 

The pomted arch was one of the most potent aids to this 
revolution. This form is not new to us : we found it in Egypt 
as early as the ninth century, and saw it everywhere a favorite 
with the Mohammedans. Thence it reached the Normans in 
Sicily ; but it is also found, to all appearance as an original de- 
sign, in the cylindrically-vaulted churches of Southern France. 
Very probably, the familiarity with Oriental buildings gained in 
the crusades caused the pointed arch to be largely adopted in 
Europe, as it is constantly more prevalent in German Roman- 
esque buildings of the latter part of the twelfth century, par- 
ticularly after the reign of Frederic I. But all these examples 
are of a peculiarly decorative use of it, or are isolated instances. 
The pointed arch is never made the fundamental law of the 
construction ; nor do we ever find vauhed rqpfs, arches, win- 
dqws, and niAes worked out by its aid, save in the Gothic style 
of architecture.^ It is, therefore, one of the chief merits of 
that style, that it recognizes the constructive importance of 
this form, which had hitherto been only arbitrarily applied, 
and makes it the central point of its whole system. 

But this importance is twofold. The pointed arch, in its more 
or less acute or blunt and obtuse shape, admits of the giving 
of different heights to the individual arches, or — what was 
more important — carrying arches of different widths to the 
same height. This did away with the necessity for the square 
division of the vaulting imposed by the Romanesque style. 
The broad, wide vaults of the higher and wider spaces disap- 

1 Wherever it appears in German transition architecture, it occurs through a kind o* 
premonition of the Gothic style. 
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peared, and the nave could now have the same number of vaults 
as the aisles. The arrangement of the ground-plan was sub- 
ject to less restmnt, and the general effect of the interior be- 
came more varied. More than this, the pointed arch dimin- 
ishes the side-thrust because of its decreased width of span ; 
and the pressure is downward, rather than directly lateral. 
This entailed another important innovation. Not only were 
the arches of the nave and the cross-springers of the aisles 
made of strong quarried stone, but the diagonal lines of the 
vaults had similarly-treated cross-ribs ; thus making a firm scaf- 
folding, into which the lightest, thinnest possible tiles of stone 
were set as a mere covering. The massive vaulted roof of the 
Romanesque period, which exercised an equal weight of lateral 
pressure in all directions, and therefore required equally strong 
buttresses (heavy masses of wall), was now abandoned. It was 
only necessary to secure the various points of support to give 
the wall a strong support where the main arches and r^s of 
the roof met in the pillars ; and the intervening parts could 
be treated as a light wall merely for shelter, or pierced with 
windows. 

This innovation caused a revolution to which architecture 
owes an entirely new change of face ; for buttresses were 
now introduced at the points specially requiring support, and 
high broad windows were inserted between them, supplying the 
interior with an effect of light hitherto unimagined, and totally 
changing its character. Nor were these distinguishing features 
all. The majority of buildings having three aisles, the side- 
aisles being much lower than the middle one (the nave), it was 
impossible to find an immediate and sufficient counter-fort for 
the vaulting of the latter, especially imperilled by its double 
height and width. One or two flying-buttresses were therefore 
thrown from those points of the nave which required strength- 
ening to the outer wall of the aisle, which thus received the 
whole lateral pressure, and met it by means of strong resisting 
piers (Fig. 290). The principle of construction already extant 
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in the tunnel-vaulted churches of Southern France was thus re 
modelled to suit the new system. The advantages of a support 
of this kind at once led to new and still more brilliant devel- 
opments of the plan ; the high nave being enclosed on each side 

by two lower aisles, thus 
going back to the five-aisled 
basilica. In this case, piers 
were carried up from the 
row of pillars dividing the 
two side-aisles, which re- 
ceived the flying-buttresses 
of the nave, and were, in 
turn, supported by similar 
buttresses extending to the 
outer wall ; and in cases 
where two arches were 
sometimes used, one above 
another, four flying-buttress- 
es even were introduced to 
strengthen the one point 
sufficiently. But, even in 
these important features of 
the construction, it is clear 
that the Gothic style was 
the result not of practical 
considerations, or of any constructive need ; but, impelled by an 
aesthetic principle, it soared beyond mere necessity to a point 
to which no style of architecture before or since has ever 
aspired. 

Under these constructive conditions, the plan of the Gothic 
church returned to the ground-plan of the old basilica, but with 
the addition of the cross-vaulting of the Romanesque structure. 
Choir, transept, and nave, with a large tower, continued to form 
the ground-plan of the church, but all these integral parts en- 
larged to the utmost extent, and developed into a rich, effective, 



Fig. 290. Cathedral of Amiens. Section, to show 
Construction of Vaultix^. 
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and spacious whole. For the choir, the richest design which the 
Romanesque style had created was adopted, — that of Southern 
France, — with a surrounding aisle and numerous chapels ; only, 
instead of the semicircular apse, a polygonal termination was 
used, an uneven number of sides being usually chosen, so that 
the axis might fall on a wall, and 
not on an angle. The octagon 
and dodecagon are the favorite 
forms, from whigh the choir gets 
its pentagonal or heptagonal end. 

In a similar way p olygo nal aisles 
are added to the main building, 
and little chapels to them (Fig. 

291). The transept also, in this 
richer period, has generally three 
aisles, and often has large portals 
at the ends ; the nave sometimes 
containing as many as five aisles. 

The rich form of the most impor- 
tant early Christian basilicas is 
thus renewed, and even surpassed ; 
but the effect of space is quite the 
opposite, because the breadth is 
diminished in proportion as the 
height is increased. For example, 
the nave of San Paolo in Rome 
is about eighty feet broad, and a 
hundred and ten feet high ; while in the Cathedral at Cologne 
the nave is only forty-five feet wide, and a hundred and forty 
feet high. But the special triumph of Gothic architecture is, 
that it transformed the old stiff frame of the basilica into mobile 
architectural life, into a complete and consistent organic struc- 
ture. 

To this basis of the Gothic style the development of its 
details added a completely new expression. The last remnants 
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Ground-Plan of the Cathedral 
of Amiens. 
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of antique forms were done away with ; and the German mind 
set its brilliant impress on every detail, and marked every 
feature with its own laws. The piers which divide the aisles 
were usually made with a round core, to which a number of 
three-quarter columns (called servants) were added as supports 
for the main arches and ribs. Usually four stronger (“old**) 
servants corresponded to the cross and longitudinal archeS; and 
as many slighter (“ young **) servants to the cross-ribs. Some- 
times the core, or central pillar, was fluted between the separate 
servants ; thus affording sharper contrasts of light and shade. 
The servants were connected with one another and with the 
central core by a polygonal base, and are marked in the ground- 
plan as a single column. From this base sprang as many lesser 
bases as there were servants, also polygonal, and bound to- 
gether, as well as to the central pillar, by fine ribbon-like mem- 
bers, often recalling the form of the Attic base. In like manner, 
the delicate, sharply-articulated mouldings of the capitals were 
carried round the whole column ; but only the capitals of the 
outer pillars (the servants) were, as a rule, ornamented. This 
ornamentation was far removed from the plastic abundance 
and variety of Romanesque detail : only two slight wreaths 
of leaves generally intwined the chalice-shaped central form, 
leaving the inner core, or pillar, plainly visible, and seeming to 
be but lightly bound to it. The character of this ornamen- 
tation is also entirely new : for, in contrast to the formal and 
conventional leafage of the Romanesque style, the German 
love of nature is here displayed in all its fulness ; the oak, oak- 
leaves, the thistle, the ivy, the vine, the rose, the holly, and all 
the native flora, being brought into play with great effect. 
Animal and human forms, as well as the fantastic images of 
jn earlier period, are almost unknown to this epoch.^ 

The design of the arcade-arches, and of the arches and ribs 
of the vaulting, corresponds to the more graceful proportions 
of the pillars. The stiff, rectangular form hitherto employed is 

[1 See Viollet-le-Duc : Dictionnaire de I’Architecture, art. Flore.] 
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Fig. agz. Moulding on Main Arch in the Choir 
of Cologne Cathedral Section. 


first relieved by splaying, fluting, and the use of rounded mould- 
ings ; but it soon assumes a form completely adapted to the 
new style. ^ In this new form we find only deep fluting, alternat- 
ing with round mouldings, and 
with a projecting pear-shaped 
or heart-shaped member, which 
seems to have had its origin in 
a pointing of the round mould- 
ing, and forms one of the spe- 
cific characteristic elements of 
the Gothic. We generally find 
it single in the cross-ribs, and 
variously combined with other 
forms in the main arches, and 
particularly in the wide arches 
of arcades (Fig. 292). The win- 
dows also play a very important part in the formation of this 
style. Even during the latter Romanesque period, there was 

an effort to gain freer per- 
foration of the wall, and 
greater light, by grouping 
the windows. Here, again, 
the Gothic style worked 
out the idea to its final 
results. It broke the wall- 
space between two pillars 
by one large window, di- 
vided in a vertical direc- 
tion by stone bars (mul- 
lions) (Fig. 293). These 
mullions, more specifical- 
ly divided into old and 
young (stronger and weak- 
er), like the columns, or 
servants, were joined at the top by pointed arches, and included 
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in the large arch of the window. In the openings thus formed, 
circles or other geometric forms were introduced in the stone 
tracery ; and these, again, were filled with trefoils, quatrefoils, or 
still richer forms (Fig. 293). These bars and this tracery were 
at first round, but soon received the true Gothic-fluted or vari- 
ously complicated profile; and the mullions, at first treated 
as slender columns with special bases and capitals, afterwards 
passed immediately into the tracery. These broad, beautiful 
windows, filled with glowing colored glass, make one of the 
glories of the Gothic style, and undergo constant and ever- 
charming changes in their various combinations. 

Under the windows of the upper nave we often find n^ri- 
ums, already known in the Romanesque period, and now en- 
livened with richer tracery, and forming, indeed, a part of the 
window itself. The lofty arches, slender, delicately-jointed pil- 
lars, and broad, glowing windows, are the chief elements in 
the general effect of the interior. The windows, indeed, with 
their stained glass, take the place of the wall-painting once 
so eagerly cultivated ; for they almost entirely cover the walls. 
In contrast with the Romanesque style of architecture, the 
effect of the interior is freer, more airy, bo lder , and more 
graceful. The spirit is borne aloft by the soaring pillars and 
lofty arches, and recognizes the inspiration of an age of fresh 
and ardent faith, in these sacred halls illumined by a mystic 
light. 

On the outside (Fig. 294) the buttress-system is especially 
noticeable. The buttress-piers have massive foundations, but 
taper toward the top in pyramid fashion, graduated by various 
fillets, and in part connected with the rest of the building. 
Their surface is enlivened by tracery, and by niches containing 
statues. The top forms a slender pyramidal tower (in the lan- 
guage of the old architects called a finial), consisting of the 
‘^body” and the giant;’’ i.e., the slender pointed roof (Fig. 
295). Sometimes this is replaced by a canopy with a statue 
(Fig. 294). No less rich is the form of these buttresses, their 
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upper edge sloping sharply down ; while within are pipes to car- 
ry off the water, which is emptied beyond the outer buttresses 



Fig- 294. Minster at Strasburg. Portion of Side. (From Dollinger.) 
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through the mouths of fantastic figures of animals (gargoyles), 
and is thus thrown clear of the building. The upper edge of 
the flying-buttresses also generally receives a delicate finish of 
little stone flowers, “ crockets ” or “ knots,” which is repeated 
on the apex of the finials. The body of the 

i buttress is generally delicately relieved by ro- 
settes or tracery. The whole surface between 
the buttresses is filled by the broad windows, 
which sometimes terminate above in a pro- 
jecting gable, designed to shelter the frailer 
portions from the wind. Its upper edges are 
decorated with crockets, and the apex is 
crowned by a finial, while the surface was at 
first plain, but later was adorned with tracery 

This inexhaustible richness of sculptured 
detail — extending like filigree-work over every 
part of the structure, everywhere dissolving 
the firm outline of the whole into a mul- 
titude of airy members, and causing the stony 
mass to blossom, as it were, in countless flowers 
— produces a wonderfully gorgeous, lifelike, 
TjIIIp and striking effect ; and this the more when 
seen in combination with the rich windows, the 
Fig. 295. FiniaL Foun- sharp Toof-comices with their deep flutings and 
dation-churchat cleax-cut projecting mouldings, and the railings 
Herrenbcig. stone tnicery, which, with the gutters, form 

a border around the whole building. What a contrast to the 
quiet, sober masses of the Romanesque style, only broken by 
small windows, and relieved by inconsiderable lisenes, friezes, 
and cornices, and seeming to bear a formal character of haughty 
reserve ! Here, on the other hand, every thing thrusts itself 
into pron^inence, every thing strives for outward effect, every 
thing endeavors to work out its individuality with spirit and 
energy; so that, amid all the jutting, projecting, budding details 
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that compete in it, the effect, as a whole, is decidedly endan- 
gered. At the choir, where the polygonal sides with their 
surrounding aisles, and the frequently broken circle of chapels, 
mount on high with their masses and forms crowding and cross- 
ing one another, a pos- 
itive sense of disquiet 
and confusion is pro- 
duced, which may, in- 
deed, excite the fancy, 
but cannot satisfy the 
sense of beauty. 

The fa9ade, on the 
contrary, makes a 
much quieter and 
more compact impres- 
sion, with its massive 
towers, which also 
vividly reveals the 
tendency to the py- 
ramidal form, to rest- 
less growth, to taper- 
ing and diminish- 
ing forms. Provided 
with heavy buttresses 
at the corners, be- 
tween which the sur- Plg^ From the Sainte Chapelle. Paris. 

faces of the walls 

are perforated by large, richly-proportioned window-openings, 
they terminate in a slender, towering cap, which, in the 
most perfect models of the style, is entirely of open-work, 
and formed of eight stone ribs and rich figures in tracery, and 
which exhibits in its light filigree look the bold triumph of 
mind over matter, — of the aesthetic principle over all that is 
merely expedient and practical. 

The portals play an important part, not only in the fagade, 
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but also in the general exterior. Narrower and higher than 
those of an earlier period, they are generally divided by a cen- 
tral stone pillar, and display in the ornamentation of their 
sides a rich variety of forms, which carry on only more boldly 
and brilliantly that which was begun in the Romanesque pe- 
riod. This ornamentation consists of a number of sharply- 
defined, strongly-projecting, and deeply-fluted members ; and in 
the deeper flutings are statues of saints standing on slender pil- 
lars with delicate capitals ; while in the archivolts separate seated 
figures or little groups are to be seen, ranged in rows one above 
the other, placed on consoles, and protected by canopies. But, 
inasmuch as the arrangement of these groups with their bases 
corresponds to the respective radii of a circle, they have some- 
thing forced and unnatural about them. LThe field of the arch 
is also adorned with representations in relief, that are generally 
arranged in separate rows one above the other ; which is rather 
an arbitrary division than an organic proportionment of the 
space. Nevertheless, these portals, by the richness of their 
adornment, as well as by the generally significant, symbolic 
composition of their sculpture, create an impression of the 
greatest richness and imaginative power. 

Such are, in the main, the chief features of a system, which, 
it is true, is not always so richly and consistently developed, 
and which, moreover, allows a considerable scope to national 
peculiarities. Everywhere the style retains its pure beauty 
and harmony only until about the year 1350. From that time 
forth there begins a restless fermentation in architectural taste, 
which undermines the harmonic unity, wrests the decorative 
portion from its combination with the constructive, and ends 
in the complete degeneration and dissolution of the style. 
We must bear in mind the peculiarity of this process of 
development when we come to consider the separate local 
groups. 
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B. THE GOTHIC IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

FRANCE.^ 

The very natal hour of Gothic architecture, and the spot 
whence it arose, may be accurately determined as in no other 
case among the earlier styles. Paris, with its immediate vicin- 
ity, was its cradle ; and the first processes of its development 
took place in the north-eastern districts of France. The in- 
genious architects of Northern France, with their clever combi- 
nations, first found out how to blend into one effective whole 
the separate elements produced here and there by the various 
French schools, — the flying buttress-system of the South, the 
opulence of the Burgundian choir, and the cross-vaulting of 
Normandy. As early as the middle of the twelfth century, 
while the remainder of the Western world still built and 
thought according to the strictly Romanesque manner, a new 
choir was added to the Church of St. Denis at Paris (con- 
secrated 1144), under the brilliant and energetic rule of the 
art-loving Abbot Suger, which, in spite of later restorations, 
exhibits, undoubtedly for the first time, a complete system 
of buttresses, with the pointed arches accompanying it, and 
the beautifully-designed choir with its surrounding aisle, and 
wreath of chapels. It is true that this aisle, with its chapels, 
was still semicircular : in fact, the Romanesque forms were 
adhered to in matters of detail in all buildings down to the 
thirteenth century. But, notwithstanding this, the idea of the 
construction and composition was a new one : it was, in short, 
the Gothic. 

A whole series of church-edifices, far and near, speedily fol- 
lowed this system ; at first, exhibiting all manner of experi- 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plates 50, 51. See also the works referred to in the chapter 
on the Romanesque style. [The student should also read the diapter in Michelet’s History 
of France, vol. ii. chap, ix., in which the Gothic architecture is described. Viollet-le-Duc*s 
Dictionary of Architecture, with its numerous illustrations, is an inexhaustible mine of infor- 
mation on the subject For an adverse estimate of the system, see Fergusson’s Hand-Book 
of Architecture.] 
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ments and innovations, while still adhering in their details to 
the Romanesque element, but later showing a consistent devel- 
opment and progress. The beautiful Church of St. R^my at 
Rheims, and the grand Cath edr^ of Laon and of Paris, be- 
long to this series. The last two resemble each other closely in 
plan and execution : both have massive round pillars, galleries 
extending above the aisles, and above these, again, an especial 
triforium, as well as the broad hexagonal vaulting of the pre- 
vious period. In both buildings the effect of the facade is one 
of impressive strength and massive grandeur, adopting anew, 
as a special feature of the main structure, the great wheel- 
window of the Romanesque epoch, — a feature destined to a 
richer and more splendid perfection by the adoption of Gothic 
tracery. The vast Cathedral of Bourges, begun at this time, 
is an example of the same class. 

With the beginning of the thirteenth century, the conse- 
quences of the movement previously started began to be more 
strictly defined ; the system of the interior attained to its freest 
and clearest expression ; and the superstructure acquired that 
airy lightness, that imposing boldness in its proportions, which 
henceforth necessarily gained for the Gothic style its suprema- 
cy throughout the Western world. The earliest of its produc- 
tions, the C athedral o f Chartres, — the choir and nave of which 
were restored (1195 to 1260) after having been burned, — 
shows a massive severity, reminding one of the Romanesque 
manner, especially in the formation of the windows and but- 
tresses, as well as in the development of the choir. The 
a>Cathedral of Rheims — begun in 1212, and completed in the 
course of the century by Robert de Couci — is freer, bolder, and 
lighter, its fagade (Fig. 297) offering the most splendid exam- 
ple of the perfect unfolding of the early Gothic idea. But the 
y Cathedrd of A miens (built from 1220-1288) is in itself a mag- 
nificent epitome of the results of all preceding experiments, 
carrying out as it does, for the first time, the principle of the 
Gothic style in successful consistency, down to the last detail ; 
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and offering in its ground-plan and superstructure a perfect 
model, destined to exert no unimportant influence upon the 
most considerable monuments of the West (Figs. 290, 291). 
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Fig* 297. Facade of the Cathedial of Kheims. 


The pillars in this structure had gradually acquired their slen- 
der, clustered form ; the capitals were adorned with elegant 
foliage ; the unwieldy upper galleries were done away with, 
but the triforia and windows fill their place with the utmost 
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splendor ; and, in the ground-plan of the choir with its seven 
chapels, the polygonal design is carried out in a regular man- 
ner. While in this church the nave attains a height of a hun- 
dred and thirty-two feet and a width of forty-two, the Cathedral 



Fig. 298. Interior of the Cathedral of Beauvais. 


of Beauvais (Fig. 298), begun soon after, aimed in so daring 
a manner at surpassing all proportions hitherto successfully 
attempted, with its nave forty-five feet wide by a hundred and 
forty*six high, that in 1284, only twelve years after its comple 
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tion, the choir fell in, rendering a complete remodelling and 
restoration necessary. The system of the Gothic order was 
now firmly established, and was introduced everywhere with the 
most magnificent results. The reign of St. Louis, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, was the epoch of the noblest 
and most perfect development of it ; and the chapel erected by 
this king in his palace, now the Sainte Chapelle at Paris (built 
by Peter of Montereau 1243-51), is decidedly the choicest 
gem of this classic period of Gothic architecture (Fig. 296). 
Besides such structures, the architectural enthusiasm, which 
had now reached its highest point, led to the splendid renova- 
tion of many of the cathedrals. The restoration of the Cathe- 
dral of Troyes, begun in 1208, was undertaken in the first 
quarter of the century. In Normandy the vast Cathedral of 
Rouen was constructed between 1200 and 1280. The Cathedral 
of Le Mans received the addition of a superb choir, designed in 
the noblest Gothic, as a complement to its fine Romanesque 
nave. The smaller Cathearal of Tours was an elegant imitation 
of the Church of Amiens. Farther south, this style was univer- 
sally popular ; and the Cathedrals at Auxerre, Lyons, Clermont- 
Ferrand, Limoges, and the choir of the Narbonne Cathedral, 
bear witness to the almost undisputed sway which it henceforth 
exercised. In the French cantons of Switzerland, its influence 
may be recognized in the Cathedral of Geneva ; and even more 
markedly in the noble, severely, early Gothic Cathedral of 
Lausanne. Yet a simple ground-plan, with a broad, single- 
naved main structure and chapels built within the walls, still 
held its own in Southern France, as in the case of the mag- 
nificent Cathedral of Alby, begun in 1282, and slowly carried 
on till its completion. 

During the fourteenth century, when the country was ex- 
hausted and divided by the disastrous wars with England, a less 
rich development is observable in France ; though even at that 
time there are instances of partial renovations and restorations 
of okdcr structures. Not only are the older cathedrals (still in 
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illustrated in churches like ^ QuejOl ^tt Rouen (begun in 
1318), and the still unfinished St. Urbain at Troyes. After 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, a gorgeously rich after- 
growth of the Gothic began to unfold itself, designated by the 
French under the name of the Flan^o^nt style. This style 
delights in a preponderance of magnificent decoration, which 
goes hand in hand with a playful, fanciful treatment of the 
details. The tracery of the windows is particularly affected by 
this manner, being composed of flame-like curves. The arches, 
also, assume an outward curve, a too tapering, or a too obtuse 
form ; while an exuberance of splendid but somewhat lifeless 
tracery spreads itself over the exterior. Normandy is particu- 
larly rich in unusually elegant productions of this style, among 
which St. Maclou at Rouen is conspicuous for the magnificence 
and richness of its execution (Fig. 299). This closing epoch is 
marked by a richer decorative construction in secular buildings 
and private houses, as is shown in the Palais de Justice at 
Rouen, the Chateau Meillant, and the house of Jacques Coeur 
at Bourges. 

THE NETHERLANDS.' 

The provinces of the Netherlands, bounded by the great 
realms of France and Germany, present, as might be expected, 
a distinctly-defined reflex of the influence and artistic position 
of these powerful neighbors in their architectural works. Dur- 
ing the Romanesque epoch, when Gernmny was pre-eminent in 
Europe, and led the van in all artistic progress, the archi- 
tecture of the Netherlands was marked by the predominating 
characteristics of the neighboring Rhineland : but, when the 
influence of France became all-powerful during the Gothic era, 
this influence, in turn, was most strongly felt by the weaker 
state ; and henceforth the architecture of the Low Countries 
adopted the severe early Gothic style of France, and long con- 
tinued in this primitive method. 

^ DenkmSler der Kunst, plate 51. Schayes : Histoire del’ Architecture en Bdgique. 4 toU, 
Brussels, 1849. 
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The Cathedral of St. Gudule at Brussels, a building of im- 
pressive forms and grand proportions, belongs to the more 
notable edifices in the Netherlands ; as do also the Cathedral 
of Utrecht, likewise executed on a French ground-plan, and 
the Cathedral of Antwerp, begun during the late era of 1352, 
and only completed in the fifteenth century, — this last a struc- 
ture of grand and vast design, to which subsequent enlargement 
has added a main bidding with seven naves, quite unrivalled in 
the loveliness of its picturesque vistas. In Holland, this style, 
even in buildings of considerable design, is robbed of its rich- 
ness by the employment of bmk, and by the frequent use of 
wooden roofs instead of stone vaultings. 

Secular architecture in the Netherlands, especially in Bel- 
gium, had attained to great importance, resulting from the 
power and consideration which had been acquired at that time 
by the Flemish cities through trade and commerce, — a power 
only rivalled in all Europe by that of the great free cities of 
Italy. Burgher opulence and energy are grandly and vigorously 
expressed in the secular buildings of these towns. The design 
is often grand and spadous, far exceeding the actual require- 
ments of the building. It borrows the essential features of 
its decoration from contemporaneous church-edifices, but in 
such wise, that, in its employment and composition, the secular 
character is distinctly to be recognized. Thus arose not only 
to^-halls, but also guild-halls, and various other structures for 
tlie public objects. Jutting turrets generally spring from the 
corners of the buildings ; while the centre is frequently crowned 
by a mighty bell-tower, the so-called beffroi (belfry). 

How large must have been the means at the disposal of the 
rich guilds of these mighty towns for such public buildings is 
proved among other kindred structures by the Hall of the Cloth- 
makers at Ypem, built between 1200 and 1364, and now used 
as the Town Hall (Fig. 300). The building, of considerable 
dimensions, rises in two stories, with finely-executed pointed- 
arched windows. It is surrounded by a rich cornice, and has 
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slender jutting turrets at the angles ; while it is dominated by 
a massive belfry rising from its midst, from the angles of which 
spring again four elegant slender turrets. The Town Hall at 



Fig. 300. Town Hall at Ypres (,Ypern). Formerly Hall of the Clothmakett. 


Bruges, begun in 1284, but only completed at a late date, is 
similar in design. The Council House at Bruges, begun in 
the year 1377, shows the highest perfection attained in these 
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secular structures, exhibiting as it does, in its narrow, pointed 
window-arches, its rich ornamentation of st^es with their pro- 
tecting canopies, its elegant battlements, and jutting turrets at 



Fig. 30X. Town Hall at Oudenarde. 


the angles and in the centre, a design as rich as it is consistent 
During the succeeding period, this style attains to its grandest 
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result in the Council Hous^ at Brussels (1401-55) : to which 
we may add the still more magnificent Town Hall at Louvain, 
belonging to the second half of the fifteenth century ; and that 
of Oudenarde (Fig. 301), built as late as the sixteenth century 
(1527-30). 

GERMANY.^ 

At first, Germany appears to have set her face against the 
Gothic style more strenuously than most other countries. Her 
adherence to the traditional Romanesque only permitted a very 
gradual recognition of the excellences of an architectural method 
which had sprung up on a foreign soil : indeed, this recognition 
did not take place until the new manner, through the so-called 
Transition s^le, began, as we have seen, to exercise a modifying 
influence upon architectural productions. Even then, for a 
long while, the Gothic only appears in isolated cases ; while 
the Romanesque tradition retains its power until late in the 
thirteenth century, producing at that late day a series of its 
most notable works. For this very reason, however, the Gothic 
was destined to attain a more distinct and consistent develop- 
ment here than elsewhere. 

The choir of the Dom at Magdeburg,^ begun in 1208, — which 
exhibits the polygonal termination of the choir, with its sur- 
rounding aisle, and series of chapels, after the French model, 
still interwoven throughout, however, with Romanesque details, 
— is among the very first buildings which betray a tendency 
to the Gothic style in Germany. The main structure of this 
church belongs to the fourteenth century ; and the fagade with 
its two stately towers was only finished in 1520. ' The pure 
Gothic buildings of Germany show, from the first, an origi- 
nality in the conception of the style, a free play in the modifi- 

1 DenkmSler der Kimst, plates 55-56. See also the works referred to in the diapter on 
Romanesque Architecture. 

2 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 53, fig. 5. Details in plate 54 a. Cle m ens, liellia, and 
Rosenthal : Der Dom zu Magdd>urg. Polio. 1830. 
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cation of the fundamental plan, a delicacy in the development 
of the details, which give splendid proof of the creative power 
of the German masters. This is pre-eminently the case with 
the Church of the Virgin at Treves ^ (built between 1227 and 
1244), in which the central structure, formerly regarded with 
so much favor, receives new life from the Gothic system, and 
especially from the spirited application of the French wreath of 
chapels. Not less original, but incomparably richer in results 
for further development, is the impress of the same tendency 
on the Church of St. Elizabeth at Marburg (1235-83),^ which, 
in the construction of choir and transept, goes back to the 
older Rhenish design of a polygonal termination, offering in 
the main structure a notable example of the first Gothic hall- 
church, with three naves of equal height, although the windows 
are disposed in two rows, one above the other. 

In its famous masterpiece, the Cathedral at Cologne® (com- 
menced in 1248), the German Gothic adheres more uncon- 
ditionally to French models ; so that the entire choir, with its 
aisle, and wreath of chapels, is almost identical with the Cathe- 
dral at Amiens. But in the distinct, regular construction of 
parts, in the noble development shown amid all its wealth 
of ornament, the German style here attains an independent 
perfection. After the consecration of the choir in 1322, the 
builders gradually advanced towards the completion of the 
transept and main building ; in the design of the latter, with its 
five naves, again reaching the highest development of space. 
The central nave rises to a height of one hundred and forty 
feet, with a breadth of forty-four feet. The total exterior 
length of the vast building is five hundred and thirty-two feet. 
The whole was to have been finished with two colossal towers, 

1 C. W. Schmidt: Baudenkmale von Trier. Trive, 1836-41. 

2 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 53, figs. 6, 7. G. Moller’s Denkmaler deutscher Bau- 
kniist Folio. Darmstadt, 1821. Continued by Gladbach. 

* DenkmsQer der Kunst, plate 54, 54 A, and 54 b. Compare the splendid work of Boisse- 
r6e, Der Dorn zu Kfiln, Stuttgart, 1823 ; and the recent work of Schmitz and Ennen, Co- 
logae^ 1877. 




Fig. 302. The Church of St. Katharine at Oppenheim. 


Farther up the Middle Rhine, the exquisite Church of St 
Katharine at Oppenheim^ (1262-1317) is a far more original 
monument, and especially remarkable for a splendidly oma- 

^ F'. H. MUUer: Die Katharinenkirdie zit Oppenhdnu Darmstadt, 1823. A splendid 
work in folio. 
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mented exterior (Fig. 302). In the course of the thirteenth 
century, the nave of the Cathedral at Freiburg^ was erected; 
a somewhat heavy structure, though its west tower, which 
projects from the facade, is the noblest specimen extant of a 
fretted, open-worked spire. The Minster at Strasburg,* too, 
exhibits a certain grave severity of proportion in its enor- 
mously broad and splendidly finished nave, completed in 1275 ; 
but preserves an admirable specimen of the amalgamation of 
the German and French manners in its fagade, begun in 1277 
by the architect Erwin von Steinbach. The gloriously beautiful 
wheel-window, forty-two feet broad, as well as the sharp accentu- 
ation of the horizontal members, belongs to the French school ; 
whilst the German tendency is expressed in the particularly 
well-defined arrangement of the bold plan of the double towers ; 
though the north tower only — soaring to a height of four 
hundred and fifty-two Rhenish feet from the ground, together 
with the somewhat lawless and playful sculptured decoration 
of a later epoch — was completed by Johann Hiiltz of Cologne 
in the year 1439. 

In Southern Germany, the Cathedral at Regensburg (Ratis- 
bon),* commenced in 1275, exemplifies the German Gothic in a 
remarkably distinct and noble manner. The rich French choir- 
structure is done away with, and in its place each of the 
three naves is distinguished by an indepradent polj^nal ter- 
mination ; an arrangement in which we see a re-action towards 
the simpler German plan, which henceforth is accepted as 
the favorite fundamental design in Germany. On the other 
hand, the choir of the still unfinished Cathedral at Prague, 
begun in 1343 by Matthias von Arras, and continued by Peter 
of Gmiind in 1385, displays an entire return to the French 
ground-plan. 


^ DenknuUer der Kunst, plate 53, figs. 1-4. Holler’s DenkmaOer. 

3 DenkmSler der Kunst, plate 53, fig. 8. 

s Denkmaler der Konst, plate 55, fig. 3. Popp and Bttlau : Die Aidiitektur des Hittei- 
nltcn in Regensburg. Folio. R^endbuxg, 1834. 
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The greater number of the structures we have named, though 
their foundation dates back to the thirteenth century, were, 
owing to their great size, not completed before the following 
century, or, in some cases, even later. Altogether, Germany in 
the fourteenth century experienced a renewal of her golden age 
of art : indeed, for the second time, she stood forth a leading 
spirit in the artistic world, and through the influence of her 
architecture, which had now completely passed into the flesh 
and blood of her national life, dominated nearly the whole 
European world, even to Italy and Spain. The beginning of 
the nave of the Cathedral of Halberstadt^ dates back to the 
thirteenth century, though its choir — which retains the sur- 
rounding aisle, but rejects all the chapels, excepting one on the 
eastern side — was only added after 1327. However, the struc- 
ture, as a whole, remains one of the finest possible examples 
of the ma^ve and well-proportioned yet exquisitely-developed 
German Gothic. The five-naved Minster at Ulm,^ commenced 
in 1377, is one of the most imposing designs among South- 
German structures ; its somewhat bare proportions being coun- 
terbalanced by its vast dimensions. The unfinished tower was 
to have tapered into a bold, open-work spire. 

A degeneracy in the nobler type of architectural conception, 
from this time onward, must be attributed, more than to any 
other cause, to the preponderance of the burgher element in 
society. Architecture acquires a somewhat mechanical expres- 
sion : the details are not free from a certain arbitrary and arti- 
ficial treatment ; for instance, the playful forms of stars and 
net-work are particularly noticeable in the vaulting. In the 
tracery of the windows, the so-called vesica piscis form pre- 
vails ; while, on the other hand, the division of the pillars is less 
strict. Sometimes, indeed, the capital is altogether omitted; 
and the mouldings of the pillar, branching out on every side, 
radiate immediately into the ribbed vaulting (compare Fig. 303). 

1 F. G. H. Lucanus: Der Dorn zu Halberstadt. Folio. Halberstadt, 1836. 

3 Oenkmaler der Kunst, plate 55, figs. 4, 5. 
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The dimensions, however, are usually considerable, though the 
more refined beauty of proportion may be lacking, — a want 
which is made good by the lavish wealth of detail ; portals and 



Fig* 303. Interior of the Church of St. Mary at Miihlhausen. 


pulpits, tabernacles and lecterns, being often ornamented with 
an admirable exuberance of fancy. The preponderance of the 
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far balder form of the hall-church (i.e., church of which the 
ground-plan was either square or rectangular, and undivided by 
aisles), which came more and more constantly into use in Ger- 
many after the fourteenth century, had its origin in the same 
cause. The principal seat of this style is in Westphalia and 
Saxony, where the Liebfrauenkirche (Church of the Virgin) 
(over the water), and the Church of St. Lambert at Munster, ' 
the Wiesenkirche at Soest, the five-naved Church of St. Mary 
at Miihlhausen (Fig. 303), and the Cathedrals of Minden and 
Meissen ^ (the former entirely built in the thirteenth century), 
are noble specimens of this architectural form. There are only 
isolated instances of hall-churches in South Germany. One of 
the most elegant examples, the Church of Our Lady at Ess- 
lingen,^ is remarkable for richly-decorated gates and an ex- 
quisitely graceful open-work spire (Fig. 304). The Church of 
the Holy Cross in Gmiind is a structure of slender elegance 
and beauty of proportion, and rich in plastic decoration. The 
Church of Our Lady in Nuremberg (built from 1355 to 1361) 
is particularly interesting on account of its rich facade. St. 
Sebald^ has a choir, which, in its surrounding aisle of equal 
height, displays an imposing example of this hall-design as 
applied to a polygonal ground-plan ; and the Chdir of St. Law- 
rence (1439-77)^ follows the same model. The nave of this 
latter church is a noble production of the thirteenth century, 
with a facade remarkable for a superb wheel-window, and a 
portal decorated with unusual lavishness.® In the Church of 
St. Stephen at Vienna,* one of the grandest specimens of 'Ger- 


1 W. Lubke: Die mittdalterliche Kunst In Westfalen. Ldpzig, 1853. 

2 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 55, figs. 1, 2. Sdiwechten: Der Dom zu Ifeisaen. Folio. 
Berlin, 1823. 

8 C. A. Heiddoff : Die Kunst des Mittdahers in Schwaben. Part I. of Supplement, mill 
continuation by Bdsbart Stuttgart, 1855. 

^ Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 55, fig. 6. 

C. A. Hddeloff : Nuremberg’s Denkmaler. Nurembeiig, 1835. 

« DenkmSler der Kunst, plate 55, figs. y-9. Tschischka : Der S. Stephansdnm in Wien. 
Folio. Vienna, 1853. 
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Fig. 304. Church of Our Lady at Esalh^ien. 


man Gothic architect- 
ure, the hall-plan is 
represented, at least 
in part, since the mid- 
dle nave is somewhat 
higher than the sides, 
though windowless. 
The choir, begun in 
the fourteenth century, 
exhibits, on the con- 
trary, three naves of 
exactly equal height, 
ending in polygonal 
apses. On the exteri- 
or, however, the clum- 
siness of the colossal 
roof is modified by sin- 
gularly beautiful side- 
gables with pierced 
tracery (Fig. 305) ; 
while in the giant 
tower, soaring, pyra- 
mid-like, four hundred 
and thirty-five feet into 
the air, we behold one 
of the most superb 
masterpieces of Goth- 
ic architecture. This 
structure was begun by 
the architect Wensla, 
dnd completed in 1433. 

The last period, be- 
ginning with the fif- 
teenth century, shows a 


considerable number of specimens of the hall-form, in the Saxon 
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provinces particularly. The churches of this class are mostly 
of a light and spacious appearance, soaring upward freely and 
boldly, but in the execution of details already infected with all 
the degeneracy of this 
half -insipid, half -fan- 
tastic period. A rest- 
less winding, twisting, 
curving, and intersect- 
ing of parts, is obser- 
vable, and may be set 
down as a specimen 
of true Gothic pedant- 
ry, as in the case of 
the north portal of the 
Cathedral at Merse- 
burg, whose nave was 
consecrated in 1517. 

Another eccentricity, 
not less barbarous, 
occurs in cases where 
architecture so far for- 
gets itself in crude 
realism, that it loses 
sight of the ideal laws 
of construction upon 
which all its power 
rests, and slavishly 5* 

imitates the exact • Fxg. 305. Gable from the Church of St. Stephen at Vienna. 

shapes of trees and 

branches in stone, combined with all manner of fantastic 
monstrosities. This is noticeable on the gate of the Cloister 
Church at Chemnitz, which belongs to this closing epoch. The 
Church of St. Peter and St. Paul at Gorlitz (1423-97) is particu- 
larly light, bold, and free. The Church of the Virgin, or Market 
Church, at Halle (built as late as 1530-54), and many of the 
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same kind, may be mentioned as among the edifices of this 
period. 

. . In the provinces of the North-German coast a quite special 
modification of the Gothic may be observed in the case of 
brick structures,^ which, departing in no wise from their earlier 
traditions, still expressed a certain individuality by means of 
robust and massive designs and strong piers, as well as by a 
rich and elegant surface-decoration. Taking them as a whole, 
the earlier structures are, without doubt, more complete in a 
technical point of view, as well as more thorough and solid; 
while after the middle of the fourteenth century, and still more 
decidedly after the beginning of the fifteenth, a growing rude- 
ness in the style of the whole keeps pace with a luxuriantly 
rich surface-ornament. It is worthy of remark, that these 
structures remain unplastered both without and within, show- 
ing the unadorned, grave, strongly effective color of the 
brick. 

A few churches follow up the plan of the lofty nave, and 
even have the richly-constructed French termination of the 
choir, save that the buttress-system is noticeably simplified, and 
the splendid ground-plan is likewise essentially modified. The 
Church of St. Mary at Liibeck (begun 1276), a structure of 
grand proportions and severe gravity of construction, is de- 
cidedly the masterpiece of this school. Of kindred style is the 
Church of the Cistercians at Dobberan, completed in 1368, 
noble in its execution, with an elegant lightness of effect. The 
Cathedral at Schwerin is of much the same type as this last, 
only more grandly massive in its effect ; nor are the vast 
Churches of St. Mary at Rostock and Wismar less so. The 
same conception finds an outgrowth in Pomerania also, in 
several considerable monuments ; as, for instance, St. Mary’s 
Church at Stargard, and another at Stralsund (completed in 
1460). A simplified system of the same style is exhibited by 
the Cathedral at Havelberg, as well as the Cathedral at Bres« 


^ Denion^er der Kunst, plate 56. 
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lau, — restored in its older parts, — and St. Elizabeth’s Church 
in the same place. 

The number of hall-formed churches is far greater in which 
a splendid effect is reached, especially in more recent times, by 
means of rich surface-decorations, with colored, glazed tiles in 
the most elegant patterns. This style appears in singularly 
rich and yet noble forms in St. Mary’s Church at Prenzlau 
(1325-40), and is finely and harmoniously displayed in the 
Cathedral and St. Mary’s Church at Stendal ; while it attains 
giant proportions in St. Mary’s at Colberg, and is grander still, 
though without any effect of detail, in the mighty Church of St. 
Mary at Danzig, — a contrast to the last-named being presented 
by the lavish development of gorgeous surface-decoration in St. 
Katharine’s at Brandenburg, begun in 1401 by Master Heinrich 
Brunsberg of Stettin. Although the Cathedral at Konigsberg 
has a more lofty middle nave, it must be classed among hall- 
formed churches, because the nave, like that of St. Stephen’s at 
Vienna, has no independent means of illumination. Finally, 
South Germany can boast of brick structures of the same order, 
remarkable for their vast proportions, in the Church of Our 
Lady at Munich (1468-88), and in the Church of St. Martin 
at Landshut, finished in 1473. 

In Germany, buildings for secular purposes are not con- 
structed on so grand or so splendid a scale as in the Flemish 
towns ; but they are not lacking in variety and often nobility of 
form. Some stately town-halls are good specimens of build- 
ing in hewn stone. The Hall at Brunswick, especially, is re- 
markable for its original design and graceful two-storied arcades ; 
while the Hall at Munster (Fig. 306) has a gable rising in slen- 
der proportions, well designed, and adorned witH windows and 
statues. Noteworthy private residences may be found at Miin- 
ster, at Kuttenberg, and at Nuremberg, where the Nassau 
House is noticeable for its simple design and elegant hexag- 
onal angle-turrets. Among the castles, Burg Karlstein in 
Bohemia, built by Charles V., and the grandly-planned Al- 
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brechtsburg at Meissen, are prominent. The Town Hall at 
Hanover, the elegant Town Hall at Wemigerode, not to 



Fig. 306. Town Hall at Miinster. 

mention others, are specimens of frame structures of ^tinted 
execution. 
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The progress made by secular architecture in the regions 
where brick is used is considerable. Tangermiinde possesses 
one of the most sumptuous council-houses extant, with a richly- 
pierced and ornate gable ; while Stendal can boast, in its Ueng- 
linger Tower, of a town-gate that unites a certain graceful 
elegance with spirited construction and bold strength. The 
secular edifices in the Prussian provinces formerly belonging 
to the Teutonic knights are the most magnificent of all. The 



307. Hall of the Artushof at Danzig. 


Artushof in Danzig, the ancient assembly-hall of its merchant- 
princes, belongs to the most admirable structures of this class. 
The vaulted roof is supported by slender columns of granite, 
its ribs expanding on every side like palm-leaves, giving an 
elegant, fan-like shape to the vaults, — a favorite style in 
the Prussian houses of this Order (Fig. 307). This architect- 
ure achieves its greatest triumph in the chief seat of the 
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Teutonic Order, the proud Castle of Marienburg, which united 
in its central structure the residence of the grand master, with 
its superb offices, the refectory of the Order, and other subordi- 
nate buildings of great variety in their design, in a complete 
whole as grand as it was artistic. 

ENGLAND AND SCANDINAVIA. 

For the second time, England^ received a new style of archi- 
tecture from France ; but she now understood, even better than 

on the first occasion, how to mould it 
to an independent characteristic ex- 
pression ; so that the English Gothic 
offers a sharply-defined contrast to 
that of the Continent. The design of 
the groiH^-plan now undergoes an 
essential simplii^ation, not only in 
the fact that the main building never 
has more than three naves (to com- 
pensate for which, however, it has an 
unusual length), but in the plan of the 
choir, which goes back to very sober 
and moderate proportions. Not con- 
tent with an almost entire rejection 
of surrounding aisles, and wreath of 
chapels, the choir, as well as the aisles, 
usually terminates rather tamely in a 
straight wall ; only receiving as an 
addition on the eastern side the 
Lady Chapel, but not enriched by it 
Added to this, the choir is frequent 
ly of equal length with the nave ; so 
that the whole structure stretches out to a great length, only 
somewhat interrupted by the two transepts, which are now 
often retained : thence it happens that the comparative height 

1 DenkmSler der Kunst, plate 52. Consult also the works dted in the chapter on Roman- 
esque Architecture. 



Fig. 308. Interior System of Wells 
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of these buildings is singularly unimpressive, and that the 
cross^yaulting of the roof usually springs from corbels on the 
wall either below or above the triforia, without any connec- 
tion with the system of p^s ; so that the vertical develop- 
ment can only be regarded as subordinate. The Cathedrals 
of Wells (Fig. 308) and of Worcester 
(Fig. ^09) offer examples of this ar- 
rangement, — the first in quite a dis- 
connected composition ; the last with 
an attempt to bring about at least an 
apparent connection of the supports 
of the vaulting with the arcades. In 
this fact we again perceive that Eng- 
lish disinclination, more decidedly 
evinced during the earlier periods, 
for the vaulted structure, which, even 
at this epoch, is not apprehended in 
its full organic consistency. The ex- 
terior likewise experiences a kindred 
simplification ; for the buttress-system 
is confined to cases of unavoidable 
necessity, and the flying-buttress 
especially is often dispensed with. 

Hence a severe horizontalism of out- 
line preponderates here as well, being 
brought out still more decidedly by 
the fiat roof, hidden from sight behind 
the lofty battlements. As a rule, two 
stately towers spring from the fagade, with the usual addition 
of a thjrd massive square tower over the great square where 
the transept intersects the nave ; but even these towers very 
r^ely terminate in tapering spires, being generally finished 
with battlements, and with small turrets at the angles. 

The first introduction of the Gothic style in England took 
place in 1174, when a French architect, William of Sens, was 



Fig. 309. Interior System of 
Worcester Cathedral. 
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called upon to carry out the restoration of the Cathedral at 
Canterbury after its destruction by fire. The semicircular 
termination of the choir, together with the surrounding aisle, 
and the construction and organization of the whole structure, 
no less than its details, correspond, for the most part, with the 
early Gothic, just then prevalent in Northern France, though 
still with some intermixture of the Romanesque style. In the 
course of the next century, Westminster Abbey in London, 
the choir of which dates from 1245-69, is the only work built 
on the model of the F rgich-cathedral design, with its polygonal 
choir, surrounding aisle, and circle of chapels, to which is added 
a fully-organized system of buttresses. For the rest, England 
soon generally adopted the new principle, with such specific 
modifications, however, that her people, not without reason, 
have given the name of Early English to the style of their 
architectural monuments of the thirteenth century. Starting 
with the common ground-plan described above, this style de- 
veloped a severe simplicity in the fundamental forms, which, 
however, reveal in the details a rich capacity for life. Since the 
piers stand without any apparent structural connection with 
the vaulted roof, they resolve themselves, as it were, into a sheaf 
of slender shafts, which often loosely encircle the parent stem. 
The mouldings of the arches of the arcades correspond to these 
clustered columns in the richness and variety of their profiles. 
Above the arches of the nave there is always a triforium, con- 
sisting either of separate lancet-arches, or of groups of lancet- 
arches separated by slender columns. As a rule, the wi n^ ws 
do not yet follow the Gothic geometric tracery, but are usually 
nanpw and lanceolate, and arranged in groups of two or three 
together. The simple cross-vaultings of the nave rest upon 
short columns supported by corbels projecting from the clere- 
story wall, and only occasionally carried down to the arches of 
the nave, though even then without any structural connection 
with the piers (consult Figs. 308, 309). 

The Cathedral of Salisbury belongs to the most important 
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structures of this epoch (1220-50), being perfectly sustained and 
consistent throughout, — a noble and graceful building, a pure 
and clear expression of the English style, particularly in the 
design of its choir, together with a second transept, and the 
exquisite Lady Chapel, projecting, in part, within the building. 



Fig. 3 xa Facade the Cathedral of Salisbury. 


The facade, flanked by two slim towers, is constructed with 
special magnificence (Fig. 310). The proportions, too, are re- 
markable for English architecture ; for, with a total length of 
iour hundred and thirty feet, the middle nave is only thirty- 
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three feet wide and seventy-five feet high. The Minster of 
Beverly exhibits the same treatment, and a consistent execu- 
tion in the style of the early English Gothic ; as does also the 
choir of Worcester Cathedral (dedicated 1218), with clustered 
columns, groups of lancet-windows, plain triforia, and cross- 
vaulted roof, the nave having been added subsequently. In 
equally strict accordance with this primitive style are the long 
main building and transept of Wells Cathedral, erected from 
1214 to 1239; and the broad and powerful facade (1242), with 
its two towers and unusually rich sculpture ; while the choir 
was added in the fourteenth century. To this epoch, likewise, 
must be assigned the choir of Ely Cathedral, built from 1235 to 
1252. The great octagon above the square of this cathedral, 
begun in 1322, exhibits a motive which recalls Italian domed 
structures ; though in this case their stone vaultings are only 
copied in wood. Next in importance stands Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, with its mighty structure, five hundred and twenty-four 
feet in exterior length, likewise completed in the thirteenth 
century. Finally, this style is splendidly developed in the 
Cathedral of Lichfield, its main structure and transept belong- 
ing to this epoch, while the eastern portion is of later date. 
Its two west towers, and the great tower at the intersec- 
tion of the nave and transept, have remarkably high, slender 
spires. 

The fourteenth century sees in English architecture that 
richer treatment, aiming at a splendid effect in details, notice- 
able everywhere at this period, and leading in England to the 
so-called decorated style. This tendency finds expression espe- 
cially in the adoption of a lavish, if not altogether consistently 
developed geometric tracery in the windows, as well as in 
the elegant star and net-work vaulting constantly employed. 
Among the finest productions of this era, the Cathedral of 
Exeter stands pre-eminent ; its chief portions, constructed on 
one design, having been built from 1327 to 1369. Exquisitely 
orgamzed clustered piers, rich tracery in the windows (Fig. 
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31 1), and elegant star-vaulting, with an unusual completeness 
of the buttress-system on the exterior, combine to give the 
whole structure an impress of spirited grace. Nor is the Ca- 



Fig. 311. Window and Section. Pier. 

Exeter Cathednd. 


thedral of York less important (Fig. 312), its choir falling in 
the first and its main building in the second half of the four- 
teenth century, — a building of splendid 
appearance and grand design. The 
Abbey Church of Melrose, now a pic- 
turesque ruin, represents the same stages 
of development ; while the nave of Win- 
chester Cathedral, rebuilt in 1393, with its 
slender piers of spirited construction, its 
blind gallery taking the place of the trifo- 
rium, and the rich net-work vaultings, indi- 
cate the transition to the following epoch. 

Towards the beginning of the fifteenth century, this archi- 
tectural style passes completely into the perpendicular style, 
which, in its increasing opulence, adopts an element of fanciful 
geometric work, leading to a lattice-like perpendicular bar-work 
in the tracery of the windows, and generally spinning a net of 
such tracery over all available surfaces. Somewhere about 
1450 there came into use the so-called Tudor Arch, — an ugly, 
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flattened type of arch, curved upward, however, in the middle ; 
and the arches of arcades and vaultings are covered in a fan- 
tastic fashion with a profuse decoration of pointed and scalloped 
work. Indeed, the ornamentation of the arch-structure goes so 
far, that the keystone hangs down like a stalactite, so that the 
vault appears to hang suspended. An endless profusion of 
tracery completely covers the surfaces between the ribs of the 
vaulting, and the richest development of fan-shaped roofing 
comes more and more into favor. This style attains to its 
most brilliant manifestation in the Chapel of Henry VII., 



Fig. 313. From the Chapel of Henry VII. Westminster Abbey. 


added to the choir of Westminster Abbey between 1502 and 
1520. Here every available space on walls and vaultings is 
overspread with an exhaustless profusion of splendid detail, 
so that the grave dignity of the architecture is almost lost 
sight of in a fascinating play of fairy-like fancy (Fig. 313). 
This later style is not less charmingly displayed in the wooden 
springers of the roofing, which, owing to the national predilec- 
tion for building in wood, had in many instances, even in the 
preceding century, been employed instead of stone vaultings ; 
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and was still more frequently used in this later time, splendid 
examples being found in the chapter-houses and castle-halls, 
and in the colleges connected with the universities. Even 
in the principal portions of the churches — the nave, the choir, 
and the transepts — such wooden roofing is frequently used in- 
stead of vaulting, as in St. Mary’s at Oxford (dating from the 
second half of the fifteenth century), and in the churches at 



Fig. 3 14 Cathedral of Drontheim. 


Lavenham and Melford, and many other structures. The 
wooden roof is elegantly, even splendidly, developed in all its 
divisions ; and not unfrequently the forms of tracery borrowed 
from stone architecture play a conspicuous part in its ornamen- 
tation. In this connection we may note as specially gorgeous 
the chapter-house of Exeter Cathedral, the great hall of Eltham 
Castle, and many other works. 
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Chief among the Gothic edifices of Scandinavia * is the grand 
Cathedral at Drontheim, belonging mainly to the thirteenth cen- 
tury (see vol. i. p. 527). In the development of its ground-plan 
and the treatment of details, the influence of the English early 

Gothic is unmistakable ; but 
the decorative effect has 
been enriched by sundry 
specifically Northern ele- 
ments, and reaches the ut- 
most splendor. The design 
of an octagonal domed struc- 
ture with a choir surrounded 
by an aisle is especially 
noble, and makes a charm- 
ing perspective (Fig. 314). 
Among brick buildings 
constructed on the French 
ground-plan, with a more 
richly-designed choir, may 
be mentioned the Cathedral 
of Upsala in Sweden, be- 
gun, it is said, in 1287, by 
a French architect, Etienne 
de Bonneuil. 

A foreign architect, Gier- 
lach of Cologne, is likewise 
mentioned in connection 
with the newer portions of 

fjfr 3*5* St Petei^s Church at Malmoe. 

the stately Cathedral at 
Linkoping, the earlier parts of which were described in 
vol. i. p. 524. The choir, with its aisle running round three 
sides, as well as the two towers, bears the stamp of th€ 
later Grerman Gothic. Among the churches of Wisby, St 

^ Important ¥rork by A. V. Minutoli : Der Dom zu Drcmtbmm. Beriin, 1853. Consi:^ 
tJto Ae worics cited in die chapter on the Romanesque style. 
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Katharine's is remarkable as an aisled church, built after Ger- 
man models. In the whole Scandinavian North indeed, after 
the fourteenth century, German influence seems to have at- 
tained an ascendency over English, especially in the case of 
Danish structures, and buildings in the modern Swedish Prov- 
ince of Schonen, then a part of the realm of Denmark. The 



Fig 316 Cathedral at Aarhuub. 


brick churches of Liibeck and the seaport towns of Mecklen- 
burg evidently served as models, — sometimes in the form of 
the hall-church, sometimes in the type of the loftier middle 
nave. St. Peter's Church at Malmoe is a particularly pleasing 
edifice, having a total length of two hundred and thirty-five feet, 
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with a lofty nave,^ with a pentagonal choir-termination encircled 
by a low aisle with five polygonal chapels, — a modified form 
borrowed from North Germany (Fig. 315). The model in this 
instance was evidently the Church of Dobberan, from which was 
also taken the design of the transepts with their double naves. 
The Church of the Virgin at Helsingborg has the choir-aisle 
without the chapels, and its plan is further simplified by the 
omission of the transept. The main nave has no windows of 
its own, although it overtops the side-naves by twenty-two feet : 
hence the effect is like that of a hall-church, as in the Cathedral 
at Konigsberg. Finally, the Cathedral at Aarhuus presents the 
perfect hall-type (Fig. 316), recalling the North-German style 
in its rectangular choir. Thus it may be seen that Scandinavia 
was even less successful during the Gothic epoch than in an 
earlier period in casting aside foreign influences, and arriving 
at an independent artistic development of her own. 

italy.2 

Gothic architecture in Italy attained quite as independent a 
development as in England, being modified after a not less 
original fashion, in harmony with the national ideas and neces- 
sities. The overpowering influence of antique tradiUon upon 
the genius of the people placed them in quite an exceptional 
position in regard to the Gothic. During the Romanesque 
period the vaulted design only attained favor within compara- 
tively confined lirnits, while the greater part of the country 
remained faithful to the simple, flat-roofed basilican plan : how 
was it possible, then, that a style so utterly foreign as this 
should succeed in breaking the chains of a tradition so excep- 
tionally rigid } But, for all this, the universal tendency of the 
time was so strong, even here, that, as early as the thirteenth 
century, several Gothic churches had been built ; though only 

1 The higher parts are left wlute in the given plan. 

2 Denkmiaer der Kunst, plates 57, 58. Consult also the works referred to in the chapter 
on the Romanesque style. 
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in rare instances was the Northern ground-plan adhered to. 
What was chiefly adopted from the Gothic, was, in the first 
place, the pointed arch, which, however, chanced to be es- 
pecially employed with a view to satijafying by its assistance 
the predilection for vast, br^ad spaces. The main n^e, too, 
was raised by only a small space above the wings, having small, 
usually circular, windows in the ckre-st^ry ; so that the princi- 
pal means of lighting was through the lofty windows of the 
side-n^^es : all this being widely removed from the tapering, 
upward-soaring tendency of the Northern Gothic, and still more 
in contrast with the effort of that style to break up all broad, 
calm surfaces, resolving them into a number of slender parts, 
supporting or buttressing one another. The taste for extensive 
fr^os had formerly been so strong and exclusive, that it did 
not seem possible to do away with the blank spaces necessary 
for these ; and hence only small, naripw windows were intro- 
duced, which, indeed, were all-sufficient for purposes of illumi- 
nation under that brilliant Southern sky. In this way gr^d 
breadths of space were secured, with a free and broad span, 
often marvellously harmonious, and impressive in their effect. 

The exterior as well as the inferior rejected the rich, com- 
plicated composition of the Northern Gothic. Since the main 
nave only slightly overtopped the wings, and since, further- 
more, the genial climate and the cus^m of the country were 
equally favorable to moderately flat roofs, the but^ess-system 
was liniited in its application, whilst flyjng-ar^es are for the 
most part abolished, and even the buttr^ses exhibit more 
the character of Romanesque lisenes. Thus the calm effect 
of br^d surf^es, in connection with the massive prominence 
of the principal parts, continues to be analogous to the antique 
and Romanesque usages, while a glowing decoration of bright- 
hued marble slabs consistently carries out the spirit of the 
earlier time. As a rule, the traditions of the Romanesque 
remain in force throughout, not only as regards the plan of 
the whole structure, — as shown in the favorite dome over the 
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square, and the facade treated as an independent decorated 
screen, — but likewise in the de^ls of the ornamentation, where 
we see the pointed arch and other Gothic peculiarities — such 
as crockets, finials, &c. — introduced in a heterogeneous mix- 
ture with the round arch and other Romanesque elements. 
Thus the Gothic in Italy does not aim at or attain to a sus- 
tained organic development, but only to a modification of the 
earlier manner on the side of decoration. However, these 
buildings possess, by virtue of the spacious beauty of their 
interiors, the comprehensive effect of their outward aspect, and 
the noble splendor of the picturesque adornment of the whole, 
— a quite independent artistic importance. 

The Gothic was introduced into Italy in the first place by a 
German master, Jacob, who built the Church of San Francesco 
at Assisi between 1228 and 1253. The situation, upon slop- 
ing ground, necessitated the construction of a subterranean 
building with tunnel vaulting throughout, upon which rests 
the church proper, single-naved, with a transept, carried out 
in pure Gothic form. The narrow windows leave considerable 
wall-surfaces, which are covered with paintings. A very grand 
effect is attained in the spacious plan of the Cathedral at Flox- 
ence, begun in 1294 by Maestro Arnolfo di Cambio (called, 
erroneously, Arnolfo di Lapo). In this case, too, the love of 
brogd sp^s is apparent, and is sustained with great boldness, 
especially in the square divisions of the vaulting of the middle 
nave, about sixty feet wide. But this tendency is here carried 
to extremes, and the unfavorable effect is increased by the par- 
ticularly meagre m^ns of lighting. The colossal octagonal 
domical building, with the three transepts studded with chapels, 
was only completed at a later epoch. ^ A superb marble fagade 
was begun as an addition to the building in 1357, but never 
finished, and, later, torn down. This last was wrongly attributed 

^ Fora very good account of the Cathedral of Florence, see Homer, Walks in Florence, 
voL i. chap. iii. Also, for the story of the building of the dome by Filippo Brunelleschi, the 
reader is referred to Vasari’s Life of Brunelleschi. 
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to Gi^to, who had died in 1336. However, this great master 
really directed the noble marble casing of the two portals situ- 
ated on the north and south sides, next the facade, besides 



Fig. 317. View of the Cathedral of Siena. 


having erected the bell-tower (campanile), which soars aloft 
close to the facade, — a rare artistic harmony of noble con- 
struction and rich marble decoration. After the master’s 
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death, his pupil, Taddeo Gadeli, carried on the building of the 
campanile according to Giotto’s plans. 

The Cathedral of Siena, built in the thirteenth century, 
seizes upon the same idea of the union of the domical building 
with the parallelogram, without, however, succeeding in brings 
ing the hexagonal dome into clear relations with the three 
naves. The spacious eflfect of the interior presents an ani- 
mated and charming perspective, though the tranquillizing 
effect is lessened by the use of alternate bands of black and 
white marble. The exterior (Fig. 317) is made especially re- 
markable by the fagade, with its richly-colored decorations, 
which was added in 1824. But this fagade-design first rises 
to its highest perfection in the Cathedral of Orvieto, begun in 
1290, and attributed to Master Lorenzo Maitani of Siena, being 
no less conspicuous for the prodigal magnificence of its marble 
sculpture, and its great mosaic pictures, than for its clear, 
harmonious composition. The interior, on the other hand, 
shows a retrogression towards the flat-roofed basilica. The 
world-renowned Campo Santo in Pisa, completed by Giovanni 
Pisano, 1283, is one of the noblest specimens of the Italian 
Gothic. 

The Cathedra^ of Milan, begun in 1386, founded by Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti, belongs to the latter p^t of the Gothic 
period. A German master, Heinrich of Gmiind, was chiefly 
instrumental in planning this duomo ; and another German, 
Johann of Gratz, directed its completion. It is impossible not 
to recognize a decided sympathy with the German plan in this 
mighty structure, built throughout of pure white marble. The 
five-ai^ed nave, the three-naved transept, the uncommonly 
clpse position of the piers, the presence of a cl^ir-aisle, are 
unmistakable illustrations of this tendency ; though, in its 
height, Italian taste carries the day, resulting in a threefold 
gradation from the central nave to the outer side-aisle. Great 
as is the poetic beauty of the interior, and magical as is the 
brilliancy of the marble splendor of the exterior, architectural 
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claims of a higher order are nevertheless, on the whole, unsat- 
isfied. It is after quite another fashion that a second colos- 
sal structure of this late era — the Church of San Petronio at 
Bologna, begun, according to the plan of Antonio Vincenzi, 
in 1390 — seeks to adapt Gothic forms to Italian needs. In 
the system of the main building (Fig. 318), a tendency to return 
to the principle fol- 
lowed in the Cathe- 
dral of Florence is 
quite unmistakable ; 
but, through the ad- 
dition of two chapel- 
aisles, the structure 
acquires a richness 
of perspective which 
makes one doubly re- 
gret the only partial 
completion of the co- 
lossal plan. A tran- 
sept, divided like the 
main building into 
five naves, was to 
have been added, as 
well as a great cen- 
tral, octagonal dome ; 
while the choir was 
to have been carried 

out in harmony with Cround-PUn of San Pe«»io a. Bologna, 

the main building, 

and finished with a surrounding aisle and circle of chapels 
The total length would have reached six hundred and forty 
feet, the dome equalling that of the Florentine Cathedral in 
size. As it is, the parallelogram ends rather barely in a semi- 
circular or apse-like niche. Finally, the Church of La Certosa, 
near Pavia, 1396 (Fig. 319), — like the Milan Cathedral, a foun 
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dation of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, — may be reckoned among 
the noblest of those structures in which the Italian love for 
spacious effect finds, in the Gothic system, a perfectly unfet- 
tered and beautiful expression. The Cathedral at Como is of 
kindred design, and of an equally high order of spacious beauty. 
Its nave was begun in 1396; and, about 1513, choir and tran- 
septs were added in the stately style of the early Renaissance. 



Fig. 319. Church of La Certosa at Pavia. 


Among Italian civil and secular buildings there are a great 
number of considerable works. The palaces of Florence, the 
most notable of which are the Palazzo Vecchio and the Bargello, 
bear the impress of bold, defiant strength, with something of 
the gravity and gloom of a fortress. But in the Loggia de’ 
Lanzi, on the other hand (built after 1376), Florentine secular 
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architecture attains a rare distinctness and light beauty of pro- 
portion, in which, however, the rqund arch is again employed. 
The palace architecture of Siena, making a considerable use cf 
brick, has a thoroughly consistent, noble organization, as in the 
vast Palazzo Publico and a number of fine private palaces, promi- 
nent among them the Palazzo Buonsignori (Fig. 320). Among 
the open arcades erected 
in the various towns, the 
Loggia de* Mercanti (Ex- 
change) at Bologna exhib- 
its the elegant style of the 
fourteenth century carried 
out in rich brick archi- 
tecture. Free, light, and 
graceful, the very embodi- 
ments of pleasure-loving 
luxury, are the palaces of 
Venice ; their facades al- 
most invariably enriched 
by exquisite loggie, thereby 
showing their special adap- 
tation to life on the canals, 
as well as supplementing 
the limited courtyard space. 

The brilliant C4 d’Oro is a 
daintily elegant building ; 
and no less bright and 
graceful are the Palazzi 

Foscari, Pisani, and others. Fig, 320. The Palazzo Buonbigiion at Siena. 

This style reaches an ex- 
pression of magnificent grandeur in the Doge’s Palace, com- 
menced about the middle of the fourteenth century, its upper 
and lower colonnades being the most magnificent of their kind 
in the world. And, finally, the Gastello at Ferrara, with its 
frowning brick walls, and its towers with their defiant battle 
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ments, should be mentioned as an example of the fortress-like 
dwellings of Italian princes. 

As early as the beginning of the fifteenth century, the Gothic 
was displaced in Italy by the revival of the Antique (the Re- 
naissance), and was only able to maintain itself in isolated 
instances and in a few places ; its character even then being 
essentially modified by the introduction of elements tending 
toward the spirit of antique models. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The Gothic was most probably first introduced into Spain ^ 
from the neighboring realm of France. The highly imaginative 
genius of the people had already combined Moorish forms with 
their own architecture during the preceding period ; and this 
fact had, in a manner, prepared them for other similar blend- 
ings of style. Hence we frequently notice in the earliest Gothic 
buildings not only traits that recall the rich Romanesque style 
of the country, but likewise an occasional adoption of some of 
the la\dsh decorations peculiar to Moorish architecture. A 
particularly brilliant style seems to have been thus developed. 
Although we have no sufficient data as to the progress of this 
development, owing to a lack of research in that direction, the 
Spanish Gothic in its perfected form nevertheless ^ exhibits a 
suggestive individuality. The consistent constructive system 
and the rich ground-plan are here grasped with spirit and under- 
standing ; while, in the proportionment of height, a method of 
gradation is adopted which corresponds to the Italian Gothic. 
There is a J)redilection for the construction of the facade after 
the Northern fashion, not even lacking the open-work spires ; 
and indeed, during the later periods, German influences come to 
preponderate here in all respects. But at the same time there 
is an equal fancy for retaining the dome over the transept- 

1 Denkmiiler der Kimst, plate 58. Consult also the works cited in the chapter on the 
Jtomanesqne style. 
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square, while the ornamentation brings the rich Gothic world of 
form into combination with the luxuriant decorative magnifi- 
cence of Moorish works. From this combination structures 
result which may be reckoned among the chief monuments 
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Fig. 321. The Cathedral at Burgos. 


of the whole mediaeval period for grandeur of plan, and splen« 
dor of execution. 

The Gothic style seems to have been domesticated in Spain 
with the founding of the Cathedral of Burgos in 1221. This 
is a vast building with polygonal choir, including an encircling 
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aisle and chapels, suggesting the French model as plainly in its 
ground-plan as it shows in its details an interweaving of Moor 
ish reminiscences. The facade, however, with its open-work 
spires (Fig. 321), is a production of the German master, John 
of Cologne (1442 to 1456). Still more grandly planned and 
boldly executed is the Cathedral of Toledo (1227), attributed 
to a Spanish architect called Pedro Perez (or Petrus Petri), and 
intended to outrival even that of Burgos. The proportions are 
still more considerable ; and the whole structure is designed 
with five naves and with a polygonal choir, around which the 
side-naves are carried as surrounding aisles, with little chapels ; 
an arrangement which likewise finds its prototype in a French 
work, the Cathedral of Bourges. The central nave rises to a 
height of about a hundred and forty feet, while the aisles, as 
in the case of many Italian buildings, are graduated in their 
height; so that the inner portion considerably overtops the 
outer. In this cathedral, also, a splendid ornamentation, in 
which there is a tendency towards the blending of Moorish 
ideas, gives an especially rich effect to the interior. French 
infiuences may be still more unmistakably traced in the noble 
Cathedral of Leon, the plan of which bears most resemblance 
to that of the Cathedral at Rheims. Begun in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, this superb specimen of architecture is 
remarkable for the nobleness of its forms and the tapering 
boldness of its proportions, as well as for the magnificence of 
its broad and lofty windows. 

In Spanish monuments of later date, foreign influences are 
modified in favor of a type more in harmony with national 
customs and a Southern climate. The height becomes less 
marked ; but a rich dome is generally placed above the square, 
which the Romanesque epoch had already made familiar. The 
windows grow smaller, the wall-surfaces greater, and the breadth 
of the main building, as in Italy, is often very considerable ; so 
that frequently an effect similar to that produced by Italian 
buildings is suggested. The Cathedral of Valencia is noted for 
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a beautiful domed tower : this church was begun in 1262, but 



Fig. 322. Cathedral at Gerona. 


is, in great part, a production of the fourteenth century. Tnc 
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Cathedral of Barcelona ranks among the most important of the 
buildings executed in the true national spirit ; an imposing edi- 
fice with rich choir-aisle and chapels, a central nave forty-two 
feet wide, with aisles flanked by a series of chapels placed at 
regular intervals. The motive which pervades such designs, 
which are especial favorites in Catalonia, recalls Italian archi- 
tecture in such buildings as San Petronio at Bologna, and La 
Certosa at Pavia. Great quadratic vaultings, with yet greater 
boldness of span, are exhibited in the same region by Santa 
Maria del Mar. The Cathedral of Palma, however, seems to 
boast of the mightiest arch-span of the whole Gothic epoch, 
since its nave measures sixty-five feet across, and the whole 
main building a hundred and eighty feet. The Cathedral of 
Gerona, too, is on a grand scale ; a choir with three naves and 
circle of chapels being combined with a single-naved main 
building seventy-three feet wide, flanked by a series of chapels 
(Fig. 322) placed at regular intervals. 

The later architectural attempts reject, for the most part, the 
more splendid French choir-design, and favor a simpler arrange- 
ment of the ground-plan in all respects. Among such edifices, 
the Cathedral of Seville, begun in 1403, is one of the most 
imposing. Its five naves are of different heights, graduated 
according to the precedent set by the Toledo Cathedral. The 
transept-square is carried up into a dome. 

In Portugal, the Church of the Batalha Monastery,* begun 
in 1383, is a remarkable building, especially famous for the 
clearness of its arrangement and the consistency of its style. 
Except in this instance, there is a lamentable lack of thor- 
ough special investigations in regard to the monuments of 
the country. 

1 DenkmSler der Kunst, plate 58, figs. 5, 6 . Murphy: Flans, &c., of the Church at 
Batalha, London, 1795. Consult also Fournier’s Letters in C. von Liitiow’s Zdtschrift ftii 
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3. GOTHIC SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. 

A. ITS SUBJECTS AND MANNER. 

While architecture gradually passes from the Romanesque 
style into the Gothic, and the change is marked by many stages 
of transition, — so that the two methods, entirely different as 
they were at the start, flow almost imperceptibly into one 
another, and finally become almost indistinguishable, — a pre- 
cisely similar process takes place in the plastic arts. To be 
sure, the circu msta nces, tasks, and the themes of these arts 
remained materially the same as in the preceding epoch. The 
circle of repress tation was somewhat enlarged and enriched, 
but had been already determined in all its principal features. 
And, in truth, even those general relations which obtain between 
art and religion hardly underwent any perceptible alteration. 
However, we have conspicuous examples in Germany and Italy, 
reaching into the thirteenth century, of a movement extending 
throughout the whole range of the plastic arts, the productions 
of which still held fast to the Romanesque style and to antique 
tradition. Nevertheless, this antique sentiment, however noble 
and elevated, by no means filled the measure of the require- 
ments of the quickened national spirit. As the case of archi- 
tecture has already shown us, an energetic struggle between 
two equally powerful forces resulted in the transformation of 
the ancient forms, and produced, towards the middle of the 
thirteenth cen^ry, a new style, which differed radically from 
the Romanesque in every respect. This style had barely 
reached its full development before it spread over the entire 
Christian world of the West, and was adopted with a unanim- 
ity which bore witness to the fact how completely it was 
accepted as the exponent of that age. During the whole f our- 
teenth century, and during part of the fifte^th, the new 
method was held to ; although, perhaps on that very account, 
it soon assumed a somewhat conventional character, and often 
became corrupted by an external mannOTsm ; precisely as, in 
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another province, the gracious service of the courts of love 
stiffened into a mere court ceremonial. 

This new style did not arise because there was any thing 
especially new to express, but because the ol^ thoi^ht was 
conceived with fresh fervor, and sought a more adequate ex- 
pression. The soul of the individual, stirred to its depths, 
yearned to put into visible shape its own personal interpreta- 
tion of the sacred doctrines of the redemption. The sculpture 
and painting of that day were to embody, and do embody, a 
glowing enthusiasm, a lonj;ing intensity, and a fanatic self- 
surrender. These figures Iq^ the stately dignity and that 
elevated expre^ion of repose which characterize the antique 
works of art. They are slender and slim and willowy, and 
generally represented with a dreamy poise of the head, adorned 
with curling locks. The inclination of their bodies is at an 
angle, which throws the centre of gravity to one side, while 
the other is far drawn in, swaying the body out and in, as 
though they followed every impulse of the emotions. The 
impulses of their souls find expression in a look of radiant 
purity, which, almost without exception, gives a winning bright- 
ness to the face. 

This predominant expression is intensified by the predilec- 
tion for representing youtMul forms. There can hardly be con- 
ceived a sharper contrast than between this tender, blooming 
youth, and the hoary, aged figures of Byzantine art. To be 
sure, the new style loses in bold, robust manlmess, since even 
representations of men are clothed with a feminine grace ; so 
that one may find in them a reflection of the culminating period 
of chivalry, of Mariolatry, and of the worship of women. The 
drapery falls in soft, undulating fqWs about the slender, grace- 
ful limbs, down to the feet. The principal features of the 
antique costumes have been retained, in point of fact ; but 
they have been so far modified in accordance with the practical 
aspect of the age, that they appear to he, entirely novel. The 
actual garb of the age had preceded the work of the artist ; 
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and, as his eye was by this time trained to receive impressions 
of the outward world with greater definiteness, differences in 
costume were also indicated in his creations : indeed, even so 
seemingly insignificant a circumstance as that of the use of 
soft woollen fabrics, instead of the linen ones previously pre- 
ferred, had its influence in the transition from the stiff, lifeless 
parallelism of the linen folds to the soft and innumerable plaits 
of woollen material. 

But, great as was the internal difference of sentiment be- 
tween the figures of this and the preceding age, a still sharper 
division existed as regarded their relation to the architectural 
whole. Although the figures were animated by a new senti- 
ment, and individual aspiration endeavored to find expression 
in them, still no single figure possesses any especial personal 
meaning. It still appears with a backgrpj^d of architecture, 
or in an architectural framework. Hence these figures, in 
spite of whatever individual expression they may have had, 
were subordinated to the sway of that great universal thought 
which they helped to illustrate ; and only through their rela- 
tion to that thought are they made distinctly and clearly intel- 
ligible to the race. 

In one respect. Architecture had a direct effect upon the pro- 
ductions of the plastic ^ts, when, in her rich plastic decoration, 
she opened a wider field to sculpture : at the same time, the 
complete breaking-up of the surfaces of the walls into windows 
almost entirely put a stop to wall-painting, and in its stead 
opened the field to glass-painting, — a style of art, which, owing 
to its unusual technical limitations, could never advance beyond 
a certain point. Only Italian art succeeded in preserving this 
important field, and thus, at this very time, laid the foundations 
for its subsequent great achievements in painting. 

As the lofty enthusiasm, the ideal purpose of life, relaxed, 
art followed the same example. In architecture the rigor of 
the law early relaxed ; but, in the plastic arts, the movement 
so firmly fixed in the universal mind, and so ingrained in the 
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very being of humanity, continued until some time later. As 
late as the fif^nth century, art not only maintained considera- 
ble purity, but also, to a certain extent, gained in depth and 
sentiment. Then, however, a new force, that of realism, ap- 
peared in the world, bringing about a complete transformation 
of artistic conceptions, and introducing a new style into the 
plastic arts, which swept on with a powerful impulse, away from 
mediaeval forms, and toward a new epoch. 

B. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE NORTH. 

In sculpture, now most intimately associated with architect- 
ure, France takes the lead in this movement. The recently- 
erected cathedrals required sculptured decorations such as no 
earlier epoch had known to the same extent. The side-walls 
of the portals, the posts of the doors, the arches, and even the 
tympanum, and, later, the horizontal galleries so dear to the 
French Gothic style, which complete the principal division of 
the facade, were adorned profusely with sculptured figures. 
When the enormous extent of these structures is considered, 
when it is reflected that there are generally three doors in the 
facade, to which are frequently added as many doors in the 
facades of the transepts, it is easily conceivable that a wider 
range is here accorded to plastic art than had been in any other 
epoch. Hence arose, along with the demand, the power to 
create these profoundly symbolic representations, which appeal 
to us like a “Divina Commedia’’ carved in stone. The fall, 
the work of redemption, the resurrection, and, as a climax, the 
Ju^e of the world enthroned, dividing the good from the 
bad, — such is~lHe constantly-recurring theme of these great 
cyclic works, about which, as a central idea, are grouped the 
saii^s of the particular locality, in appropriate arrangement, 
with their especial legends. Thus the spirit of the people 
was raised from the holy legends with which it was most 
familiar to what was general, and embraced all mankind. 
Events were also portrayed, having a still closer relation to 
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human life itself and to the circle of daily activity, set in the 
frame of the changing hours and seasons ; and these, too, were 
again brought into connection with the divine governance of 
the world. 

We are first met by a series of works of this description, 
which, like the buildings of that period, mark the transition 
period between the Romanesque and the Gothic. The sculp- 
tures on the facade of the Cathedral of Paris are of remarkable 
design, although much injured and restored. The representa- 
tion begins on the north door with the life of Mary ; and even 
here the rigid traditional style is already developed into flowing 
life and noble grace, particularly in the sentiment and the form 
of the heads. 



Fig 323. Northern Side Portal of the Cathedral of Pans. 


The principal door, with its elaborate representation of the 
day of judgment, has suffered the most from injuries and 
restorations. The sculpture of the south door belongs, for the 
most part, apparently to an earlier period. On the other hand, 
the sculptures on the facades of the transepts, which date from 
the latter half of the thirteenth century, show a complete 
emancipation from the stiff, archaic types, and the noblest and 
most distinct perfection of style (Fig. 323). A central thought, 
resembling that on the facade of Notre Dame in Paris, is 
splendidly wrought out on the three doors in the facade of the 
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Cathedral of Amiens.^ Here scenes from the life of Mary, and 
of a local saint likewise, furnish the themes for the represen- 
tations on the side-doors ; while the principal door contains the 
impressive representation of the L^t Judgm^t. The colos- 
sal figure of the Redeemer on the middle 



Fig. 324* The Christ of the Ca- 
thedral of Amiens 


pillar of the door gives a vivid illustra- 
tion of the noble style of the whole, 
especially of the beautiful treatoent of 
drapery (Fig. 324). Beneath his feet 
there is a personification of Evil over- 
come by him, in the shapes of a lion 
and dragon. The sculptures which dec- 
orate the doors of the transepts of the 
Cathedral of Chartres, as well as their 
extended porches, are still more compre- 
hensive.^ Almost two th')usand figures, 
large and small, are grouped according 
to strict architectural principles of ar- 
rangement, and set forth the whole story 
of the redemption, as well as the entire 
circle of knowledge of the time, with 
lavish historical and symbolic illustra- 
tions. Here, too, the style is one of 
elevated solemnity, with suggestions of 
the st^r earnestness of the earlier 
period. The majority of the magnifi- 
cent sculptures on the portals of the 
chief facade of the Cathedral of Rheims 
exhibit, on the other hand, the plastic 
capability of the period developed to the 
loftiest freedom and grace.® They re- 


peat the same theme ; and over the main 


entrance is a representation of the Last Judgment, the different 


1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 6 o a. 
s Ibid., plate 60 a, 3-6. 


3 Ibid., plate 59, fig. 6, and plate 60 A. 
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parts of which show a marked versatility in artistic treatment. 
The Judge of the world, stern and awful in look, is throned in 
the tympanum ; the figure of the Redeemer, on the middle pillar, 
is, on the other hand, noble and mild in expression, and is one 
of the most perfect works of all mediaeval art ; the apostles on 
either side the entrance are figures full of strength and meaning ; 
the sitting figures of the saints, finally, in the tympanum (Fig. 
325), are executed with delicacy and grace ; while the naked 
figures of the dead, in naive and natural attitudes, are leaving 
their tombs at the resurrection. 



Fig* 325- Figures and Relief from the Cathedral at Rheims. 


When we survey the almost incredible multitude in this 
world of figures, of which we have only mentioned the most 
conspicuous, and which were all executed in the course of the 
thirteenth century, we are amazed at the energy and creative 
power of this epoch, the youthful vigor of which is, perhaps, not 
more brilliantly preserved in any thing than in the intimately 
associated creations of architecture and sculpture. The last 
half of the century, the rejgn of St. Louis, attained a climax 
which has been likened, not without justice, to the age of Peri- 
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cles : in fact, the whole middle ages can o£Eer nothing, in point 
of classical purity and elevation, to compare with the finest 
among these works. The artists of the sculptures at Rheims 
have attained a height of style which recalls the noblest works 
of antiquity, with the addition that an individuality of senti- 
ment finds a deep yet gentle expression in them. There is 
an illustration of this gentleness carried to excess in the 
sculptures of the Sainte Chapelle in Paris, where the figures 
of the apostles almost verge upon sentimentality, in the pecu^liar 
bejid of their attitudes, their constrained positions, and the ex- 
pression of the he^s ; though this defect is kept within 
bounds by the free, fine grouping, and, moreover, by the dig- 
nified treatment of the draperies. After the thirt^nth century 
had expressed itself in such glorious productions, sculpture, as 
well as architecture, greatly degen£rated in France in the four- 
teenth century; and the more scattered works of this period 
already incline to a conventional style. But in Germany, 
about this period,^ artistic skill received a fresh impetus, and 
produced works, which, if not so magnificent, still possessed the 
charm of variety and pleasing grace. We may find many ex- 
amples of plastic works, even in the thirteenth century, which 
take up with fresh spirit the new style just arisen in France. 
The new manner is easily recognizable (though in a Roman- 
esque interpretation) even in compositions like those referred 
to above in Wechselburg and Freiburg. Similar creations, but 
with a still more decided introduction of the new principle, are 
the statues on the south door of the east facade of the Cathedral 
at Bamberg, as well as in the interior of the church, on both 
sides of the east choir. This youthful, vigorous period, in its 
fresh feeling of the importance of the individual, ventures even 
upon equestrian statues, as is shown by the lifelike equestrian 
statue of King Conrad III. in the Bamberg Cathedral, and the 
statue of the Emperor Otto the Great in the Square at Mag- 

1 Dcnkmgler der Kimst, jdate 59. E. Forster: Denlon. deutsdier Bildnerei. Liepzig^ 
1856. 
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deburg. Also a series of sculptures in the Cathedral of Naura- 
burg belong to the most conspicuous works of this category. 
On the other hand, in Germany only exceptionally, as in the 
Minsters of Freiburg and Strasburg, do we find that pro- 
founder, more comprehensive decoration which belongs to the 
French cathedrals (Fig. 326). 



Fig. 326. Statues from the Minster at Strasbuig^ 


In the fourteenth century, sculpture in Germany reached a 
high stage of varied beauty ; and, if it did not attain to mag- 
nificent grouped compositions, — which were, indeed, precluded 
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by the almost exclusively architectural ornamentation of the 
churches, — there nevertheless exist in many isol^ed works, 
perhaps on that very account, a great depth of senl^ent, and 
often a great finish of execution. The statues of Christ, of his 
mother, and of the apostles, on the pillars in the choir of the 
Cathedral at Cologne, are of great value from this point of 
view, though they were completed after 1350. Although of 
great free^m and beauty, especially in the treatment of the 
drapj^y, they show that gentle inclination of the body, and 
swaying attitude, which become almost universal, even to man- 
nerism, in the works of this period. They are, besides, of 
especial interest through their excellent polychromatic color- 
ing. The sculptures of the southern door of the facade, and 
the reliefs of the high altar, belong to a somewhat later period : 
they are exceptionally carved in white marble upon a dark 
marble background. Much else of interest is found in other 
Rhenish churches. 

A peculiarly vigorous and influential activity appears to have 
arisen in Nuremberg. The rich sculptures on the magnificent 
facade of S, Lorenzo probably occupy a position just between 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The principal door 
has upon its middle pier a statue of the Madonna ; on both 
sides, apostles and prophets ; in the tympanum, scenes from the 
life and passion of Christ ; and, finally, the representation of 
the Last Judgment, composed of numerous figures. The deco- 
ration of the "Beautiful Fo untain ” (1335-96) has hitherto been 
erroneously ascribed to a so-called Master Sebald Schonhofer, 
probably an altogether mythical character. Its design and 
arrangement afforded a field for the representation of the secu- 
lar art of the period. There are sixteen full-length figures on 
the eight pillars, standing under handsome canopies. First the 
seven electors ; then three Christian, three Jewish, and three 
Heathen heroes, — Clovis, Charlemagne, and Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon ; Joshua, Judas Maccabaeus, and David ; Hector, Alexander 
the Great, and Caesar: higher up are Moses and the seven 
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prophets ; and, besides these, all manner of heads of men and 
beasts, gargoyles, and so on. The sculptures in the vestibule 
and on the principal entrance of the Church of the Virgin, 
the central point of which is the history of Mary and her 
glorification, are of a somewhat later date, — perhaps about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. The sculptures on the 
southern and northern doors (the latter known as the “ Bride’s 
Door”) of the Church of St. Sebald are of a somewhat inferior 
style, and belong to the latter part of the fourteenth century.^ 

Swabia appears to have been active in the production of 
sculpture in the first quarter of the fifteenth century.^ It 
found a rich opportunity in the decoration of the Frauenkirche 
at Esslingen, which displays a goodly number of sculptures on 
its buttresses and doors. There is a representation of the 
Last Judgment over the main entrance of the south side, 
which, in its vigorous freshness, is not without naive touches, 
and which also deserves mention on account of its original 
architectural surroundings. The figures still have the stamp 
of ideal dignity, but with it an effort at energetic realism, which 
gives to the whole a crude, strong, vigorous character. This 
is aided by the more massive treatment of the bodies, which 
do not run so into the extreme of thinness (Fig. 327). The 
plastic works with which the stately Church of the Cross at 
Gmiind was adorned about 1410 are very much richer, and also 
more important.^ The main entrance of the Church at Thann 
in Alsace possesses a magnificent sculptured decoration. 

The numerous works of the school of sculpture of Tournay 
take a very high place in the history of art, its activity having 
extended from the middle of the fourteenth century until far 
into the fifteenth. Its principal productions are sepulchral 
monuments, representations in relief, which, though proceeding 


1 R. von Rettberg : Niimberg’s Kunstleben. Stuttgart, 1854. R. Bergau : Der Schime 
Brunnen in NUraberg. Berlin, 1871. 

3 C. Heideloff : Die Kunst der Mittelalters in Schwaben. Stuttgart, 1854. 

* Consult Liil^e’s History of Sculpture, German edition, plate 398. 
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from a basis of mediaeval sentiment, exhibit a close study of 
nature in all the details of their work, and thus foreshadow 
the tendency which afterwards appears so strikingly in the real- 
ism of Flanders. These monuments are, for the most part, in 
the possession of a private individual : others, again, are in the 





Fig. 327. The Last Judgment From the Frauenkirche at Esslingen. 

different churches of the city. To these should be added the 
productions of the architect Claux Sluter, whose name plainly 
indicates a German or Netherlandish origin, and who was much 
employed at the courts of France and Burgundy. The Foun- 
tain of Moses in the Carthusian Monastery at Dijon, a work 
executed by him, dates from the year 1397, and is in a free 
and bold style, which indicates the beginning of a more delicate 
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understanding of nature.^ This is exhibited with surprising 
vigor and definiteness in the monument of Philip the Bold, 
executed by the same master in 1404, and at present in the 
Museum at Dijon. The road is here opened towards that 
energetic realism in representation, which, twenty years later, 
was introduced as a new conquering principle into painting by 
Herbert Van Eyck. 

England also takes part in the plastic efforts of this period, 
although her architecture is but little adapted to decorations in 
sculpture. The fagade of the Cathedral at Wells is a brilliant 
exception, however : it has an extensive series of sculptures in 
the noble, severe style of the thirteenth century, in which the 
cardinal ideas of Christian doctrine — from the creation to the 
day of judgment, from the beginning to the end of time — are 
set forth. The style of the equally numerous reliefs which 
adorn the spandrels of the arches of the triforium in the Cathe- 
dral of Lincoln is far more free and graceful ; noble figures 
of angels in lifelike motion admirably filling the spaces. 

Far more important in the history of English sculpture are 
the designs of its sepu^ral monuments. In these, even at an 
earlier period, the posMon and character of the deceased were 
indicated and expressed with much delicacy of comprehension. 
These ton^s are generally flat stones with reliefs, upon which 
the figure of the deceased is represented as in life, generally 
with crossed legs, — a position in which we see an early mani- 
festation of the tendency toward what is natural and realistic. 
Numerous works of this kind are in the cathedrals and other 
churches of the country. Several are in the Church of the 
Templars in London ; and the Tomb of Duke Robert of Nor- 
mandy, the eldest son of William the Conqueror, in the Cathe- 
dral at Gloucester, is especially interesting by reason of its 
striking characterization.* 

1 Du Sommeraxd : Les Arts au Moyen Age, diap. ▼. plate i. 

^ Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 6o a. Stothard : The Monumental Effigies of Great Britain. 
■London, 1817. 
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Tombs in other countries do not possess the wide general 
importance of these in England, although they generally indi- 



Fig. 338. Tomb>Slab of Archbishop Peter von Aspelt. In the Cathedral at Mayenoe* 


cate important periods of development in art. As a rule, 
th^ are simply tombstones, which, when let into the floor of 
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the church, are covered either with very low reliefs, or else 
simply engraved with figures in outline, the lines of which are 
often filled in with some colored material. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the stones were placed in the walls in an upright posi- 
tion ; in which case the sculptures were brought out into bolder 


relief. There are conspicuous 
instances of this latter style in 
France, in the Crypt of St. 
Denis ; in Germany, in the 
Church of St. Elizabeth at 
Marburg ; and in the Cathedral 
at Mayence,^ where, especially 
worthy of notice, is the Monu- 
ment of Archbishop Peter of 
Aspelt, who crowned the three 
emperors of Germany, — Hen- 
ry VII., Louis of Bavaria, and 
John of Bohemia ; a circum- 
stance of which the sculptor 
(Fig. 328) has availed himself 
in an amusing glorification of 
the Prince of the Church, who 
is portrayed as of colossal size, 
and quite overtopping the tem- 
poral princes. There is also 
in the Cathedral of Cologne, 
where various other monuments 
in the sarcophagus style show 
progress in sculpture, the beau- 
tiful Monument of the Arch- 



j, 329. Tomb-Slab of Duke Henry IV. In 
Breslau. 


bishop Frederick von Saarwerden, who died in 1414, — one of 
the most complete and superb works of its kind. Similar in 
treatment, and with rich polychromatic coloring, is the Tomb 


^ Bsccdlent photographs of these sculptures are in the work of H. Emdeo : Der Dom su 
Maingi Mainz, 1857. 
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of Duke Henry IV., who died in 1290, in the Church of the 
Holy Cross at Breslau (Fig. 329). 

Bronze-ca sting is chiefly used during this epoch for fonts, 
candelabra, lecterns, and other articles of chuiyh-fumitnre ; 
but it is also quite often employed for tombstones. Beautiful 
examples of monuments of this sort are the Tombs of King 
Henry III. of England and of Queen Eleanora, in Westmin- 
ster Abbey in London,^ executed by William Torell in 1290, 
and marked by a distinct and characteristic lifelike execution ; 
also, in the later Gothic manner, the Tomb of the Black 
Prince in Canterbury Catheral, executed 
after 1376, and others. Among examples 
in Germany, the most excellent is the 
Monument of Archbishop Conrad of 
Hochstaden in the Cathedral of Cologne. 
There exist, besides, a great number of 
bronze tombstones in Northern Germany, 
Flanders, and France, as well as in North- 
ern Scandinavia, on which the figure of 
the deceased is simply engraved in strong, 
deep-cut outlines, and surrounded by 
pleasing architectural forms, animated 
by designs of angels playing upon musi- 
cal instruments, and by figures of the 
saints and apostles. Several flat tomb, 
stones in Northern Germany exhibit 
successive stages of development: the 
oldest, in the Cathedral at Schwerin, is 
a double plate, representing two bishops 
Fig. 330. ^eL From a Tomb- (about 1347 ) : following which is a double 
plate in the Liibeck Cathedral (about 
1350) ; further, there is a plate in the Church of St. Nicholas 
at Stralsund (1357) ; and, finally, the larger double plate in the 
Schwerin Cathedral, the most beautiful and magnificent of all. 
In this work, the style of ornamentation of the smaller figures. 
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and of the graceful angels, seated among grape-vines, and play- 
ing upon musical instruments (Fig. 330), is full of tenderness 
and charm ; while the figures of the archbishops stand out in 
grand dignity and lifelike in- 
dividuality (Fig. 331). 

Carving in ivory was also 
much in vogue, during this 
epoch, for decorating small 
portable altars, as well as for 
little caskets and other arti- 
cles of worldly use, on which 
graceful pictures of the life 
of chivalry were designed in 
delicate reliefs. 

Still more extended is the 
employment of precious met- 
als in the construction of 
costly receptacles for relics, 
representing small Gothic 
churches, the designs richly 
and thoroughly carried out, Head of a Bishop. From a Tomb-SldW 

at Schwerin. 

with buttresses and arches, 

finials, gables filled with open-work, and slender spires. More 
especially beautiful, however, were the various vessels used 
in divine service, — the chalices, the ciboriums, censers, and 
monstrances, richly designed with architectural forms, and 
adorned with all the decorations of this luxuriant style. 



Finally we come to the consideration of the numerous carv- 
ings in wood, which were employed more and more generally 
alter tfte lourteenth century, especially in Germany, and more 
particularly in the decoration of altars. Better than any thing 
else they teach us the use of color, the polychrome of mediaeval 
plastic art. The middle ages delighted in the most extensive 
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use of color, not only on these carvings in wood, but also on 
the stone figures used either as architectural decorations in 
the interior of churches, or on tombs. It was, in part, the 
inner emotional life, seeking expression in these works, that 
called for the delicate softness of color to subdue the severity 
of form to a more soulful tenderness. Partly, also, the poly- 
chrome employed in architecture, and especially the many- 
col^ed, broken light which strewed in through the painted 
glass windows, required a carrying out of the same principle 
through the whole system of decoration. Thus we find the 
large altar-shrines — which, when triptychs, often had their 
two wings extended still farther by an added pair — entirely 
covered with statues and reliefs ; the latter shaded in per- 
spective, looking like pictures carved in wood, standing out 
against a gold background, enclosed by richly-designed frames, 
and with canopies and vines overhead. Even the figures them- 
selves, generally of small size, are attired in splendid gilded 
and damasked draperies, with borders and linings of brilliant 
colors, especially sky-blue and red. The nude portions, es- 
pecially the heads, are painted with a most delicate fidelity to 
nature ; and it is only in the gilding of the hair that the style 
asserted its rights. The architectural frames of gold, red, and 
blue, are in perfect harmony ; and the intermingling and com- 
bination of colors indicate a thoroughly practised taste. 

These costly carved altars, in which is celebrated one of the 
most brilliant triumphs of the Northern sculpture of the middle 
ages, first appear in the fourteenth century ; and they gain 
steadily in favor until the close of mediaeval art. We will only 
instance the Altar at Tribsees, in Pomerania, among works of 
this description, on which is an original although somewhat 
crude representation of the Last Supper. The great mass of 
similar works in carved wood will be spoken of when we come 
to treat of a later epoch. 
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While the Gothic style furthered in this way the develop- 
ment of sculpture, the progress of painting ^ not only was not 
promoted by the new movement, but was even decidedly jr^ 
tarded, since archij^ture, as we have seen, t ook away from her 
the gr^ wal l-spac es ; so that fresco-painting fell almost entirely 
into disuse throughout the North, and was only employed excep- 
tionally and in rare cases. The grand future, which, during 
the dominion of the Romanesque style, appeared to be opening 
before this branch of art, was thus irretrievably lost ; and the 
Northern nations purchased the satisfaction of expressing them- 
selves with full force in the Gothic style, by entirely sacrificing, 
for centuries, the power of representing their highest ideas in 
great productions through that very art which seemed best 
calculated for their embodiment. As a consequence, painting 
in the North was, for the most part, limited to minor art pro- 
ductions ; and, even as regards altar-pieces, her domain was 
curtailed by the prevailing pref^ence for carved works. Hence 
a certain idyllic limitation grew up in Northern painting : an 
excessive attention was paid to the expression of tender feeling, 
and the taste of the artist confined within narrow bounds. 

Among the best known Gothic frescos are the pictures in 
the apse of the Church at Brauweiler, which belong to an early 
period (Fig. 332), but especially the pictures on the vaultings 
and walls of the former Chapel at Ramersdorf near Bonn, all 
of simple and dignified beauty ; the latter especially one of the 
most unusual instances of a completely developed series, end- 
ing with the Last Judgment. Other specimens exist in the 
choir of the Cat^dral at Cologne and in the Church of St. 
Thomas at Soest. There is also a complete series of biblical 
scenes in the Cloister Church at Wienhausen near Celle ; also 
considerable remains on the vaultings of the Church of St. 
Mary at Colberg, in the Cathedral at Marienwerder, and again 
in the Church of St. Vitus at Miihlhausen-on-the-Neckar. The 
Emperor Charles IV. appears to have desired to assign a more 

1 Denkmifler der Kiinst, plate 60. 
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important position to fresco ; but his fancy for costly materials 
led him to give especial prominence to mosaic work, which was 
by no means favorable to a freer development of the art. Speci- 
mens of this style are the great representation of the Last 
Judgment on the south side of the Cathedral at Prague ; also 
a portion of the pictures in the Wenzel Chapel of the same 
cathedral, as well as pictures in the church and in both the 
chapels in the Castle of Karlstein in Bohemia. The large 
fresco of the Last Judgment in the Church of St. Philibert at 



Fig* 332 * Fresco in the Church at Brauweiler. 


Tournus may be mentioned as an important work of this kind 
in France ; and the recently uncovered paintings in the Church 
at Gorkum in Holland are examples of an early period. 

Whatever fresco lacked, however, in artistic effort and mate^ 
rial, was atoned for by the attention given to glass-painting. 
If, in the preceding epoch, an attempt had been made to deco- 
rate the simple Romanesque windows with pictures on glass, 
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how much more must the tendency to this mode of ornamenta- 
tion now increase, when space and opportunity for the most 
extended representations were offered by the wide, high win- 
dows of the Gothic style ! The simplest design was to sur- 
round the rich-patterned, tapestry-like window with represen- 
tations of figures, as with a beautiful border. Sometimes, 
however, complete scenes of biblical and legendary subjects 
were spread over the entire surface, but in such a way as to 
admirably bring out the Gothic architectural forms. This 
branch of art was, however, hemmed in by so many limita- 
tions, — not only by the general architectural divisions, the in- 
tersections made by the mullions and the tracery, but also by 
the clumsy, awkward, mosaic character of the mechanical exe- 
cution, — that its works were only made effective by the won- 
derful glow and harmonious splendor of the coloring, as well as 
by the dignity of conception and treatment of single figures. 
How imperatively necessary are severe architectural limitations 
in these works is shown by the experience of the succeeding 
epoch, which sought to cut loose from all hinderances, and to 
cultivate a freedom of composition which is denied to these 
productions. Glass-painting was carried to especial perfection 
during the thirteenth century in those regions of France where 
the Gothic style originated and was developed. The greater 
number of the cathedrals here, especially those at Ch^tres, 
at Rheims, at Rouen, at Boi^es, at Tours, and at Le Mans, 
contain superb examples ; so also the Ste^ Charlie at Paris. 
In Germany, pain tings on glass are unusual in the thirteenth 
centui^ and the art only attained a vigorous growth in the 
four teent h century, of which we have numerous instances, ex- 
tending far down into the fifteenth. The noblest specimens 
are the windows in the choir of the Cathedral at Cologne,' 
of the Stra sbur g and Freiburg Minsters, of the Cathedral at 
Regensburg, the Church of St. Katharine at Oppenheim, the 
Church of St. Martha at Nuremberg, the Church of St. Dio- 


1 See a colored illustration in the Dcnkmaler der Kunst. 
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nysius at Esslingen, and others. The glass windows of the 
Cloister Church of Konigsfelden ^ in Switzerland rank high 
among the productions of the fourteenth century (Fig. 333). 
The paintings on glass of the Cathedral of York in England, 
and of the Cathedrals of Toledo and Leon in Spain, are also 
celebrated. 



Fig. 333. Glas»>Painting from Konigsfelden. 


France also far exceeded all other countries in the art of 
illumination during the earlier period of Gothic art. In the 
art of ‘‘ illuminating,” as it was called in Paris, the masters of 
that city were widely celebrated.® This occupation went hand 


1 Consult the work on this subject published by the Antiquarian Society of Zurich. 

[4 In Purgatory Dante meets a certain Oderia, whom he greets : ^ Art thou not Odetia4 
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in hand with the development of learning, which gave to the 
University of Paris the first rank in the world ; and it attained, 
through the constant production of such works, to an evenness 
of style, to a successful technique, and an elegant elaboration. 
Gothic art imparted to it fixed architectural laws; and paint- 
ing on glass, now greatly cultivated, obviously influenced the 
methods of representation ; so that the veriest externals, such as 
the broad black outlines, were repeated from it. An especially 
beautiful psalter, said to have been designed for St. Louis, in 
the Library at Paris, which is richly adorned with miniatures, 
is especially worthy of mention. It contains numerous scenes 
from the Old Testament, simply and distinctly portrayed with 
strong and harmonious coloring on a gold ground, enclosed by 
a frame of severe Gothic architecture. But in this case, as in 
that of almost all French productions, mere technique is re^ 
garded, at the expense of originality, and delicacy of sentiment. 

It is otherwise with German illuminations,^ which were espe- 
cially employed during this period in the illustration of secular 
poetry, chiefly that of the minnesingers : they are generally 
executed in an unassuming style, in lightly-shaded pen-draw- 
ings, displaying a freshness of sentiment and a naive artless- 
ness which are in perfect keeping with the feeling of the poet. 
One of the most charming illustrations of the kind is in the 
Munich Library, — the Manuscript of Tristan by Gottfried of 
Strasburg, which seems to have been executed before the 
middle of the thirteenth century. There is a total lack of 
understanding of anatomy ; but in the attitudes a just feeling 
is expressed, and there is a childlike earnestness in the ex- 
pression of the heads. The figures are drawn in white upon 
a colored background; but the shading of the draperies is in 
colors. The pictures in the manuscripts of the minnesingers 

the glory of Agubbio, and the glory of that art which in Paris is called illuminating?* — 
* Brother,’ replied Oderisi, * fairer than mine the page which Franco the Bolognese pencils. 
AH his the glory now ; mine but in part.’ ” — Purgatorio, xi.] 

1 Abundant information and illustration of this will be found in F. Kugler : Klrine SchrU 
ten imd Studien zur Kunstgeschichte, vols. i., ii. 
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show still more distinctly the characteristic tendency of the 
Gothic style : for example, the Weingartner Manuscript in the 
Royal Library at Stuttgart, from the second half of the thir- 
teenth century ; also the numerous pictures in the Mannessian 



Fig* 334* Miniature-Painting. From the Mannessian MS. Paris. 


Manuscript in the Library at Paris (Fig. 334) ; finally, in the 
manuscript of William of Oranzeeof the year 1334. in the Library 
at Cassel, which shows in an especially attractive manner deli- 
cately-designed figures on backgrounds either of gold or of a 
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tapestry pattern. When, in the illuminating of Bibles, Psalters, 
or the Gospels, representations of sacred scenes were to be 
given, free artistic humor could not refrain from peopling the 
gayly-colored branch-work running round the pages of the 
books with wonderful and delightful creations of fancy, in 
which a frank and merry fancy often finds expression in the 
most charming play of humor. There are extremely clever 
drawings of this kind in a manuscript in the Berlin Museum, 
and others no less original in a Bible of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in the Public Library at Stuttgart (Fig. 335). A style of 
illuminating resembling this appeared in Bohemia during the 
course of the thirteenth century, numerous instances of which^ 



Fig. 33 S- Border. From a Bible at Stuttgart 


full of life and originality, occur in an illuminated Bible in the 
library of Prince Lobkowitz at Prague. 

Gerniany also far exceeded all other Northern countries in 
paintmg on p^^ls, especially after the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when this style of art was extensively practised.^ 
These painted panels were used sometimes as doors to altar- 
shrines, the principal feature of which often consisted of a 
carving in wood ; but very frequently the most conspicuous 
feature of the altar itself was a painting, which could be en- 
closed by means of two wings, or leaves, painted on the inside 
as well as on the outside. When the altar-piece is closed, the 


1 Hotho : Die Malerschule Hubert’s van Eyck. 
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exterior usually shows some single figures ; as, for example, 
the Annunciation, or saints especially revered. When the altar 
is opened, the large middle tablet, with the two inner sides of 
the wings, either represent a whole connected series of separate 
scenes, — perhaps the life of the Blessed Virgin, or the Passion, 
— or else the middle piece contains a single larger representa- 
tion, to which are added smaller scenes on the wings.^ Gener 
ally the paintings are executed on the wooden tablets (which 
were prepared for this purpose with a fine strong priming of 
chalk) in tempera; that is, the colors, finely ground, were mixed 
with some glutinous adhesive, such as white of egg. This 
material was favorable to a delicate, careful finish of execution. 
The coloring is generally tender and light, and set off by the 
frequent use of gilding. The disposition constantly increased 
to copy in the costumes the dress of the period, with its 
splendid adornments of gold, pearls, and precious stones. But 
the representations still stand out sharply from a figured gold 
ground, which does away with any idea of nature, and gives an 
ideal character to the whole conception. 

Much as these works are influenced by the universal ten- 
dency of the time, with its soft sentiment and spirituality, yet, 
after 1350, especial characteristics, and original, independent 
schools, are developed within these fundamental laws; the 
earliest among them being that which came into prominence in 
Bohemia in the reign of the art-loving emperor, Charles IV. 
We have already glanced at the numerous frescos in Prague 
and Karlstein. But there are also panel-paintings here, as 
well as in Vienna and Prague. Nicholas Wurmser of Stras- 
burg, and two artists of Prague, Kundze and Theodorich, are 
known as the artists of these works. The predominant char- 
acteristic of their art is an excessive delicacy, which in their 

[1 The author is descrilwg the so-called **triptychs,” of which several excellent examples 
may be seen in the Bryan Gallery of the New-York Historical Society, some of them belong- 
ing to the Byzantine school, and others to the Netherlands. Among the latter, Nos. 298 and 
309 are specially worthy of notice.] 
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drawing of form almost degenerates into weakness, but which 
m expression often conveys great depth and tenderness. The 
colors are applied with much delicacy, and with very soft grada- 
tions : but the forms are generally broad, and even clumsy ; for 
instance, the noses are almost always round and thick, the lips 
very full, the eyes large, and their expression is more open than 
profound. Moreover, the carriage of the figures is generally 
awkward, and harshly distorted by the high shoulders and the 
short neck. The Church at Miihlhausen-on-the-Neckar has 
several frescos and panel-paintings in the latter style of this 
school, presented by a citizen of Prague in 1385.^ 

The school of Nuremberg^ is of greater importance, its cul- 
minating period extending from the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Painting was, in this school, emphatically subordi- 
nated to the influence of the immense activity in sculpture 
which we have reviewed above ; and it endeavored, by means 
of painstaking drawing, and of ^careful modelling, and atten- 
tion to form, to compete with its sister art ; while at the same 
time a vigorous coloring preserves the distinctly picturesque 
effect. The figures are graceful and lithe, and, in spite of a 
certain conventionality, have a marked freedom of action. 
The heads express a tender depth of sentiment. The Imhoff 
altar-piece, originally in the Church of St. Lorenz, now in the 
Castle, is one of the most important works : its principal pic- 
ture is a coronation of the Virgin (Fig. 336). The noble dis- 
position of the draperies, the profound expression, the grace of 
the figures, associated with a vigorous modelling, suggest 
repeatedly the sculptures to which we have referred above ; so 
that we may decide that this work dates from a time later than 
1361, and before the close of the century. The later produc- 
tions of the school are recognizable by a somewhat crowded 
arrangement of the figures. This is seen to be the case in 
Tucher's great altar-piece in the Church of our Lady, painted 

1 C. Heiddoff : Die Mittelalterliche Kunst in Schwaben. Stuttgart, 1854. 

* R. von Rettberg : Niimberg’s Kunstleben. Stuttgart, 1854. 
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in 1385, on which are represented the Annunicatioii, the Cruci- 
fixion, and the Resurrection ; while on the wings are the birth 
of Christ, and figures of the two apostle-princes, St. Peter and 
St Paul. The Volkamer altar-piece belongs to the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. It is in the choir of the St Lorens 



FIgi 336. Coronation of the Virgin. The Imhoff Altar-Piece. Nurembeig. 


Church, and has pictures illustrating the legend of St. Theo- 
kar, and the life of Christ; also the Haller altar-piece in St. 
Sebald’s Church, with a crucified Christ between the Virgin 
and St. John, as well as several figures of saints. The school 
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of Cologne Ms of a more recent date than these, but, on that 
very account, more highly and more purely developed. The 
character of this school was also undoubtedly determined in 
a very great degree by the plastic works, which show great 
grace here as early as the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
There appears, however, to have existed here an especial artis- 
tic activity from a very early period, the results of which, in 
the domain of painting, were the most important of their time 
and style. The gentle, thoughtful sentiment which is em- 
bodied in the figures of the Gothic style was never so admira- 
bly expressed in painting, was never so profoundly appreciated, 
as here : hence the masters of Cologne are the pure^. expo- 
nents of that soft, pleasing style. For this reason they exer- 
cised such a decided influence throughout the neighboring 
regions, and even throughout all Northern Germany ; but, on 
this very account, their style is generally marked by conven- 
tionalism. The school of Cologne, like tl^ of Prague, has, as 
its original motive, delicacy of conception, and tenderness of 
treatment; but it unites with this a firm feeling for noble 
forms, for grace of demeanor, and for depth of expression. A 
soft gradation of the light and yet solid coloring, a childlike 
purity and sweetness, give to the better works of this school 
a charm of devoutness and sanctity such as is not seen in any 
other in such perfection, purity, and entirety. It is true that 
these painters have their limitations. They excel in portray- 
ing youth and womauihood, and this in their aspects of humility 
and dependence ; they have little gift for portraying strength 
and manliness, and none whatever for pa^on. These are, 
however, in truth, the limitations of the time, the positive 
side of which — its truth and its beauty — shines out with all 
the greater brightness. 

TTie most important works of the school of Cologne are 

p J. J. Merlo: Nachriditen v<m dem Leben und den Werken Kolnischer Kiinstler. 
Cologne, 1850. By the mme author : Die Bf eister der Altk&lnischen Malersdiule. CdlogB^ 
185a.] 
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connected with the names of two masters, who illustrate the 
two principal epochs of its development. Master William von 
Herle, who is praised in The Limburg Chronicle '' of the year 
1380 as ‘‘the best painter in German countries,” is the earlier. 
He is remarkable for a childlike innocence, a tenderness of sen- 
timent, and a radiant puiity of expression, embodied in g^e- 
ful, slender forms ; and for an exquisite softness of coloring, 
which gives to earthly things a kind of divine halo. “ The 
soul is all expressed ; the body scarcely at all.” The heads 
have a graceful oval form ; the nose is long and slender ; the 
mcmth sm^l, fu^ and lovely ; the forehead high and pure ; the 
eyes, always set rather close together, have a soft, dovelike 
expression. The Clara. Altar, now in the Ch^el of John in 
the Cologne Cathe^al, with numerous scenes illustrating the 
childhood and the passion of Christ, is among the chief works 
of this master ; as are also remains of wall-paintings in the 
Hanse Hall of the Rathhaus. 

The second master is Stephen Lochner, whose name has 
been handed down to us in Albrecht Diirer^s “Journal of his 
Travels in the Netherlands,”^ and with whom is associated 
the grea^t painting produced by the middle ages. This is 
the celebrated cathedral picture, painted after 1426, once in the 
Chapel of the Rathhaus, now in a choir chapel of the Cologne 
Cath$dral.2 The principal field represents the adoration of the 
three kings ; and on the wings St. Jerome is seen with his fol- 
lowers, and St. Ursula with her companions (Fig. 337), these 
being the two patron saints of the city : on the ou^de is the 
Annunciation. Stephen follows in the steps of his predecessor. 
He is filled with the same deep devotion and innocence, and 
clothes these qualities in the same noble forms : he imparts to 
them, however, an air of greater reality, by means of more vig- 
orous modelling, greater dep^ of coloring, and by the use of 

P This curious and interesting journal will be found translated in Mrs. Heaton’s Life of 
Albcedit Durer. London, 1870.] 

s Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 60. See the excellent engraving by P. Massau. 
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the gorgeous costumes of the day, yet without sacrificing the 



337. S. Ursula. One of the Wings of the Dombild, by Master Stephan. From the 
Engraving by P. Massau. 
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exquisite tone of ideality which envelops all the figures con- 
ceived by the art of the middle ages as with a hallowing at- 
mosphere. Thus the art of that period attains its highest 
culmination in his wonderful picture. 

IN ITALY. 

The art of sculpture in Italy aimed after and attained, during 
this period even more than during the preceding, a position 
independent of architecture. As the Gothic had here some- 
what tempered its severe system, it exercised a less rigid 
despotism also over this other art. Moreover, a sentiment of 
individuality was at an early day so far aroused in the artists 
themselves, that they were less disposed to subject their works 
so entirely to the dominion of architecture. Added to this, 
several of the most celebrated and most influential artists of 
the period were proficient in all three arts, or at least in those 
of painting and architecture ; from which fact there resulted a 
more correct adjusting of the bounds and requirements of the 
separate branches. Wherever sculpture is united with archi- 
tecture, it is done in an unf^ced way, with a view to pictu- 
resque effect. But, in the case of painting, full provision was 
made for it in the entire organism of the buildings ; so that 
on the ample surfaces of the walls and vaultings this art could 
unfold itself in that magnificent freedom of conception and of 
composition, which, as time went on, necessarily raised it to an 
undisputed superiority over the painting of the North. 

In sculpture,^ Giovanni Pisano, the son of the great Nicola, 
was the chief agent in the introduction of the new era. He 
was bom in 1245, died in 1321 ; and his early life was 
dedicated to completing the latter works of his father, es- 
pecially the pulpit in the Cathedral at Siena. If even in 
these works a newly-awakened sentiment prevails, opposed to 
the calmer, dignified beauty of Nicola’s more antique manner, 
this trait appears still more strongly and decidedly in Giovanni’s 

1 Denkn^er der Kunst, plates 6i, 63. 
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own creations. This change may have had its origin in the 
universal tendency of the age ; but the presence of numerous 
German sculptors seems also to have had its influence. But 
Giovanni did n^t take up the new style with the same gentle 
depth and tenderness with which it was practised in the North : 
on the contrary, he knew how to apply his greater freedom and 
vividness to the expression of dramatic p^sion and deep emo- 
tion, and united to these qualities an unusual amount of intel- 
lectual motive in his composition. 



Fi/ 338 Cain and Abel. From the Cathedral at Orvieto. 


The high altar of the Cathedral of Arezzo, dating from 1 286, 
is in this master's earlier manner ; an especially elaborate work, 
representing in a multitude of reliefs and small statues the 
legends of the Virgin and of other saints, as well as the fig- 
ures of apostles, prophets, and angels, in a noble, flowing, and 
free style, full of and movement. Another of his earliei 
works — on which he worked, with the assistance of pupils and 
workmen, from 1290 on — is the extensive series of sculptures on 
the facade of the Cathedral at Orvieto, the execution of which 
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belongs to the close of the thirteenth century.' These repre- 
sentations are not grouped within an architectural framework 
as in the Northern cathedrals, but in freer, more picturesque 
arrangement, — sometimes framed in delicate vine-traceries, and 
extended in vigorous relief over the four great wall-surfaces, 
between and beside the doors. The whole BiWe-stqry, from 
the fall of man down to the redemption and the last judgment, 
is given in symbolical sequence. There are numerous sug- 
gestions of Nicola’s manner ; but other portions show in their 
more intense and dramatic conceptions the uprising of a 
younger school (Fig. 338). 

The pulpit in the Church of St. Andrew in Pistoja is in a 
still more intense and pas^nate style, although not more free 
from overloading. This pulpit was finished in 1301, and, like 
all earlier, similar works, is supported upon beautiful marble 
pillars borne by lions. The spandrels of the arches and the 
panels are decorated with a profusion of finely-executed reliefs 
and small statues. Here are the Birth of Christ, the Adoration 
of the Magi, the Slaughter of the Innocents, the Crucifixion, 
and the Last Judgment, somewhat confused, overladen, realistic 
even to harshness and ugliness, but powerfully impressive, and 
full of vigorous life; the treatment of the single figures free 
and noble, and not without a hint of the antique. 

After the year 1304, Giovanni executed, in the Church of 
St. Dominic at Perugia, the Tomb of Pope Benedict XI. ; and 
in 13 1 1 the pulpit of the Cat^dral at Pisa, which was, how- 
ever, destroyed at a later period, and now only exists in 
fragments.^ A statue of the Madonna and Child, which he 
designed for a southern portal of the Florence Cathedral, is 
of consummate beauty and truly royal grace, — a work full of 

1 Engravings of these sculptures have been published by Gnmer. 

[3 By the enterprise of the South-Kensington Museum, casts of all the fragments of this 
jwlpit have been made, and the whole set up in the court of the museum, where it can now be 
seen, and photographs of it procured. The pulpit, erected Nicola Pisano in Siena, is still 
in place, and in perfect preservation.] 
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nobility and majesty, although lacking the more profound senti- 
ment of Northern Gothic art. 

A great number of scholars and disc^les attached themselves 
to Giovanni. Numerous altars, pulpits, and funeral-monuments, 
scattered throughout all Italy, testify to the overwhelming in- 
fluence of this master, who may justly be called the father of 
his epoch. The centre of artistic activity, even at this time, 
was Florence, whose great master, Giotto (1276-1336), with 
his universal genius, gave an immense impetus to sculpture by 
the active part he took in it. For the Campanile of Florence, 
built by him, he not only designed the bass-reliefs with which 
it is decorated, but also assisted in putting his designs into 
execution.' On this beautiful tower the history of man's de- 
velopment is set forth in a series of small reliefs spiritedly 
executed, and in symbolical order. This rich cycle of works 
represents with perfect clearness, and in simple and truly 
artistic treatment, the whole progress, from the creation of 
the first man, through the successful conflict with the forces 
of nature, up to the climax of a life illumined by learning and 
art, and secured under the maternal shelter of the Church. 

Under the influence of Giotto, Andrea Pisano (about 1270 to 
134s) arose to an independent and important position as a 
master. He assisted in executing the reliefs on the Campanile 
under Giotto's guidance : but his own masterpiece is preserved 
to us in the southern bronze door of the Baptistery at Florence, 
dating from the year 1330; without doubt, one of the noblest 
works of this kind. The"events in the life of John the Baptist, 
and also representations of the Virtues, are here given in 
twenty-eight panels, gracefully borderedTand in severe archi^t- 
ural arrangement. The^re treated in an incomparably simple 

P ** The basement-story is decorated wiUi bass-reliefs. Two on the northern face, repre- 
senting sculpture and architecture, were executed by Giotto himself : the renuuning five on this 
side are by Luca della Robbia, after Giotto’s designs ; and all the rest are by Andrea Pisano.” 
— Walks in Florence^ by Susan and Joanna Horner, where is a good account of the 
Campanile, vol. i. pp. 6a-66. See also an article in Macmillan’s Magazine for April, 1877, 
by Sidn^ Colvin, — GHotto’s Gospel of Labor.] 
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and severe style of relief. With the fewest possible means, 
and with the employment of two or three figures, every incident 
is described in a clear and lifelike manner ; and the figures are 
in the highest degree free and unconstr^ed (Fig. 339). About 
the same time (1330), the two Sienese artists, Agostino and 
Angelo, — who worked in concert, and had already assisted Gio- 
vanni Pisano on the Cathedral at Orvieto, — executed the 



Monument of Bishop Guido Tarl^i in the Cathedral of Arezzo, 
which contains sixteen scenes in relief from the life of the 
dead man, besides a number of allegorical figures ; and is one 
of the most comprehensive creations of that time. A very 
remarkable artist, Ai\^ea di Cione (better known as Orcagna), 
who also attained great results in all three arts, marks the close 
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of Florratine sculpture of this period (till 1376). His master- 
piece of sculpture is the thagnificent Tabernacle of the High 
Altar of Or San Michele in Florence (1359) ; perhaps one of 



Fif. 5^ The Betrothal ol the Virgin.' From Orcagna’s Shrine in Or San Michele. After C. 

Perkins. 


the most splendid pieces of decorative art in the world. ^ It is 
decorated with bright-colored mosaic patterns, besides a pro- 

[1 For a full and accurate account of the Church of Or San Michele and of this work ci 
Orcagna’s, see the Misses Homer’s Walks in Florence, voL i. pp. 196-219. Orcagna’s work 
is not literally the Tabernacle of the High Altar, but a tabemade endosing an andent picture 
of the Virgin. It is more prop»ly known as Orcagna’s Shrine. It is at one side of the hall- 
like church. The prindpal altar of the church occupies the usual place.] 
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fusion of reliefs, illustrating the life of the Virgin, with single 
figures of the prophets, saints, and angels ; the whole express- 
ing the Gothic devotional feeling with extreme grace and 
noble simplicity (Fig. 340). The beautiful medallion reliefs 
in the Loggia dei Lanzi, which was built after his death, have 
been recently denied to be his productions, on the ground of 
facts discovered in the archives. During this period there 
was also great activity displayed in sculpture in the other 
provinces of Italy, from Venice to Naples : the names of many 
artists are mentioned, and many splendid and incomparable 
works were executed. The churches of Naples alone, especially 
Santa Clara and San Giovanni a Carbonara, contain a num- 
ber of magnificent monuments of the princes of the house of 
Anjou ; yet, on the whole, they fall short of the spirit and 
delicacy of the Pisan school. Sculpture displayed a much 
richer, and, to a certain extent, a more independent activity, in 
Upper Italy; although, to be sure, we find a great many Tus- 
can artists employed there. 

Thus Giovanni di Balducco of Pisa erected in 1339 the 
splendid Monument of Peter Martyr for the chapel of that 
saint in the Church of St. Eustorgio in Milan, — a marble 
sarcophagus, decorated with reliefs and statuettes, supported 
upon pillars, and with a bevelled top. In the same church, 
the reliefs on the high altar, of scenes from the passion, in 
a very animated style, are more indicative of an activity in 
sculpture than are the rather contracted Monuments of the 
Visconti in the side-chapels. The Tomb of Barnabo Visconti 
(1354), in the Archaeological Museum of the Brera, is orginal 
in design, with its clumsy equestrian statue. The Monuments 
of the Scaligers, at Santa Maria Antica in Verona, are more 
important ; but they are of more value for their general effect 
as an architectural group than for their picturesqueness taken 
separately. Equestrian statues of the dead appear as the 
crowning figures on these monuments also ; the most conspic- 
uous example being the Tomb of Can Signorio (died 1375) 
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The rkh sculptures of the Doge’s Palace in Venice, coming 
down to about the middle of the fifteenth century, including the 
splendid decorations of the Porta della Carta, are emphatically 
Gothic, and even contain slight hints of a transition to the 
Renaissance. The beautiful stalu^ of the Madonna, of St. 
Mark, and of the Apostles, on the lectern of the principal 
choir in the Church of St. Mark, belong to this period. To 
conclude, one of the finest of these works is the Area (tomb) 
of St. Augustine in the Cathedral at Pavia, of the year 1362, 
richly adorned with reliefs and statuettes. The composition is 
a repetition of the style of sarcophagi traditional in Italy, 
supported upon pillars, surmounted by a stately canopy, and 
entirely covered with decorations in sculpture, even to the 
interior of the canopy. 

Painting is a more favorite art than even sculpture with the 
Italians at this period ; and to it the creative spirits of the 
day turned with especial interest. ‘ The results attained by a 
previous age in this domain of art are merely beginnings out 
of which the marvellous flower of Italian art, now for the first 
time, bloomed with ever-increasing magnificence. Painting 
was no longer confined, as it had been in the North, to narrow 
altar-pieces and to the labored technique of painting on glass ; 
but it could now express exhaustively the whole scope and 
depth of Christian thought on the broad surfaces of walls and 
vaultings necessarily conceded to it by architecture. It could 
now, even in the most extended and permanent undertakings, 
have an eye to great general effects : it could learn to work 
boldly and freely on a broader plane ; and could prove, with its 
full strength, that it was, in the highest sense, the Christian art. 
In taking a rapid survey of the importance attained by this art 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plates 62, 65. [Giorgio Vasari : Lives of Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects. Florence. First edition, 1550; second much altered in 1568. Best English 
translation by Mrs. Foster, Bohn’s Library, 6 vols. London, 1850 Crowe and Cavalcaselle : 
History of Painting in Italy. 3 vols. London, 1866 F. Kugler: History of Painting in 
Italy. Translated by Lady Eastlake. 2 Vols. London. Mrs. Jameson : Memoirs of Early 
Italian Painters, z vol. London, 1845 ; Boston, 1877.] 
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in Italy, we willingly forget the want of consistency in her 
Gothic architecture, which, indeed, was chiefly instrumental in 
paving the way for the development of painting. 

The centre of this art-culture was Tuscany, where painting 
was fostered in different directions by two great local schools. 
The Florentine masters, especially, took in the life around 
them with a comprehensive glance, and united with this fresh 
observation a thoughtful representation of the sacred legends. 
They especially delight in the delineation of sacred history, 
as in the lives of Christ, of the Virgin, and of the saints ; but 
they also have produced compositions of a mysteriously sym- 
bolic character, which are full of numerous lifelike traits, and 
for which Dante’s wonderful poem gave many suggestions. 

I The great Giotto, whom we know already as an architect and 
sculptor, is the first and strongest master of this time; and 
his industry is shown by magnificent compositions scattered 
throughout all Italy, from Venetia to the territory of Naples. 
His mighty influence long left its impress upon the Italian art 
of his age. It is only in coving large spaces that his genius 
finds full expression. He always aims at what is essential 
and characteristic, — at convincing clearness in depicting in- 
cidents, energetic delineation, and strong dramatic life. These 
traits are pre-eminently characteristic of his works, and are 
united with complete skill in the proportioning and arrange- 
ment of large compositions and extended series of pictures. 
With these traits, which he sets forth with his whole strength, 
the representation of single figures seems to be a matter of in- 
difference ; and even beauty is not essential. The type of his 
headii has a gr^t sameness ; yet it is of an imprgssive, if not 
anlittractive style. THiSre is an undeniable trace of the slen- 
der, long, Byzantine faces and figures ; but the inspiration of 
genius imparts to these a novel, youthful, and spirited strength. 
The artist seldom succeeds in portraying the passionate emo- 
tions — anger, hate, or ^e — in hjs^ f aces . Such attempts on 
his part are very apt to result in grimace. But, in their atti' 
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tude and grouping, his figures admirably express every emotion : 
not only depth of feeling, but the stormy emotions as well, are 
depicted with striking power. 

His greatness and importance are shown by three principal 
works. He executed in 1301 the paintings on the wdls of the 
Bargello Chapel in Flo rence , which were unfortunately much 
injured, and recently brought again to light, and restored. An 
especial value is given to these paintings by the portrait of 
the still youthful Dante, introduced by the artist, whose friend 
he was. He also executed, under the patronage of Enrico 
Scrovigno, soon after 1303, the almost endless series of pic- 
tures in the Church of Santa Maria deir Arena at Padua. 
This is a long, single-naved building, with a vaulted ceiling, the 
entire walls and vaultings of which he covered with pictures, 
representing the histories of Christ and of the Virgin, the Last 
Judgment being painted on the entrance-hall.^ 

Giotto proved himself in this production to be one of the 
great^t maste^ of any age. He freed from its bonds what- 
ever had before him been conventional ; went straight to the 
root of things, and seized upon the soul of an incident. 
Moving, stirrir^, profound, giving full expre ssio n to every 
sentiment of the soul, he throws a l^y dignity around the 
simplest, most unstudied effects. With his deficiency in ac- 
curate anatomical knowledge, he produces his effects by mere 
general indications ; and it is something the same with color, 
which he uses in pale tones and with slight shading. But, not- 
withstanding this, his power is striking, and the effect produced 
is irresistible. He has, besides, a surprising insight into actual 

[1 P. £. Selvatico : SuUa Cappdlina degli Scrove^ ndl’ Arena di Padova e sui Fresdii di 
Giotto, &c. Padua, 1836. John Ruskin : Giotto and his Works in Padua. 3 parts. Lon- 
don, 1854. Written for the Arundel Society, to serve as text for their publication, — Giotto ; 
The LiVes of the Virgin and our Lord ; a series of thirty-dght subjects from the frescos in 
the Arena Chapd, Padua. Mr. Ruskin has also published photographs of several of the 
allegorical figures of the Virtues smd Vices (painted by Giotto on the lower part of the wall 
of the chapel) in his Fors Clavigera. Sdvatico had already given some of these in his work 
on die chapel above dted ; but his plates are worthless. See also Kugler.] 
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life, out of which he draws picturesque motives, which he 
treats with such dignity, that they do not clash with the sacred, 
elevated, historical character of his subjects, and, in fact, bring 
this out into still greater prominence. In this spirit are the 
scenes where Joachim approaches the shepherds in the field, 
in great tribulation ; where, returning, he embraces his wife in 
happy emotion; as well as others. Many express passionate 
feeling; as where St.* John, with arms extended above the 



Fig. 341. The Entombment From Giotto^s Fresco in the Arena Chapel at Padua. 


corpse of his beloved Lord, appears about to throw himsel) 
upon it (Fig. 341). The pictures on the vault over the altar 
of the Lower Church of San Francesco at Assisi form another 
important series. The four pehdentives of the vaulting contain 
grand, deeply symbolical creations, crowded \^h figures, in 
which are symbolized the of the Franciscan order, 

—of Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience ; and the Glorification of 
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St. Francis is also given. The artist has here imparted to the 
dry allegory a breath of life and freshness, and has also clearly 
demonstrated his skill by the noble and harmonious filling up 
of the space. 

The great monastic Church of Santa Croce in Florence |;ias 
a number of frescos by this great master, recently brought out 
from under a coating of whitewash. In the first chapel south 
of the choir (the Bardi Chapel) is the history of St. Francis ; 
in the second (the Peruzzi Chapel) is the life of St. John the 
Baptist and of St. John the Evangelist, in masterly style ; as 
well as an altar-piece, the Coronation of the Blessed Virgin, in 
the Baroncelli Chapel, at the end of the southern transept. 
The beautiful Last Supper, in the former refectory adjoining 
Santa Croce, is also undeniably by his hand. 

In Rome, the porch of St. Peter’s Church has a large pic- 
ture in mosaic, executed after a design by Giotto, in which, 
according to accepted symbolism, the Church of Christ is rep- 
resented by the ship of St. Peter tossed upon a tempestuous 
sea. While demons increase the fury of the storm, Christ, 
walking upon the waves, brings help and consolation, and 
extends his hand to the sinking Peter. 

Among the few pane^aintings by ^iotto, we must notice a 
series of twenty-six pictures which he executed for the sacristy 
presses of Santa Croce in F'lorence.^ These are almost all pre- 
served in the Academy at Florence, although there are several 


[1 A considerable number of the early Italian paintings that remain once made a part of 
the decoration of articles of furniture. The doors of the presses in the sacristies, in which 
the vestments of the priests, and other objects belonging to the paraphernalia of the church- 
service, were kept, often had their panels painted by good artists ; and the same was the case 
with the chests, which, in those days, were much employed for holding things consigned, in our 
time, to the keeping of bureaus, and chests of drawers. The altar itself was in reality only a 
piece of furniture ; and the pictures with which it was adorned, often made a part of the solid 
structure, were not movable, nor meant to be moved. These panels have, in hundreds of cases, 
been cut out of the pieces of furniture to which they belonged, and often lose much of their 
effect by being deprived of their proper surroundings. The Jarves collection of early Italian 
paintings in New Haven, and the Bryan collection belonging to the Historical Sodety of New 
York, possess good examples of these panels.] 
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in the Berlin Museum. These small miniature-like pictures, 
the themes of which are the lives of Christ and of St. Francis, 
display Giotto’s usual distinctness, and animated suggestiveness 
of narration. 

An extraordinary profusion of paintings, especially of fres 
cos, in the churches of Florence and other Tuscan cities, 
show how absolutely Giotto dominated the painjting of his day. 
The chapels, chapter-houses, and sacristies of the great monastic 



Fig. 342. St Benedict exorcising Demons. Fresco in San Miniato by Spinello Aretmo. 


churches — as of Santa Croce, Santa Maria Novella, Santa Maria 
del Carmine in Florence, and San Francesco and the Campo 
Santo in Pisa — are rich in works in this style, displaying often 
Giotto’s methods in broad treatment and masterly composition. 
Taddeo Gaddi is one of his most important pupils whose name 
has come down to us : he is the artist of the Life of the 
Blessed Virgin in Santa Croce. So also Spinello Aretino, from 
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Arezzo, who decorated the Sacristy of San Miniato with inter- 
esting scenes from the life of St. Benedict (Fig. 342). Still an- 
other is Nicolo di Pietro. The last two belong to about 1390. 

Orcagna , who has already come under our notice as an 
architect and sculptor, is one of the most noted successors 
of Giotto, and allied to him in genius. The S trozzi Chapel in 
Santa Maria Novella at Florence contains a number of his 
creations. There is a representation of the Last Judgment 
on the wall above, and on either side, the window. The Judge 
of the world, enthroned in solemn majesty, is surrounded by 
floating angels with trumpets, and instruments of martyrdom. 
The Madonna and St. John the Baptist are kneeling in atti- 
tudes of humble supplication ; adjoining, on either side, are the 
sturdy, vigorous figures of the apostles ; below, men rising from 
the dead, a multitude of saints and of the congregation of the 
faithful, all bright figures upon a dark-blue ground, and all of. 
great beauty : the predominant expression, however, is that of 
character and impressiveness. The representation of Paradise 
on the left wall is still more remarkable. Christ is enthroned 
beside the Madonna, beneath a Gothic canopy, surrounded by 
angels. The whole remaining space is occupied by twelve rows 
of figures of saints, containing seven on either side, traditionally 
stiff in arrangement, and lacking in picturesque grouping ; but 
the glorious beauty of the heads, the free and characteristic 
treatment of the single figures, the inexhaustible variety in the 
arrangement of the draperies, are truly delightful. No other 
picture in the whole Gothic period unites such incomparable 
richness and beauty. The coloring is clear, light, and warm : 
the faces are of a lovely oval-shape, with noble, youthful fea- 
tures, a delicate profile, and careful modelling, with warm tones 
in the shading. There is a marked improvement upon the 
manner of Giotto in the disposition of the figures. The same 
may be said of the altar-piece of this chapel, which is inscribed 
with Orcagna’s name, and the date of 1357. On this Christ is 
represented throned in glory, and surrounded by angels, giving 
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the key to the kneeling St. Peter with his left hand ; while with 
his rigli^ he gives the book to St. Thomas Aquinas, who is also 
represented as kneeling, and recommended by the Madonna. 
This is a commissioned glorification of the Dominican order, 
out of which nothing but a dignified, solemn, official picture 
was to be made. Another altar-piece by the same master, di- 
vided into numerous compartments, at present in the National 
Gallery in London, was formerly in the Church of San Pietro 
Maggiore in Florence. The middle compartment contains a 
Coronation of the Blessed Virgin, consisting of numerous 
figures, constrained in attitude, but with fine heads and mag- 
nificent draperies. 

The great pictures, in the Campo Santo a t Pis^ of the Last 
Judgment, and more especially the T riumph of Death, illus- 
trate this master's profound knowledge of composition, and 
also his powerful grasp of the meaning of life. These works 
were universally ascribed to him upon Vasari's authority, until 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle raised the point of their genuineness. 
It is not to be denied that these pictures differ essentially from 
the manner of Orcagna's acknowledged works ; but certainly 
the yet undiscovered artist belongs to the most noted masters 
of that day. This is especially true of the Triumph of Death. 
If, in other great works of the kind, the painter was obliged to 
follow the traditions of the Church, in this a great master sets 
forth the transitoriness of all that is earthly in a free, bold 
style, and exhibits Death as the implacable destroyer of all that 
is blooming, fair, and glorious. On the right there is a com- 
pany of knights and ladies, in the costumes of the period, on a 
flowery sward, bordered by luxurious orange-trees, amid whose 
branches Cupids are hovering, — the knights with falcons on 
their hands, the ladies with lap-dogs. They are listening in 
pleasant ease to the strains of the lute and to song ; so that 
one fancies himself transported into the gay company of ‘‘ The 
Decameron " of Boccaccio. But meanwhile the frightful form 
of Death, in the guise of a hideous woman, comes unexpected, 
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rushing through the air, with black hair streaming, and sickle 
sweeping for the fatal stroke. Strewed about her in ghastly 
heaps lies a rich harvest of death, — princes and lords of the 
world, whose souls are borne away by devils and angels de- 
scending. These fortunate mortals have fallen a prey to death 
without a note of warning ; while a group of the sick, the halt, 
and the wretched, are represented with arms outstretched 



Fig- 343- Group of Beggars. From The Triumph of Death. Ascribed to Orcagna. 


towards the Angel of Death, supplicating in vain her whom 
they regard as their only friend (Fig. 343). High rocks tower 
up, from whose clefts issues a gay cavalcade of lords and ladies 
hunting. But suddenly the animals start back, the hounds be- 
come restless, and the gallant train comes to a halt ; for directly 
in front of this smiling life three graves open, showing the 
mouldering corpses of princes. A gray-bearded hermit stands 
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by, and points out to the great ones of the earth the terrible 
reminder of the nothingness of all earthly things. Farther 
up the mountain-height are other pious men, who lead a life of 
renunciation in a solitude consecrated to the service of God, 
far from the whirl of life. In the regions of the air, good and 
bad spirits are contending for the souls of the departed. The 
saved are borne away to the right, by soaring angels, into 
blessedness : the damned are plunged, by fantastic demon- 
shapes, into the fiery abyss of a flaming mountain. Perhaps 
the triumph of death over the whole creation has never been so 
poetically and powerfully depicted. The execution is hurried, 
and does not attain the tranquil beauty and purity of the pic- 
tures in Santa Maria Novella ; but the impress of a great master 
is unmistakable. Here, as in Santa Maria Novella, adjoining 
a fresco of the Last Judgment, is a representation of Hell by 
Bernardo Orcagna, the brother of Andrea ; but whereas the 
Campo-Santo picture is distinguished by a certain horribleness 
and weirdness, that in Santa Maria Novella is merely an unfor- 
tunate attempt to translate into painting the wonderful group- 
ing and herding together of the wretched souls in Dante's 
« Inferno." 

The school of Siena is essentially different. It aims less at 
representing actual life than at portraying the inner life of 
feeling. Its artists devote themselves to a loving delineation 
of single figures, beautiful with the loveliness of the soul, 
which they represent oftener within the confined limits of 
altar-pieces than in extended frescos. In this respect they 
are related to Northern art. Simone di Martino is the chief 
artist of this school, generally but erroneously styled Simone 
Memmi (1276-1344). His few pictures — for instance, a Ma- 
donna with saints in the Academy of Siena, and two Madon- 
nas in the Berlin Museum — breathe a profound sensibility and 
spiritual beauty. But where he attempts monumental works, as 
in the wall-picture of the Madonna as the Queen of Heaven, in 
the Palazzo Pubblico at Siena, he is weak and labored. Lippo 
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Memmi should be singled out from other Sienese masters : his 
altar-pieces are in the manner of Simone. Far from attaining 
to a larger, more intense life, this school finally lapses into an 
idyllic, tranquil existence : it allows the great transfonnations 
which swept over Italian art in the fifteenth century to pass 
unheeded, and finally abandons itself to a mere mechanical 
repetition of traditional formulas. 

A new and thoroughly independent development of painting 
took place in Italy in the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
The distinctive features of the new method were a vigorous 
comprehension of nature, a thorough study of form, and a 
complete insight into coloring and perspective. Almost all 
the painters of this epoch united in establishing a new man- 
ner, known as the realistic, and in thus laying the foundations 
of modern art. One artist, however, in the seclusion of his 
cloister, remained true to the traditions and mode of expres- 
sion of the middle ages, into which, nevertheless, the incom- 
parable beauty and feeling of his nature breathed fresh life. 
Fra Giovanni Angelico, called da Fiesole from the place of 
his birth (1387-1455), occupies an entirely exceptional posi- 
tion. He is the late-blooming flower of an almost by-gone 
time amid the pulsations of a new life. Never, in the whole 
range of pictorial art, have the inspired fervor of Christian 
feeling, the angelic beauty and purity of which the soul is 
capable, been so gloriously interpreted as in his works. The 
exquisite atmosphere of an almost supernaturally ideal life 
surrounds his pictures, irradiates the rosy features of his 
youthful faces, or greets us, like the peace of God, in the 
dignified figures of his devout old men. His prevailing themes 
are the humility of soul of those who have joyfully accepted 
the will of God, and the tranquil Sabbath calm of those who 
are lovingly consecrated to the service of the Highest. The 
movement and the changing course of life, the energy of 
passion and action, concern him not. His range is limited, 
although a continuation of that which the Sienese strove 
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after : but within its confines he attained the highest excel- 
lence; and he gave to the ideal a more complete develop- 
ment, by means of glowing coloring, imperishable freshness 
and beauty of tints, and delicate modelling, as well as by an 
unsurpassable arrangement of drapery, and by distinct group- 
ing and an impressive harmony. All of this goes hand in 
hand with a charming miniature-like delicacy of execution. 
Numerous pai^l-pictures, generally of small dimensions, ex- 
hibit the harmonious beauty of his art. There is a lack of 





lifelike en^gy, however, in his larger figures. There are a 
number of his smaller pictures in the Academy at Florence, 
among them a beautiful Life of the Lord, from which we give 
a Coronation of the Blessed Virgin (Fig. 344). Christ is repre- 
sented sitting upon clouds by his mother's side. He is placing 
the crown upon her gently-bowed head with both hands, while 
her two hands are crossed upon her breast in modest accept- 
ance. Her whole attitude expresses profound humility and 
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wonder at the honor conferred upon her. The drapery of 
both figures falls in folds of extreme beauty, and completes 
the incomparable harmony of the whole picture. There is a 
picture with the same subject, of similar treatment, in the 
Louvre at Paris. 

One of his most glorious works is a small altar-piece, formerly 
in the Sacristy of Santa Maria Novella at Florence, now in 
the former Cloister of San Marco in the same place, which has 
been converted into a museum for the works of the great 
master. This altar is a triptych, in three compartments, — 
containing the Annunciation, the Adoration of the three Kings, 
and the Coronation of the Blessed Virgin, — gJl in a style of 
the greatest beauty, fervor, and delicacy ; the forms finely 
rounded and excellently draped; the Madonna in the deepest 
humility, Christ in glorious majesty. The Cloister of San Mar- 
co in Florence, of which da Fiesole was a brother, possesses 
a series of his finest wall-pictures. In the chapter-hall is Christ 
on the Cross, mourned by his disciples and by the representa- 
tives of the church. This is of great earnestness, beauty, and 
dignity. There are numerous pictures, besides, in the separate 
cells, characterized by profound fervor ; as, for example, the 
Resurrection, and Christ meeting Mary in the Garden after 
the Resurrection. The most sublime of all his works are the 
paintings on the vaultings of the Chapel of the Madonna di 
San Brizio in the Cathedral at Orvieto ; Christ as the Judge of 
the world, powerful, impressive, and, what is singular enough, 
with that energetic movement of the hand, in rejecting the 
wicked, which Michel Angelo afterward employed with such 
effect in his picture of the Last Judgment. Beside him are 
beautiful choirs of angels, and angels with trumpets ; then the 
prophets, a wonderfully composed group of noble figures. 
Finally he designed in old age (1447) representations from the 
lives of SS. Stephen and Laurence in the Chapel of Pope 
Nicholas V. in the Vatican. In these he has taken hold oi 
the problems of life with the energy of a genuine artist, who 
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does not hold himself obstinately aloof from the movements 
of a new period (Fig. 345). 

From 1350 to 1450 there were numerous capable artists in 
Italy, who, to a certain extent, were under the dominion of 
Giotto’s influence, but who also modified in an independent 
manner the general style of the time. Aldighiero da Zevio ' is 



r«. 345. St. Stephen ghring Alma. From the Fresco, by Fra Angelico, in the Chapel of 
Nicholas V., in the Vatican (see Fig. 430). 


among the most celebrated of these, who decorated the walls of 
the Chapel of San Felice, in the Church of San Antonio in 
Padua, in 1370; also Jacopo d' Avanzo, who carried these same 
paintings to completion, and also decorated the Chapel of St. 
George adjoining San Antonio, and whose works are conspicu- 

1 E. Ffirster : WandgemIQde in der S. (jeorgen-Kapelle zu Padua. Folio, with 14 plates. 
Berlin, 1841. [In the English edition of Kugler’s Hand-Book of Italian Painting (London 
1876}, woodcuts of two of these frescos are given.] 
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ous for liveliness of conception, and richness of coloring. In 
the pictures of Antonio Vivarini and Giovanni Alamano (whose 
name shows him a German), painted in Venice about this time, 
there is apparent a striving for softness of coloring; and in 
the March of Ancona, that pleasing artist, Gentile da Fabriano, 
painted pictures, about the year 1450, which remind us of da 
Fiesole in their tenderness, and fervor of sentiment. He is 
inferior to that artist in religious zeal and devotion ; but he 
excels him in a naive, spontaneous way of treating real life. 
A joyous, noble spirit is expressed in his paintings, of which, 
unfortunately, a number of the most excellent have perished. 
One of the most celebrated of those that have come down to 
us is an Adoration of the Magi, of the year 1423, now in the 
Florentine Academy. This is rich in figures, and poetical in 
spirit. There is also an admirable Coronation of the Blessed 
Virgin, in the Brera Gallery at Milan, by him ; and the Berlin 
Museum owns an Adoration of the Magi which not less pleas- 
ingly exhibits the graceful impress of his art. 

In Naples, on the vault of the little Church of Santa Maria 
r Incoronata, is a series of pictures, rich in motive, formerly 
ascribed to Giotto, but now known not to be his, yet showing 
the hand of an artist influenced by that great master. They 
embrace the Seven Sacraments (Fig. 346), and also an allegori- 
cal Glorification of the Church. The great unknown artist has 
embodied his subject with a few significant touches in some 
distinct incident which is narrated with much force of charac- 
terization and an abundance of lifelike and striking details. The 
Sacrament of Penance is especially full of tremendous power. 
The Sacrament of the Holy Communion is represented with 
inspiring devotion. Very few figures are introduced into any 
of the subjects, and the composition and disposition in the 
space allotted are admirable. Colantonio del Fiore (1444) closes 
the art-period of the middle ages, and forms the link with the 
following epoch. Very few well-authenticated works by him 
have, however, come down to us ; and of these the majority 



346. Extreme Unction. One of the Series of Frescos in the Church of the Inoorenatn in 

Naples. 

In comparing the general results of the Gothic epoch in 
Italy with artistic efforts in the North, the fact cannot be dis< 
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puted, that the artistic ideal in the countries north of the Alps 
was unmistakably an architectural one; in favor of which^ 
Sculpture, and, still more. Painting, was forced to renounce an 
independent development: whereas, in Italy, that lofty archi- 
tectural ideal gave way before the general development of all 
three arts, which henceforth march forward hand in hand, en- 
dowed with equal importance, and contributing to each other’s 
progress. If, in the end, Painting arrived at the highest results 
of the three arts, it was because of an inner necessity, which 
was a part of her nature, and which, as we have already stated, 
made her peculiarly the Christian art, the interpretress of the 
entire range of Christian thought 
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CHAPTER 1. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF MODERN ART 

Although Christknity had called all men to li^rty, this 
destiny had been repressed in the mediaeval Church by the 
ascendency of the priesthood. In barbarous times this priestly 
rule had been a beneficent necessity : under its protection the in- 
fant germ of Germanic civilization had had time to grow strongs 
and had burst forth with power, ready to unfold itself glori- 
ously in the free sunshine. Thus, in the course of the middle 
ages, we have seen the absolute priestly supremacy decay, and 
the miliary and municipal life free itself in manly strength 
from the old fetters ; but the Church still exercised undimin- 
ished influence over the souls of men, and Art faithfully ex- 
pressed the dogmas of religious teaching in the spirit of 
universally-received tradition. 

But the yearning for freedom, for self-government, — the pre- 
cious inheritance granted to the Western peoples at the outset 
of their career, in contrast with the dumb submissiveness of 
the East, — awakened, after a brief slumber, to still bolder 
struggles. Even in the middle ages there were not wanting 
heralds who announced the dawn of the new day. We have 
seen in its very beginning the strong Gothic architecture, the 
purest offspring of the mediaeval mind, lose its strength and 
squander its energies in a capricious play with decorative 
forms ; but we have discovered at the same time, in the works 
of sculptors and painters, a deep longing to prove by their own 
works the miraculous power of their new faith. The breath of 

a more deeply-stirred mental life began to vivify the severe 
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typical forms. So long as the individual was fettered by the 
ban of his municipality, his ci^t and^guM, he could not rise 
to independence, and freedom of thought ; but, where he de- 
pended boldly upon his own strength, the fast-decaying re- 
straints fell away, and the end of the middle ages was at hand. 

It was no mere matter of chance that a series of great 
events came to the help of this struggle with its mighty pul- 
sations : their infliience, united with that of the new spirit, 
forced its way everywhere, changing the whole aspect of Europe 
from the very foundation, and offering to Western humanity a 
range of ideas and incitements hitherto undreamed of. It 
was a world-wide providence, that, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the discovery of the art of prii^ng endowed 
thought with wings, on which it was borne in its flight from 
land to land, from people to people, passing the narrow limits 
of nations, and uniting the spirits of men by a common bond ; 
that about the same time the conquest of Constantinople by 
the Turks diverted a stream of Grecian culture towards the 
West, bringing abundant nourishment to the vividly-awakened 
t^te for the antique ; lastly, that, before the century had run its 
course, the discovery of a new hemisphere marvellously enlarged 
men’s knowledge of the home of the human race, overturning 
at one blow time-honored theories, and unlocking new king- 
doms, not to the spirit of inquiry alone, but to imagination in 
its widest range. . The ancient Earth herself seemed to burst 
her fetters, and to lay open new and Doundless realms beyond 
the limits hitherto supposed to be impassable. How could the 
mediaeval conception of the universe, and law of existence, 
longer maintain its right All the contracted circles within 
which the world had so long been moving began to give way, 
and the inward disintegration was unceasingly accompanied by 
a universal revolution of outward existence. The municipal 
republics of the middle ages powerlessly succumbed to the 
pressure which everywhere was bringing about the formation of 
great states and extensive political organizations. The idea of 
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the modern state began to form and to realize itself, and the 
power of the sovereign arose upon the ruins of mediaeval liber- 
ties and communities. 

But that which victoriously asserted itself within all this 
mighty fermentation, amid all the struggles of power, craft, and 
daring, during this wonderful period, was the independent s^> 
consciousness of the individual, the greatness of personal 
genius. This was to be strengthened through a renewed and 
earnest study of antiquity, which was to bring on a period of 
higher culture, destined to make an end of the narrow scho- 
lasticism of the middle ages, and to unite all who aspired. The 
choicest spirits pressed forward to the study of classic literature 
with all the enthusiasm of youth, ransacked the cloister libra- 
ries for the forgotten writings of the Greeks and Romans, and 
shared with one another — at first by means of copies, after- 
wards through the newly-discovered art of printing — the treas- 
ures which they found. fQuickened by these studies, new con- 
ceptions of life and the world began to be diffused abroad ;}and 
the ossified forms of the scholasticism and dogmatism of the 
middle ages sank back to nothingness before the torch of the 
humanities. The Church herself could not close her doors 
upon the strong spirit that fain would penetrate everywhere ; 
and even the Vatican unbarred her gates to it, and the Vicar 
of Christ rivalled the temporal lords and princes in his fostering 
care of the re-awakened spirit of Pagan antiquity. 
i But while in the South this new culture was almost entirely 
formal, that more intense and earnest revolution of thought 
was gradually being accomplished in the German North which 
was irresistibly leading to a renewal of the religious life. This 
reformatory spirit had long since had its fiery precursors in 
Italy ; but there it was suppressed with a strong hand. In all 
its strength, and impelled with the full energy of moral con- 
viction, it now broke forth in Germany, completing in the 
Reformation the victorious emancipation of conscience from 
priestly s^y, and thereby making a complete breach between 
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itself and the middle ages. Indeed, this religious revolution 
re-acted upon the ancient Catholic Church. Where she came 
into direct collision with Protestantism, she experienced a re- 
generation which amounted to a transformation ; and only in 
those lands where she held fast to her tr^di^nal exclusiveness 
does she even yet continue to stagnate in mediaeval torpor. 

This complete revolution of life and thought necessarily ex- 
erted a great, and in many respects a favorable, influence upon 
the development of art. Henceforth, in every field of art, we 
find a predominance of individual imagination over tradition. 
During the middle ages, the creations of art could have no 
independent significance ; its forms were but symbols of the 
universal mode of thought prescribed by the Church.^ Custom 
determined the material, the conception, and the treatment ; 
and as the work of art was made subordinate to the church- 
use for which it was designed, so the name of the individual 
artist was forgotten in his production. We have already seen 
how first, in Italy, the individual pride of the artist was aroused ; 
how the more unshackled and independent significance of art 
led the way to new fields, to a broader perspective : but only 
now the results of this struggle were gained, and the last steps 
were taken. LAtX. does not dream of divorcing herself from 
religion : far from itj She still continues, perhaps with more 
earnestness than ever, to build, to carve, and to paint in the 
service of the Church ; ^ut the artist holds a freer attitude 
toward tradition. He translates the sacred legends and the 
doctrines of Christianity into his own language, draws a new 
inspiration for these subjects out of his own consciousness, 
and[evolves a new method of treatment out of his loving study 
of nature and the works of antique art j] thus creating a style 
whose lineaments, as if shut up in buds, were already warming 
into life in the attempts of an earlier epoch, now burst forth 

[1 E. Didron: L’lconographie Chr6tienne-Histoire de Dieu. Paris, 1843. Translated 
into English. Bohn : London, 1852. By the same author : Manuel de Plconographie Chr6- 
tienne. Paris, 1845. ^ invaluable to the student of the archaeology of Christian art.] 
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in full bloom. Nature no longer confronts the artist with an 
unfriendly or enigmatical mien : Ihe dares to gaze full upon her 
in all her beauty, to exhaust it by deep and searching study, 
and to clothe her forms with a power of realism of which 
mediaeval art did not dare to think. The study of anatomy 
and perspective, the more delicate observations of the effects 
of light and atmosphere, and the consequent perfection of 
coloring even to the softest shading, were the results of these 
efforts. The moment the artist had taken his position as a 
creator in the midst of life, every other individual necessarily 
became for him an object of earnest and loving representation. 

/-The symbolizing idealism of the middle ages died out : re^sm 
unfolded its banner, and started on its conquering march through 
ihe world, j 

Thence it came about that the soul, desiring to take its 
Jiving, personal part in the objects to be represented, handled 
religious subjects no longer for their own sakes, but as much on 
account of the purely artistic motives which they offered to the 
eye as for the sake of the deeply human truth and beauty 
which the heart recognized in them. | Works of art were now 
produced to satisfy a strong instinct of the soul, a personal 
love for the be^tiful and the sublime, and no longer simply 
to meet the needs of a church, No wonder, then, if these 
creations laid claim to acceptance for their own sake, proclaim- 
ing as they did what is eternal in every human breast, not 
in compliance with a command of the Church, but urged by 
that inner voice, and so standing as equal revelations of the 
divine. On the other hand, however, an advantage not to be 
undervalued accrued to Art from her holding fast to the tradi- 
tional subject-matter. She continued to be understood by the 
people at large, and was not limited, as in later times, to that 
narrow circle of culture on the heights of society, in whose 
refined and icy atmosphere her freedom is in danger of being 
stifled. And, besides, she was relieved of the strain of contin- 
ually seeking after some new subject, and could devote her 
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unbroken freshness to the theme already presented, and spend 
her whole force upon its artistic formation : in a word, she 
remained true to a circle of ideal conceptions, — an inestimable 
advantage at a time when such powerful attractions towards 
the material, and toward cosmic realities, existed. Hence the 
realism of this epoch went only to extremes in exceptional 
cases ; father, as in the golden age of Grecian art, it brought 
about a compromise, in which an harmonious union of the 
ideal subject with a form true to nature was effected.^ 

But the sister-arts did not travel toward their new goal in 
the same manner, nor follow a common course. |As an unmis- 
takable sign of the individualistic character of the epoch, the 
destinies of the different arts are henceforth distinct ; and, 
in connection with this fact, the diverging efforts of the North 
and the South become now, for the first time, apparent with 
all the consequences of this divergence. The observer must 
henceforth separate architecture from sculpture and painting, 
and Italian art from art outside of Italy. To be sure, there 
first arises a golden time, when, under the sway of mighty 
masters, works are produced in Italy in which all the arts 
are harmoniously combined. During the period, perhaps, from 
1420 to 1520, — that is to say, from the first dawn of the Re- 
naissance to the death of Raphael, — the sister-arts ruled a com- 
mon territory, still preserving the close union which had bound 
them all through the middle ages ; though, in the atmos- 
phere of the new time, the intimate relations of painting and 
sculpture were dissolving. Thus arises that long series of 
master-works in which the lifelike freshness of the study of 
nature lends a higher freedom and completeness to the plastic 
arts ; while their connection with architecture, which had like- 
wise cast off some of its restraints, saved them from a one- 
sided pursuit of individual goals, and from the final conse- 
quences of that tendency. Every thing during that golden 
age, in Italy at least, held as by a fortunate balance in perfect 
harmony, floats before the gaze of the spectator clothed with 
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the magic of an almost unearthly loveliness ; nor does creative 
genius in any period of art, the most blooming period of 
Greece alone excepted, succeed in so glorifying the earthly in 
its inspired work. But only too soon the dissolution of the 
ancient union begins : [^and, divided one from another, the 
isolated arts pursue their several ways ; painting and sculpture, 
especially, forsaking the trammels of architecture, and seeking 
to build up for themselves a new and independent existence^ 
This fact has been often lamented ; and it is not to be denied 
that it has its dark side, and that a too exclusive develop- 
ment of the two plastic arts could not take place but at the 
expense of grave monumental style. \ But even this is only 
the fulfilment of an historical necessity, which we must strive to 
understand ; and if we only consider how long the plastic arts 
wore the chains of architecture, how long they were compelled 
to subordinate activity in favor of the supremacy of their 
sovereign art, we shall not grudge the new and long-deferred 
freedom which gives them an opportunity to follow their own 
laws, urging them on to all possible attainment within the 
circle of their special operation. 

And so we shall come to understand that the art which pre- 
eminently expresses the universal thought and sentiment of the 
time must make way in future for those other arts which por- 
tray individual life and sentiment. Architecture goes on her 
own way, seeking a new law for her formations in antique 
art. There is, indeed, a transition period, during which, both 
in church architecture and in secular buildings, a combination 
is attempted of the hallowed forms of the middle ages. But 
this course is ere long entirely abandoned : mediaeval tradi- 
tions are altogether broken with, and an effort is made to 
take up a much older tradition, — that, in fact, of the antique 
world. Though the classic forms do not appear as a necessary 
outgrowth of organic life, seeming more like the noble shell 
which infolds the body of the structure, the very fact of this 
slightness of relation gives the new architecture liberty har* 
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moniously to fulfil all the necessary requirements of its exists 
cnce. The plastic arts, including painting, are undoubtedly 
more independent ; and in Italy, where it had been possible to 
preserve its ancient right unimpaired, during the whole Gothic 
epoch of monumental painting, on a great scale^the thoughtful 
intensity of the great cycle of painting — in the course of which 
the universally-received Christian ideas continued to form the 
subject-matter for general treatment — was united to that won- 
derful power of portrayal with all the truth of nature, that com- 
plete grasp of the life of the individual^hich exercised a magic 
charm over the souls of all men, cultured or ignorant, and which 
was never within the scope of the less perfect productions of 
mediaeval art. /The subject of representation was no longer 
limited by the dictates of the Church, but was suggested by the 
instinct for what is true and divine deep in the soul of the indi- 
vidual artist ; so that works of art had become things to treas- 
ure and admire, not because they told the well-known sacred 
histories, but because they contained within themselves a world 
of independent and sensitive beauty^' 

The reason why painting takes the lead more prominently 
than ever among the arts, and attracts, more than ever before, 
the force of creative genius, is made evident by the whole ten- 
dency of the time. Lit had proved itself to be pre-eminently 
the Christian art even during the middle ages, and sculpture 
had retreated to a subordinate position. The object of the 
sculptor is the representation of the perfect beauty of the 
human body. This task had been so completely accomplished 
by Grecian art, that no possible improvement was conceivable. 
The striving after ideal beauty, however, necessitates, at the 
same time, a tendency towards generalization, the study of 
the species considered as such. For the individual, the par- 
ticular can only assert itself in a deviation from the general 
law ; and, through the predominance of the characteristic, the 
universal beauty is sacrificed. While in antique sculpture the 
idea of beauty is analyzed, and separated into distinct concrete 
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forms, just as the full light resolves itself into the prismatic 
colors, we invariably find these to be incorporations of spe- 
cies, of general conceptions, of common distinctions of age 
and sex, never of separate individuals. Hence it happens that 
perfect physical beauty can only be expressed by,fhe repre- 
sentation of the nude form ; and that, at the utmost, a drapery 
like the antique, revealing rather than concea^g the body, 
can alone be adapted to the proper aim of sciiipture. \ But, in 
proportion as the perfection of the whole \/>dy is especially 
emphasized, the deeper significance, the rqjire thoughtful ex- 
pression of the face, becomes of less impo^tance jjfor the char- 
acterization of the head must be reduced to that degree which 
accords best with the complete development of the body as a 
whole. The more completely the antique ideal harmonized 
with these conditions, the more decidedly opposed to them 
was the Christian conception. |^At an epoch when physical 
beauty was accounted of little importance, perhaps even dan- 
gerous, or at least doubtful in its tendency ; when all its value 
was estimated by its devotion to the highest aims, and that 
which is spiritual, the inner life of the soul, held the first place, 
— sculpture was necessarily stunted ; and even when, during 
the middle ages, as in the c^5e of Nicola Pisano, the antique 
beauty sought to domesticate itself under the guise of Christian 
themes, the subject soon redacted so powerfully against the 
unwonted form, that this wa^ speedily thrown aside like an 
empty husk. ~ . > ■ , , 

When at last, with the epoch of the Renaissance, the antique 
was again laid hold upon more intensely, earnestly, and com- 
prehensively, as a type worthy of imitation, one might have 
imagined for the moment that a new and golden age of 
sculpture had at last arrived. And, in fact, it started upon 
a glorious course at first, bringing forth works of thoroughly 
original beauty, for which the antique may have served as a 
beacon, but whose essence, for all that, was an entirely inde- 
pendent one. But this delusion did not last long ; for, even 
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during the best time of this revival of sculpture, it never, on 
the whole, attains the importance of contemporaneous paint- 
ing: indeed, ]^he pre-eminent characteristics which appeal to us 
in its productions are unmistakably rather of the picturesque 
than of the plastic kind. And this is no marvel, if we con- 
sider that what filled the mind of the artist, and irresistibly 
impelled all his creative powers to do their work of represen- 
tation, was pre-«minently the life of the individual, the special 
characteristics of the single figures, the spirited expression of 
the emotions, as >revealed in momentary movements of the 
body. Yielding to Shis passionate impulse, all mediaeval tradi- 
tion had to give way : the sacred figures were forced to abandon 
the abstract ideal back^ound of antique art, and step forth 
upon the streets and squares of the fifteenth century into the 
freedom and open air of i^e natural world, not unfrequently 
disguised in the gay costumdr of the day. That vigorous race 
of men was so naively absorbeVi in the joy of its own existence, 
that the saints of the old andl new covenant, as well as the 
legendary worthies, were usuaMy compelled to purchase the 
right of being at all by an enfoitced masquerading in the cos- 
tume of the time; and, even wifiere the spirit of the antique 
prevailed so far as to urge the employment of an ideal 
drapery, no incongruity was fdklt in bringing it into direct 
contact with recent styles of dress. This tendency compelled 
sculpture to take to by-paths rem^pte from its proper, open road ; 
namely, into too strongly emphasizing what was characteristic, 
and in a treatment of relievo, whi<fch resembles paintings trans- 
ferred to stone or wood, in the diense grouping of figures and 
the perspective-like background o|f landscape and architecture. 
LThus we clearly perceive that llhe leading feature of the time 
is its continual tendency toward, Is the picturesque. Painting is, 
and henceforth continues to be. the art par excellence of modem 
times, [ it does not aim at perf ect physical beauty : it oflEers in 
general only a hint, a deceptiv^ appearance, of reality. But, in re- 
jecting so much that is impor/tant on the one hand, on the other 
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jt gains something not less desirable by way of compensation. 

Jit is enabled by means of the newly-discovered expedient of 
perspective, and by the use of color, continually brought to a 
higher degree of perfection, to spread out a greater number of 
figures, more richly grouped upon a wide plain, emancipating 
them from the ideal gold background of mediaeval /art, set- 
ting them in the midst of the laughing loveliness i^f Nature, 
beneath the blue heaven, in a green, smiling lanc^ape, or else 
among splendid halls stretching out into the f^spective of a 
gorgeous architecture, reviving with a new meaning the old 
sacred narratives in the bright and cheerj^l drapery of the 
time. |A11 force and depth of characteriz^ion, all passionate, 
momentary action, all free play of individual life, is seized 
upon with youthful energy, until we ,3tre so carried away, so 
charmed, by this true-hearted earnestness and loving childlike- 
ness, that we no longer remember the anachronism, but are 
devoutly thankful that we are permitted to bathe in the inex- 
haustible fount of life and hap^piness which wells from those 
productions. 

As is always the case, the spiritual needs of the time create 
suitable technical expedients., Fresco, with its clear, light 
tones, its free, bold treatment, its durable, solid technique, 
seems already, in Giotto's time, to have taken the place of the 
old, limited tempera painting 1 for wall-pictures. Henceforth it 
alone is employed in the cai-rying out of great monumental 
paintings. [An invention of/ much greater importance was in- 
troduced into Flanders by tiae brothers Van Eyck, and spread 
with great rapidity through ali the art-schools of Europe. This 
was oil-painting, the future eriiployment of which was to lead 
to wholly new tendencies in sort, to new effects, and to new 
aims; and which offered to the \realistic tendency of the time 
an unrivalled technical method means of its solidity, trans- 
parent clearness, and melting softness. Still further discoveries 
should be noted here; namely, the arts of engraving on cop- 
per, and wood-cutting by means of which artistic conceptions 
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were widely diffused through mechanical multiplication, thereby 
inducing a more rapid exchange of works, and bringing about 
re-acting influences of the various masters and schools upon 
e ach other. These twin branches of artistic representation 
were of intrinsic importance for the art of Northern countries, 
especially of Germany, where they were cultivated with the 
greatest zeaM. Art never came to the same wide-spread bloom 
here as it di^in Italy, owing to the stunting and breaking up 
of the great a^istic life in the course of the fifteenth century, 
first as a result\^ the Reformation, and later of the religious 
and political distractions which followed in its train. Even the 
most famous masteV worked single-handed, and Northern art 
lost more and more tht? power of adapting its activity to monu- 
mental objects : hence tlJjc temperament of the best masters 
inclined them to withdraw l^within the confines of their work- 
shops, not unlike the monastic?" artists of the middle ages, where 
they sought to express the rikh*i®ss of their ideas and senti- 
ments by the delicate lines of burin, or the coarser strokes 
of wood-engraving. Thousands^- copies of such engravings 
went forth into the world, and be\came popular and unpretend- 
ing ornaments of the home, infljuencing a wide circle of the 
people; while, in Italy, the public, out-of-door character of 
Southern life was as distinctively^’ expressed on a grand scale 
in the products of monumental ^art, so common in churches 
and palaces. 

Not the means alone, however, operations of 

painting, was indefinitely extendedi* Since there was no longer 
a desire to treat what was religii>usly, but what was humanly, 
beautiful and important, not only^ was the human side taken in 
religious subjects, but even th<i^s realms of mythology and an- 
tique legend were reconquere^rd interest of art. Indi- 
vidual fancy was allowed fre*^*® independent action in the 

conception and execution of such subjects. Profane historical 
painting speedily followed t^this movement ; genre and landscape 
{iaititing were presently j:nadded ; and the ever-widening circle 
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soon included all natural life, and every manifestation of human 
activity and circumstance ; so that artistic fancy finally took 
every thing within its scope, in so far as it could be viewed in 
the light of the eternal, the true, and the beautiful, and was 
thus susceptible of being transfigured by art. 

The historical examination which follows must present in 
detail the circumstances under which, in the course of time, 
the new principles gradually worked themselves out more 
sharply, were constantly more distinctly recognized, and were 
carried out to their last results in conception and treatment ; 
and since Italy prepared the way for the modern spirit, and 
with great strides preceded the rest of the world, so, in telling 
its story, the foremost place must everywhere be conceded to 
her art. 



CHAPTER II. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 


A. IN ITALY.l 

We have seen how the products of Italian art throughout 
the middle ages echoed the antique, and how even the Gothic 
style was forced to accept a certain compromise with it. In 
the heart of the land, the old centre of Roman dominion, it 
was never totally converted to secular uses by Christianity; and 
its forms still lingered in Rome, though sunk in barbaric de- 
generacy. The monuments of ancient art, cruelly mutilated as 
they were, still uttered the lesson of eternal beauty ; and the 
spirit of ancient art still lingered in the genius of the nation. 
Relentlessly as the love of building and love of war, each in its 
own way, had outraged the treasures of antique art, enougn 
splendid works remained as models, and subjects for admiration, 
to all thoughtful artists. Still the pioneering efforts of Petrarch 
and his scholars and literary associates were needed to open the 
eyes of artists to a full appreciation of the antique. The Re- 
naissance began its march of progress about 1420, at first 

1 Quatrem^ de Quincy : Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages des plus c^lfebres Architectes. 
2 vols. Paris, 1830. J. Burckhardt’s Cicerone ; and, by the same author, the account of the 
Italian Renaissance in vol. iv. of Kugler’s Geschichte der Baukunst. Stuttgart, 1866. The sub- 
ject is also illustrated in the following important works : — Grandjean de Montigny et Famin : 
Architecture Toscane. Folio. Paris, 1846. P. LAtarouilly : Edifices de Rome modeme. 
Folio. Paris, 1840. Perder et Fontaine: Choix des plus c61^bres Maisons de Plaisance i. 
Rome. Folio. Paris, 1809 and 1824. Cicognara : Le Fabbriche pih Cospicue di Venezia. 
Folio. Venice, 1820. Gauthier: Les plus beaux Edifices de la Ville de G6nes. Folio. 
Paris, 1818. F. Cassina : Le Fabbriche di Milano. Folio. 1847. Fr. Peyer im Hof gives a 
useful account of the style in his work, Die Renaissance- Architektur Italiens. Leipzig, 187a 
*34 
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clinging closely to mediaeval primitive forms and elements of 
construction, but, later on, following antique construction, and 
forms of detail, with an ardor, which, setting aside mediaeval 
tradition, gave rise to an entirely new architectural creation. 

Period First. — Early Renaissance} 

(1420-1500.) 

The fifteenth century is the time of that transition which 
sought to mediate between previous architectural tradition and 
antique forms. In church architecture there was a partial re- 
turn to the flat-roofed, and sometimes even to the cruciform, 
vaulted basilica ; but still there was an evident attempt to 
modify this constructive system by antique proportions. In 
domical buildings on a large scale, the architect did not hesi- 
tate to employ the various results of the bold technical skill 
of his mediaeval predecessors, so far as it could aid in the effort 
after broad and beautiful spaces which pervades Italian archi- 
tecture in every epoch. In secular buildings, the outlines of 
the mediaeval facade were adopted ; the principle of dividing 
the windows by slender columns, which is both graceful and 
well adapted to the principles of construction, being most fre- 
quently used. The chief charm of the new style still lay in 
secular architecture, especially in the building of palaces, which 
were developed from the mediaeval castle ; just as the showy 
life of this period — highly cultured, aristocratic, and adorned 
by art — was developed from the warlike, defiant, feudal, 
knightly existence of an earlier age. Thus palace courts were 
now finished with richness and beauty, surrounded by open 
arcades, which were often repeated on the upper stories ; and, 
whether the supporting columns were strong or slender, the 
preference was still given to antique rather than to mediaeval 
forms. 

The rule with regard to the emplo)rment of these ancient 


1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 64. 
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forms was, however, still somewhat arbitrary. Such ancient 
monuments as could be seen were indeed faithfully copi^ ; but 
there was no clear conception of their underlying principles, to 
say nothing of the closer relations of the parts. There was, 
accordingly, a tendency to dispose of the forms at random ; and 
in proportion to the non-recognition of their stern conformity to 
law was the free surrender to a graceful, fanciful style, which 
at this time inspired many minds, and often enticed artists into 
superabundant decoration. Although these works err in excess 
of grace and elaboration, and though w^k points appear to 
the strict architectural critic, they are still as far beyond the 
contemporaneous decoration of the late Gothic style, in fresh- 
ness, naivete^ wealth of fancy, and graceful finish, as free ar- 
tistic feeling is beyond merely mechanical handwork. Accord- 
ingly, these very works of the early Renaissance generally 
exert that resistless attraction which is the lovely privilege of 
inspired youth. 

Florence, long since the cradle of art, is also the birthplace 
of the Renaissance, and its father, the great master Filippo 
Brunellesco^ (1377-1446). It is related that Brunellesco spent 
many years in Rome, eagerly studying, measuring, and sketch- 
ing Roman monuments. The fact, that after long delays and 
troubles, after disputes and contrarieties, he was intrusted with 
the work to whose solution he had devoted his life, — namely, 
the completion of the dome of the Flor^tine Cathjedral, — 
proves not only his attention to the great constructive efforts of 
the ancient world, but also that he knew how to value the mer- 
its of the mediaeval buildings of his native land.^ The grand 

1 H. von Forster, conjointly with A. Gnauth and E. Paulus, has begun a work on Classic 
Architecture of the Renussance in Tuscany, which promised to be fine, but which came to a 
standstill some time since. We may also mention C. Timler’s Renaissance in Italy. Leip- 
zig, 1865. 

[3 The reader is again referred to Vasari’s account of the building of this dome, given in 
his Life of Brunellesco. This is one of the most interesting of the famous Lives, as Brunel- 
lesco was one of the most interesting of the artists of his time. In two niches in the row of 
huMings that line the pazza on the right of the cathedral are placed two modem statues, — 
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design of Arnolfo di Cambio had lain incomplete for almost a 
century and a half, when, in 1420, the Florentine Signoria 
invited a meeting of architects of all nations, at which Brunel- 
lesco’s clear and well-considered plan bore off the palm. In imi- 
tation of the Baptistery in his native city, Brunellesco carried 
the dome up with a double vault, but with the vast diameter of 
a hundred and thirty feet, without employing a centring, with 
its mighty tambour rising high above the eight massive piers, 
soaring upward in bold, elliptical outline to an airy vertex of 
two hundred and eighty feet, and finally crowned by a lantern 
rising fifty feet higher. Such was the origin of one of the 
most daring masterpieces of any age, in whose execution it is 
not the master’s least praise that he worked in harmony with 
the existing forms, especially the pointed arch ; and consider- 
ing the merit of this building, which, extending far into after- 
times, forms an epoch of its own, we gladly excuse the faulty 
construction of the drum, and the feeble introduction of light. 
The oppressive effect of the interior is, however, in a great 
degree, due to the dark frescos with which a later age unluckily 
covered the dome. 

Brunellesco’s conception of church architecture, when left to 
work with entire independence, is shown in the beautiful Church 
of San Lorenzo at Florence (1425), in which he again employed 
the flat-roofed column, or basilica form, and produced an im- 
portant effect by noble proportions, clear arrangement, and 
grand use of his spaces. The side-aisles are arched and 
widened by niches ; the transept is marked by a small cupola ; 

one of Arnolfo di Cambio, who contemplates his own part of the work, the body of the build- 
ing ; while, from his niche, Brunellesco gazes in a noble content at his soaring dome. The 
statues are reproached with their heaviness ; but it is impossible to look at them, especially 
after reading Vasari’s heroic story, without some stirrings of the heart. In the Spagnuoli 
Chapel in the Church of Santa Maria Novella, in the wall-painting attributed to Simone 
Memmi, the subject of which is the Church protected by the Dominican Order, the Church is 
typified by the Cathedral of Florence, which is crowned by the then existing wooden dome 
which belonged to Arnolfo’s original design. It is only by this painting that the dome of 
Arnolfo is preserved to us ; and it is also in this picture that we have the only existing portrait 
of Cimabue.] 
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and the details of columns and pilasters are strictly copied from 
the old Corinthian order. To make the arcades appear more 
slender, the pillars are burdened with the swollen entablature 
of Roman architecture ; an example frequently imitated in after- 
times. The Church of San Spirito at Florence, made after his 



Fig. 347. The Capella Pazzi at Florence. 


plan, is treated in a similar spirit.^ He also proves his pos- 
session of grace and elegance in the Pazzi Chapel, in the court 
of Santa Croce, where he makes a most beautiful use of the 
Greek cross, with tunnel-vaulted transepts, and a light dome 
over the central space. The porch too, with its vault adorned 


1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 64. Compare also plate 35, figs. 1, 2. 
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with colored terra-cottas by Luca della Robbia, is especially 
charming (Fig. 347). No less fine are the slender colonnades 
of the Ospedale degli Innocenti (Foundling Asylum), whose 
arches rise directly from the columns. The Abbey near Fie- 
sole is an unpretending, but at the same time elegant structure, 
consisting of a simple church, refectory, and cloister. 

Brunellesco was no less great, and perhaps even more for- 



rig 348. The Strozzi Palace. Florence. 


tunate, in secular architecture; for in the Palazzo Pitti he 
created a model for Florentine palaces, which may have been 
exceeded in elegance, but has never been equalled in majesty 
of effect. In a gigantic freestone edifice, apparently reared 
by a race of giants, he first made artistic use of the so-called 
Rustic style, whose sturdiness scorns all decoration, and finds 
:its equipoise in broad, round-arched windows. 

His successor, Michelozzo Michelozzi, followed closely after 
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this model in the equally vast Palazzo Riccardi, built by Cosimo 
Medici ; but he treated the Rustic style more delicately, gave the 
windows the graceful, mediaeval dividing columns, and crowned 
the whole effectively with a frieze, somewhat too heavy, indeed, 
but copied from Roman models. The court-yard is surrounded 



Pig' 349' Court of the Gondi Palace. Florence. 


by a fine arcade, in which the Corinthian pillars are closely 
united to the arches in mediaeval style, — a fashion afterwards 
followed in Florence. This palace architecture reached its 
noblest perfection in the Palazzo Strozzi (begun in 1489 by 
Benedetto da Majano), which harmoniously unites the delicate 
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proportions of the Rustic style, a noble division of stories, and 
an elegant disposition of columns in the windows, and receives 
an incomparable crown in Simone Cronaca’s world-famed cornice 
(Fig. 348). The Palazzo Gondi, built in 1490 by Giuliaiio da 
San Gallo, is a smaller building, blending the sober majesty of 
the palace with the well-proportioned grace of a simple citi- 
zen’s home ; and is also attractive for its charming colonnade 
with staircases and fountains (Fig. 349). Examples of this 
Florentine style in the neighboring city of Siena are the 
stately Piccolomini Palace (built in 1460), the Lesser Spanno- 
chi Palace with its grand frieze adorned with medallion heads, 
the Palazzo Nerucci, and the Palazzo del Magnifico. The neigh- 
boring Pienza, the birthplace of Pius II. (.^neas Sylvius Pic- 
colomini), by whom it was raised to temporary importance, stiL 
possesses the Cathedral, Episcopal Palace, and grand Piccolomi- 
ni Palace, adorned with colonnades and loggias as mementos 
of its transitory splendor. 

Ancient art finds a more correct and more strictly consistent 
follower in the versatile Leo Battista Alberti (1404-72). In 
the Ruccellai Palace at Florence he indeed employs the exist- 
ing form of palace architecture, but strives to combine with 
it a moderate use of pilasters. In the fagade of Santa Maria 
Novella he makes the unfortunate invention of the volute-like 
member, intended to connect the broader lower story with the 
narrower superstructure, and thenceforth destined to play a large 
part in church-fagades of the Renaissance. In San Francesco 
at Rimini,^ he copied the decoration of the facade from an 
ancient triumphal gateway, and tried to help himself with half- 
gables in the side-aisles. In Florence, finally, he made a won- 
derful attempt, in the Choir of Santa Annunziata, to add to the 
nave a cupola with adjoining apsidal chapels, after the model 
of the Pantheon, thus gaining neither artistic effect nor organic 
unity. 

Farther south the new style made but sporadic progress, and 


1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 64. Compare plate 35. 
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was only introduced by Florentine architects. Rome has a fine 
work of this period in the Greater and Less Palazzo di Venezia, 
and in the larger but unfinished Court, the first exani|)le of 
columnar architecture, copied from the Colosseum. In Naples, 
as in Rome, we find at first only foreign architects. A native 
of Milan, Pietro di Martino, built King Alfonso’s elegantly 
decorative triumphal arch in 1443 \ ^ind Giuliano da Majano, 
the Florentine, in 1484 designed the nobly simple marble struc- 
ture, Porta Capuana. 

The buildings of Venice produce an entirely opposite effect. 
The Renaissance seems to have been carried thither by Lombard 
architects ; but the rich city of lagunes impressed upon it that 
gay and fanciful element which already reigned in her palace 
architecture, and added to it a glorious coating of marble, in 
which varying colors glitteringly vied with elegant sculptured 
decorations. The arrangement of the facade preserved the 
same picturesque loggias, grouped at will, which were the re- 
sult of the locality, and its connection with the water; and 
only the forms of the whole assumed a more classic and antique 
style, although these were more arbitrarily dealt with than in 
Middle Italy. This tendency long prevailed ; so that the early 
Renaissance is here continued into the sixteenth century. 

The masterpiece of this period is the Palazzo Vendramin Ca- 
lergi, built in 1481 by Pietro Lombardo, the surface of the lower 
story divided by pilasters, and that of the two upper stories 
by columns, finished off with a rich frieze and cornice ; the 
window being divided by columns, and adorned with tracery 
(Fig. 350). Among other buildings of this date, the palatial fra- 
ternity-houses — the so-called schools — take foremost rank; as, 
for example, the Scuola di San Marco, dating from 1485, and 
the superb Scuola di San Rocco, extravagantly adorned with 
colored marble wainscoting and a wealth of plastic ornament, 
and which belongs to the sixteenth century. Finally, in the 
last ten years of the fifteenth century, the only grand Venetian 
court-yard, the court of the Doge’s Palace, was built, splendid in 
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material, but somewhat monotonous in effect ; and the glorious 
gianit staircase was finished by Antonio Rizzo in 1498. 

In Lomterdy, the fagade of the Certosa at Pavia, begun in 
1473, is one of the most beautiful creations of this period. 
Covered with marble, and decked, from the socle up, with an 
extravagant profusion of bass-reliefs, medallions, statues in 
niches, &c., the architectural forms are completely lost in the 



Fig. 350 Palazio Vendramin Calergi. Venice. 


wanton play of plastic decoration ; and, strangely enough, this, 
most garrulous of church-facades belongs to the most reserved 
of orders. Milan and its environs contain attractive examples 
of the early works of Bramante, whom we shall meet again as 
one of the leaders of the next period. He built the choir and 
transept of Santa Maria delle Grazie, covered the main space 
with a broad dome, and finished it on three sides with semi- 
circular niches. The exterior (Fig. 351) is charmingly and 
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richly decorated in terra-cotta. He displayed perfect grace 
and a perfect sense of decorative art in the cupola of the sac- 
risty of the Madonna di San Satiro. Antonio Fil^^ete opened 
the way for the fine brick ornamentation used^ in those regions 



Fig' 35>* Santa Maria delle Grazie. Milan. 


by the Ospedale Grande, built in 1456, whose incomparably 
beautiful facade with its pointed arched windows breathes the 
spirit of the dawning Renaissance. But the most brilliant de- 
velopment of brick architecture is found in the numerous 
palaces of Bologna, most of which have an open arcade itt 
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the lower story, an elegant column dividing the windows, and a 
noble cor^e crowning the fagade ; while even the inner courts 
exhibit grace of design, and elegance of execution. Palazzo 
Bevilacqua has the finest court-yard, while the Fava and Gua- 
landi Palaces possess most elegant facades. This style was also 
carried into the neighboring Ferrara, where the unfinished and 
ruined Palazzo Scrofa forms one of the most beautiful and 



Fig 352 - The Palazzo Communale. Brescia. 


imposing specimens of secular work of the early period. The 
Palazzo de* Diamanti, built in the year 1493, on the contrary, 
is executed entirely in faceted blocks of freestone, which greatly 
detract from the effect of the delicate pilasters. The Palazzo 
del Consiglio in Padua, built by Biagio Rossetti of Ferrara, is 
conspicuous for its open hall, and nobly-planned, marble-covered 
upper story. The Palazzo del Consiglio in Verona is a fine 
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specimen of the work of the celebrated architect Fra Giocondo, 
who was destined to carry the Renaissance style into France. 
The grandly designed and beautifully executed Palazzo Commu- 
nale at Brescia (Fig. 352), with its open hall on the ground- 
floor and the nobly proportioned upper story, is one of the 
most admirable buildings of this period ; as is also the little 
Church of Santa Maria de* Miracoli, with its lavishly decorated 
facade. The Palace of Urbino,^ begun in 1468 by Luciano 
Laurana, a Dalmatian, and finished by Baccio Pintelli, gives 
us a complete example of the extensive designs for the princely 
residences of the day, with graceful porch and countless rich'y 
ornamented rooms. It is a model of artistically ennobled secu- 
lar architecture. 


Second Period. — High Renaissance?^ 

(l 500 M 580.) 

So long as the chief seat of the new school of architecture 
was in Florence, it retained that free, transitional character 
produced by the fusion of mediaeval and antique forms. About 
1 500 the scene of action changed, and with it the destiny of 
the Renaissance. The art-loving Pope, Julius II., drew the 
greatest masters of modern times to his court ; and Rome be- 
came thenceforth the centre of art. A space of twenty years 
became a second Periclean period, wherein all the arts once 
more worked in rare harmony, and brought forth works of the 
utmost importance, and of imperishable beauty. It was in the 
very nature of things that architecture should henceforth be 
classic on that classic soil. A deeper, more thorough study of 
the a.ntique remains began : there was a more serious effort to 
seek out their laws and relations ; and Vitruvius, again brought 
to light, facilitated the determination of fixed canons of form. 
From that time forth the antique members were modelled witt 

1 Compare F. Arnold: Der Palast von Urbino. Leipzig, 
s Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 71. 
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greater purity, and handled with greater certainty ; and a digni- 
fied moderation, a more intimate relation of the forms to the 
whole structure, replaced the early childish love of rich decora- 
tion. Nevertheless, the antique form was and remained but 
an outer garment, spontaneously chosen ; laid upon the struc- 
ture from free choice, not from inward necessity. The true 
architectural idea, the beautiful distribution of the spaces, the 
grandeur of the design, belonged quite as exclusively to the new 
architects as the requirements which gave birth to the archi- 
tectural design did to the new age. The Italian taste for 
broad, open, well-arranged spaces, was more triumphant than 
ever. In palace and church, free sway was given to the artist ; 
and the fact that the masters knew the limits of beauty and 
propriety is but a higher proof of their noble moderation. 

Now, too, the Renaissance did its best work in the realm of 
secular architecture. It met every need with its appropriate 
and individual form, and gave fit expression in its palaces to the 
aristocratic, free, and highly-cultured life. The various stories 
were clearly distinguished on the facades by cornices : they were 
well balanced in their mutual proportions, and were, besides, 
agreeably subdivided by light pilasters of the various antique 
orders. Windows and doors also gave up the mediaeval forms, 
and were framed in the antique style : sometimes they were 
crowned with small pediments. In the porticos, rows of pillars 
were frequently employed, in imitation of those in the Colos- 
seum and similar Roman buildings ; yet we also meet with 
light, airy-columned courts. In either case, as in the pilasters 
of the fagade, the various classic orders were employed after 
the antique model, passing from ponderous and simple forms 
to something lighter and richer in the Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian styles. A combination of sculpture and painting was 
used to adorn the interior spaces, which thus attained an incom- 
parable beauty. 

Less favorable was the development of church architecture. 
True, there was no lack of works of the first rank, of great 
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artistic skill : but the unconditional return to the heavy, mas- 
sive Roman system of piers and tunnel-vaulted domes, merely 
decoratively clad in antique garb, was a retrogression, compared 
with the productions of the middle ages, in point of construc- 
tion ; and the idea expressed by the showy Rpman forms was 
directly opposed to Christian feeling. In the ground-plan, the 
artist was left to his own discretion to choose between a nave 
or a central design ; but there was always an attempt to com- 
bine with the building a va^ dome, which Brunellesco’s ex- 
ample made a prominent point in church architecture. Hith- 
erto, facades were usually made with two stories of pilasters, 
corresponding indeed to the internal construction, but gener- 
ally requiring the ugly volute-members to connect the two 
stories. The desire to employ but few large forms at this point 
as well, soon gave rise to those colossal pieces of decoration, 
clumsy copies of antique temple-fagades, with protruding col- 
umns and broad antique pediments, an unpleasant contrast to 
which is formed by the paltry doors and windows. 

Historically considered, this great period may be divided into 
two epochs, whose limit is about the year 1540. At that time, 
a somewhat cooler and more sober element began to prevail in 
architectural designs, which were still pure and correct in detail : 
the principal members, however, were more sharply marked 
than before ; engaged columns being used instead of the mod- 
erate rows of pilasters, and a more energetic attempt at effect 
being evident in other details. This was the transition to the 
closing period, — the baroque style, which was destined to burst 
the bonds of strict rule. 

The great founder of the Roman school was the before-men- 
tioned Bramante, whose real name was Donato Lazzari of 
Urbino (1444-1514). The youthful love of decoration of the 
early period is pre-eminent in his Milanese works ; but in 
Rome he founded the severe, simple, and noble style of the 
Renaissance. His greatest work in secular architecture is 
the Palace of the Cancellaria, which, like his Church of San 
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Lorenzo- in -DamaSo, has a single, mighty facade. The struc- 
ture, built of fine travertine, is of delicate rustic design ; the 
lower story simple and plain ; the surfaces of the two upper 
stories are broken by rows of pilasters in pairs, which rest on 
stylobates, and each of which supports a complete antique en- 
tablature. The whole is crowned with a console-cornice. The 
windows in the lower story are small and square ; on the first 



f ig* 353* Court of the Palace of the Cancellana. Rome. 


floor they are round arched, but with antique frames and crown- 
ing ; in the upper story, to which a half-story, or mezzanine, is 
added, they are again square and small. Especially admirable 
are the noble proportions and harmonious design of the whole, 
which is content with the most modest and delicate profile in 
the details. The court, with its three-storied portico (Fig. 353), 
is one of the noblest and most beautiful of the whole Renais- 
sance.^ * Bramante repeated the same system of facade, with a 


1 Denknialer der Kunst, plate 71 . 
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few well-judged variations, in the Palazzo* Giraud ; * he also 
built the Cortile di San Damaso in the ’Vatican Palace, made 
so famous by Raphael’s Loggie, and whose slender piered halls 
are so grand and impressive ; and, finally, he directed, for a con- 
siderable time, the building of St. Peter’s, more particular men- 
tion of which we reserve for future pages. 

The decided influence excited by Bramante over his contem- 
poraries is traceable in a series of important works by various 
clever masters ; one of the most successful being Baldassare 
Peruzzi (1481-1537), who built many modest but thoroughly 
artistic smaller buildings in Siena. His best work in Rome 
is the Villa Farnesina,^ noted for its frescos by Raphael, and 
one of the most graceful buildings of this period. Enclosed 
is an open hall with rows of columns between two project- 
ing wings, on the vaulting of which Raphael painted the story 
of Cupid and Psyche. While the interior is agreeably ar- 
ranged, and finely proportioned, the exterior, in spite of its 
want of decoration and the poor material of which it is built, 
produces an elegant effect by its Doric pilasters ; which effect 
is further increased by a frieze of genii with garlands. The 
Palazzo Massimi, with its picturesque entrance-hall and charm- 
ing court, is also his work (Fig. 354). 

Next in order comes Raphael (1483-1520), the architectural 
background of whose frescos was not his least claim to the 
title of architect ; for his Palazzo Pandolfini at Florence,® a 
noble work, entitles him to rank among the greatest masters of 
the age. The rustication of the angles, and the framing of 
the windows by pilasters or columns, supporting either a trian- 
gular or a round pediment, make their first appearance in 
this and other buildings of the same date. Raphael was also 
for some time employed in the building of St. Peter’s. One of 
the most magnificent palaces in Rome — the Palazzo Farnese, 
designed by Antonio da Sangallo the younger — exhibits a simi- 
lar treatment in its colossal facade, which, however, appears 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, fig. i. 2 ibid., plate 71, fig. 3. < Ibid., plate 71, fig. 4. 
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somewhat heavy, owing to the crowded position of the windows. 
The main entrance leads to a spacious vestibule with Doric 
columns, tunnel-vaulting, and wall-niches, and this again to a 
large, square court with strongly-designed arcades, which, to- 
gether with the grandly effective cornice of the fa9ade, was 



Fig. 354. Court of the Palazzo Massimi. Rome. 


added by Michel Angelo. A smaller vestibule opens into an 
imposing loggia in the rear, which, being repeated in the upper 
stories, gives great effect to this facade. Lastly, we may men- 
tion among Bramante's pupils Giulio Romano, whose principal 
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work in Rome, Villa Madama, though fallen into shameful 
decay, still retains traces of its former beauty. After 1526 
Giulio directed the buildings of Duke Gonzaga at Mantua, 
among which the Palazzo del Te is pre-eminent rather for its 
extensive frescos than for its somewhat severe and dry style 
of architecture. 

At this date the Venetian school was almost the only one, 
besides the Roman school, which pursued an independent and 
important aim, and this almost exclusively by the great activity 
and brilliant works of the Florentine, Jacopo Tatti, better 
known as Sansovino (1479-1570). He, too, adopted the more 
severe treatnjent of ancient forms, but united with it a more 
powerful construction, a more lavish wealth of decoration, a freer, 
more picturesque design, in which we cannot fail to perceive a 
reminiscence of the decorative splendors of the early Renais- 
sance. His masterpiece is the Library of San Marco, ^ with 
which he successfully entered the lists with the splendid 
monuments of an earlier epoch. The fa9ade is small ; but a 
good effect is produced by the use of Doric engaged pillars in 
the lower story, and Ionic pillars above, between which, in both 
stories, open airy arcades rest on piers below, and on graceful 
columns above. This effect is greatly enhanced by the rich 
sculpture of the spandrels, keystones, and friezes ; and a charm- 
ing finish is given by the parapet above the cornice, with its 
statues and small obelisks. This unequalled building was long 
considered a model for Venetian architecture ; a noteworthy 
imitation having been made as late as 1582 by Vincenzio Sca- 
mozzi in the Procuratie Nuove. Another of Sansovino’s splen- 
did buildings was the Palazzo Comaro, built in 1532; while in 
the Zecca and Fabbriche Nuove he chose a ruder and home- 
lier treatment, suited to the different purpose of the buildings. 

The other cities of Italy also vied with each other at this 
period in architectural works, all bearing the impress of a noble 
dignity and great artistic freedom. Verona had her Michele 

1 DenkmSler der Kunst, plate 71, fig. ii. 
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Sanmicheli (1484-1559), proofs of whose talent are given in 
the simple but elegant circular building of Madonna di Cam- 
pagna, the beautiful Cappella Pellegrini at San Bernardino, the 
Palaces Bevilacqua, Canossa, and Pompei (Fig. 355), and the 
rude, fortress-like city gates of Porta Nuova, Porta Stuppa, and 
Porta San Zenone. The mighty Grimani Palace at Venice is 
also by him. Another Veronese master, Giovanni Maria Fal- 
conetto (1458-1534), built the Giustiniani Palace in Padua, with 



Fig- 355- Palazzo Pompei. Verona. 


its delightful court-yard and charming summer-houses, and also 
many of the city gates. At the same time, Andrea Riccio, sur- 
named Briosco, famous as a decorative sculptor, executed in 
1520, in the same city, the grand building of Santa Giustina, in 
which the many-domed system of San Antonio in Padua (and 
of St. Mark’s at Venice) is translated into the severe forms of 
classic architecture, and an effect of great space is produced. 

A turning-point in the history of architecture begins with the 
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appearance of the powerful genius of Michel Angelo Buonarot. 
{1475-1564), who produced incomparable works in all three arts, 
and whose influence was so controlling, that for a long period 
he almost monopolized all creative power. Urged on by a 
strong subjective impulse, he scorned to follow the laws of 
architectural creation, composed only on a grand scale, aimed 
at a strong general effect, and cared little for the form of the 
details. Among his earlier works are the unfinished facade for 
San Lorenzo at Florence, and the somewhat insignificant Mor- 
tuary Chapel of the Medici, built in the same church in 1529, 
and which derives its chief importance from his famous statues. 
In Rome, besides the work on the Farnese Palace already men- 
tioned, he drew the plan for the Capitol, with its out-buildings, 
which is of matchless artistic grace ; also the strange and 
insignificant Porta Pia, one of his latest works ; and, greatest 
of all, the dome of St. Peter's.^ /The rebuilding of the church 
was begun on a grand scale b)kBramante in 1506. It was to 
be in the form of a Greek cross, with a magnificent dome, 
and semicircular terminations to transepts and choir, after the 
Lombard style. After Bramante, Raphael undertook the work, 
for w'hich he designed a lengthy nave. Soon after, it fell into 
Peruzzi’s hand, who added lesser domes at the four corners. 
Finally, in 1546, Michel Angelo, then seventy-two years old, 
undertook the work solely *'for the glory of God sketched a 
new plan, returning to Bramante's first idea of a Greek cross ; 
and completed in vigorous style the divisions of the choir, the 
four strong main piers with their arches, and the tambour of 
the dome. He drew elaborate plans for the dome itself, and 
made a large working model, from which the gigantic structure 
was completed after his death. He exceeded Brunellesco’s 
great Florentine pattern in the proportions, by a diameter of 
one hundred and forty feet and a height of four hundred and 
five feet, and surpassed it yet more in artistic development and 
design. In the first place, he obtained by the great pendentives 


1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 87, figs. 1-7. 
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a transition from the square to the circle, whose perfect round 
he made most effective in the high-soaring drum. He gave a 
noble construction to this portion by sixteen double pilasters, 
and introduced abundant light by as many broad windows, 
whose airy spaces make the great building seem wonderfully 
bright. The cupola itself, equally clear in design, and covered 
with harmonious mosaics, rises with slender grace, producing, 
both internally and externally, the idea of light, easy suspension. 
Outside, a projecting row of columns forms the drum, over 
which the incomparable outline of the dome rises fair and free, 
and finds its crown in the graceful lantern. In 1605 Carlo 
Maderno continued the work, destroying the effect of the dome 
on the front by a considerable addition to the length of the nave, 
thus increasing the inner extent of the church by six hundred 
feet, but irretrievably ruining the harmony of the original idea. 
In 1629 Bernini took up the task, adding the magnificent 
portico, and finished the design in 1667 by the monstrous 
double colonnades which enclose the piazza. Setting aside 
the lengthening of the nave, the internal effect of the church 
(Fig. 356) is much impaired by the bizarre details and super- 
abundant decoration. Beside, we cannot but regard the tunnel- 
vault with its massive piers as a backward step in a technical 
point of view. But, despite all this, the broad and beautiful 
proportions, and the grand design of the principal parts of the 
interior of the church, produce an effect, which, if it be not 
exactly religious, is, in its own way, solemn and stately. The 
facade, on the contrary, is an insufferable, meanly-arranged 
monstrosity of decoration.^ 

[1 << I was in St. Peter’s to-day. The building surpasses all powers of description. It 
appears to me like some great work of Nature, — a forest, a mass of rocks, or something similar ; 
for I can never realize the idea that it is the work of man. You strive to distinguish the ceiling 
as little as the canopy of heaven. You lose your way in St. Peter’s ; you take a walk in it, and 
ramble about till you are quite tired ; when divine service is performed and chanted there, you 
are not aware of it till you come quite close. The angels in the baptistery are monstrous 
giants; the doves, colossal birds of prey. You lose all idea of measurement with the eye, or 
proportion ; and yet who does not feel his heart expand when standing under the dome, and 
gazing up at it?” — Mendelssohn’s Letters from Italy and Switzerland. Translated by 
Lady Wallace.] 
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St. Peter’s Church became the standard for church architect- 
ure for the following period. The system followed in it — of 
a tunnel-vaulted nave with ponderous piers, and a dome over 
the transept — was almost universally adopted. But, in still 
another respect, Michel Angelo’s creation was yet more fatal to 
the development of architecture, since it gave the first prece- 
dent of that arbitrary caprice which eventually produced the 
baroque style. Nevertheless, some of the best of his younger 
contemporaries were earnest and independent enough, if not to 
free themselves entirely from his influence, yet to avoid his 
errors. A deep and understanding reverence for antique art 
is common to them ; and all their works are characterized by 
dignity and significance, although they have a certain air of 
cold contemplation which marks the tone of the latter half 
of this period. They were accordingly of great benefit in 
founding a theory of their art, and their text-books long laid 
down the law for architects. 

The eldest of these masters is Vignola, or Giacomo Barozzio 
(1507-73), whose principal works are the Castle Caprarola at 
Viterbo, and the Church del Gesii at Rome. Next came Giorgio 
Vasari of Arezzo (1512-74), equally famous as artist and archi- 
tect, whose greatest work was the building of the Uffizi at 
Florence. Together with Vignola, he also built the beautiful 
Villa of Pope Julius II. outside the Porta del Popolo at Rome. 
The third on the list is Andrea Palladio of Vicenza (1518-80), 
whose best works are to be found in Vicenza and Venice. In 
Vicenza he built the majestic hall of the so-called Basilica, or 
Town House, and the Teatro Olimpico, in which he made an 
interesting attempt to restore the theatre of antiquity ; also a 
number of private palaces, the most important of which are 
the rude but powerful Palazzo Marcantonio Tiene, the noble 
Chieregati Palace (now a museum), the lavishly-decorated Bar- 
barano Palace, and the Villa Caprarola, treated as a central 
design with a medium-sized rotunda. In Venice he built the 
unfinished court of the Convento della Cariti, the present Art 
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Academy, Accademia delle Belle Arti, and the Churches of the 
Redentore ^ and Santo Giorgio Maggiore. 

One of the greatest and most original masters of this period 
was Galeazzo Alessi of Perugia (1500-72), whose works chiefly 
belong to Genoa. Here, during the sixteenth century, fostered 
by a rich and pomp-loving aristocracy, a style of palace archi- 
tecture was formed, which again won great and novel effects by 
the independent culture of an element hitherto but little heeded. 



^ 357* Palazzo Sauli. Genoa. 


Its aesthetic conditions were the result of the local nature of 
the situation. The narrowness of the Genoese streets made 
attention to facades seem of secondary importance ; and the 
Genoese masters accordingly renounced nobler forms and pro- 
portions in that direction. The contracted space and steep 
ascending ground gave them quite as little occasion for grand 
court-yard designs ; and they were, therefore, forced to seek for 
imposing effects in brilliant execution of vestibules and stair- 
ways. Hitherto both had been treated with dignity, but with 


1 Denkmiiler der Kunst, plate 71, figs. 8, 9. 
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great simplicity ; the latter generally being in a corner of the 
court, to the right or left of the entrance. In Genoa the vesti- 
bule became a broad, lofty hall, whose vault was often upheld 
by isolated columns. The ascent of the staircase was con- 
nected with the vestibule ; it was placed V the centre of the 
long axis, and led up in two branches right and left, resting on 
simple or coupled columns ; and the grand perspective often 
closed with a decorated niche for a fountain. In 1550 Rocco 
Pennone built the Ducal Palace, whose staircase forms one of 
the earliest examples of this class. This style received its 
noblest development from Galeazzo, who produced perfect mod- 
els of great effects of space in the Spinola Palace and the now 
ruined Palazzo Sauli' (Fig. 357). In church architecture, his 
glorious Santa Maria da Carignano in Genoa deserves special 
praise ; if for no other reason, because it is a fine and consist- 
ently executed copy of St. Peter as Michel Angelo designed it. 


Third Period, — Baroque Style, 

(i6cx)~i8oo.) 

As the sixteenth century retained a character of noble repose 
and sober beauty in its artistic work, so the seventeenth cen- 
tury began by giving way to caprice and to a violent exaggera- 
tion of forms ; which is sufficient proof of the passionate, unbri- 
dled, wanton, and perverted spirit of the times. The products 
of an earlier age no longer satisfied popular taste, which re- 
quired larger masses, richer detail, bolder outlines, and more 
picturesque effects. These were produced by colossal dii^n- 
sions, astonishing perspective devices, multiplication of mem- 
bers, and, above all, by the accumulation of decor^ive pillars 
and pilasters. Palace architecture took up those characteristics 
of a more imposing plan introduced by the Genoese school, and 
thenceforth sought for success rather in immense vestibules 
and staircases than in noble and moderate execution. Well- 


1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 71, fig. 7. 
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proportioned court-yards were neglected, and were generally re- 
duced to a barren assemblage of piers, to which effect was 
occasionally given by a colossal loggia. An exception to these 
may be found in the splendid colonnades of the Borghese Pal- 
ace in Rome, built in the first quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury by Martino Lunghi the elder ; but here, too, there is a 
struggle after showy efFect through the doubling of the col- 
umns, which effect is really a necessity of the vast propor- 
tions. A similar treatment and grandeur are apparent in the 
splendid front of the Brera Palace at Milan, built by Richini in 

i6i8. 

The greatest master of this period is Lorenzo Bernini (1589- 
1660), also eminent as a sculptor. We have already spoken of 
his work on St. Peter, particularly the imposing colonnade. He 
displays all the errors, the decorative madness, of the baroque 
style, in the colossal bronze tabernacle over the high altar in St. 
Peter’s. On the other hand, the Scala Regia in the Vatican, 
and the winding staircase in the Barberini Palace, reveal his 
talent for great and picturesquely effective design. 

His rival, Francesco Borromini (1599-1667), tried to outdo 
him by violent scrolls and volutes and wild excesses. With 
him the straight line quite fades out of architecture : the ground- 
plan is composed of curves sweeping in and out, as in the 
Sapienza and St. Agnese Churches (the latter of which is on 
Piazza Navona at Rome) : and even the pediments, the lintels 
of the windows, and the cornices are broken; so that all se- 
verer composition ceases, and every thing seems to reel in 
confusion. 

Where there was any imitation of earlier models, on the con- 
trary, many important works were created, even though the 
straining after ostentatious effect be unmistakable. The Palazzo 
Pesaro at Venice (Fig. 358) is a fine example of the influence 
of Sansovino’s library; knd the design of the halls and stairs 
in the Palace of the Genoese University is of the utmost mag- 
nificence. 
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In the eighteenth century men recoiled from the exaggera- 
tions of an earlier time, and strove to pave the way for a new 
classic tendency by a simpler handling, and a resumption of 
the style of Palladio and Vignola. But, although many good 
buildings were erected, creative power waned apace ; and a 
greater barrenness and coldness proved the lack of fresh, vital 



Fig. 3SS. Palazzo Pesaio Venice. 


principles. The chief productions of this period are the colos- 
sal palaces of princes, in which the spirit of modern despotism 
declares itself in a grandiose manner, but also with the utmost 
caprice. Perhaps there is no better example of these vast build- 
ings than the Villa of Caserta, built by Luigi Vanvitelli at Na- 
ples, with its huge three stories, imposing staircase, and park 
with its aqueduct and superb fountains. 
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B. OTHER COUNTRIES.^ 

While the Renaissance spread throughout Italy with trium- 
phant power, and gained almost exclusive mastery there, other 
lands long clung to Gothic traditions ; and this last architectu- 
ral form of the middle ages endured far into the sixteenth cen- 
tury, — a tardy aftermath, whose sometimes barren, sometimes 
over-ornamented tendency, we have already declared. Now, 
however, the many reciprocal relations of Italy with other 
countries gradually spread the Renaissance abroad, and for a 
time produced an utter chaos of forms, as people would not 
give up the deep-rooted Gothic style, and preferred a singular 
medley of its details with those of the new school. And, even 
where antique forms were exclusively used, Gothic principles 
often permeated the whole building, not only in its general con- 
ception, but in its construction. Much that was attractive, but 
also much that was strange, arose from this process of fermen- 
tation, The Italian sty^ was not brought into universal use 
until early in the seventeenth century ; and then it was not 
in the noble and severe manner of its golden age, but in the 
coldly correct, or baroque, overloaded style of the later epoch. 
Under the sway of these principles, all indepen^nt national 
feeling vanished from the architecture of the West ; and even 
into the remote regions of the East, and into the extreme 
West, — to the countries of the other hemisphere, — the archi- 
tectural rules of Vignola, Serlio, and Palladio, went as an 
accompaniment of European civilization ; so that the newly- 
risen Roman architecture once more, and more triumphantly 
than in the ancient days of Roman dominion, made its con- 
quering way over the whole civilized earth. 

The Renaissance was intro^ced into France^ by Italian 
artists, more especially by Fra Giocondo, who was summoned 
thither by Louis XII. Still, mediaeval architecture re-acted 

1 Denkm^er der Kunst, plate 87 a, 91, and 91 a. 

* Compare my History of the French Renaissance. Stuttgart, 1868. 
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against the new style, which was often forced to add its grace- 
ful details to a building thoroughly Gothic in plan, construc- 
tion, and execution. One of the most original examples of this 
fusion of styles may be seen in the Church of St. Eusta che at 
Paris, begun in 1532 ; and one of the richest and most tasteful, 
in the Choir of St. Pierre at Caen (Fig. 359). So, too, in the 
chateaux, the high roofs, the numerous balconies and towers, the 



forest of lofty gables and fanciful chimneys, prove the prefer- 
ence for the bright, picturesque style of the middle-age com- 
position, which now assumed a mixed form; the more singu- 
lar, because the obtruded details of classic architecture are in 
trenchant contrast with this style. The chief example of this 
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odd architecture is the Chdteau of Chambord,^ begun in 1523 by 
Pierre Nepveu, surnamed Trinqueau. In minor buildings, such 
as the Chiteau of Chenonceaux, near Tours (Fig. 360), and the 
Chateau of AzayJe-Rideau, this medley style often produces 
agreeable and picturesque effects. Somewhat more severe in 
composition, but elegantly treated as far as the details go, is 
the Chateau of Blois, built for Fran9ois I. The so-called House 
of Francois I., lately removed to Paris, is also original and 
effective.* To this date, also, belongs the Chateau of Fon- 
tainebleau,* irregular in design, and in which older portions 
were retained, and admirable rather for its vast extent and the 
rich decorations of the interior than for its architectural pro- 
portions. 

Nevertheless, there was a c hang e in favor of a more m oder - 
ate design and a severer styl^ of composition during the course 
of the century, as is seen in the Chateau “Madrid” in the Bois 
de Boulogne, built by Francois I. in memory of his captivity, and 
destroyed during the revolution. At this date we meet with 
a French architect named Pierre Gadier. The west fa9ade of 
the court-yard of the Louvre (Fig. 361), built in 1541 by Pierre 
Lescot (1510-78), is one of the most brilliant examples of per- 
fect, richly-developed, and finely-decorated works of the French 
Renaissance.^ The Hdtel de Ville in Paris, begun in 1533, 
and lately destroyed, was another good work of this class. On 
the whole, however, the new style gained but a gradual approval 
from the middle classes ; so that in the council-houses and city 
dwelling-houses Gothic forms were long blended with those of 


^ Denkm^er der Kunst, plate 87 a, fig. i. 

[2 This pretty building was removed to Paris, stone by stone, and set up in the Cours la 
Reine, Champs £lys6es, comer of the Rue Bayard. It was originally a country-seat, built 
by Francis for his sister Margaret at Moret, near Fontainebleau, in 1527. It bears as an 
inscription a Latin distich. The frieze above the first story is ornamented with a bass-relief 
with a bacchanalian subject, and with seven medallions containing portraits of Louis XII., 
Anne de Bretagne, Francis II., Marguerite of Navarre, Henry II., Diane de Poictiers, and 
Francis I. These sculptures are attributed to Jean Goujon.] 

^ Denkmaler der Kunst, fig. 3. ^ Ibid., plate 87 a, fig. 2. 
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the Renaissance, as is the case in the beautiful Town Hall in 
Orleans, and no less in the smaller but yet more richly finished 
one at Beaugency. So, too, many castles belonging to nobles, 
particularly in the Loire region, employed the easy, picturesque, 
and sportive forms of this style. About the mi^le of the cen- 
tury, with the reign of Henry II., the more schol^ic treatment 
of classic forms was introduced, correctly based on studies in 
Italy : and there were many influential masters who soon brought 
this style into predominance ; as, for instance, Philibert de 
rOmie (1515-70), who built the Chateau Anet for Diane de 
Poictiers, which was destroyed during the revolution, and a su- 
perb fragment of which is now exhibited in the Ecole des 
Beaux- Arts at Paris. His plan for the Tuileries, begun in 
1564, is still grander, despite certain baroque features. His 
successor in this work was Jean Brillant (1515-78), who had 
previously built for Constable de Montmorency Castle Ecouen, 
which is still standing. Jacques Androuet du Cerceau, more 
famous for his engravings and his imitations than for his 
own creations, deserves mention here chiefly on account 
of his excellent work on the most famous chateaux of 
France. 

The periods of the religi^s and civil wars were less favora^* 
ble to the development of art, and the rude style of expression 
assumed by architecture towards the close of the century is 
closely connected with the character of that tumultuous age. 
Better days dawned with H enry IV. ; and the works executed 
in his reign bear the marks of a certain rough ability, in which 
we may trace the gravity of altered political conditions. Exten- 
sive works were executed under his direction on the Chateau of 
Fontainebleau, and more especially on the Louvre, whose long 
gallery, connecting it with the Tuileries, was now completed. 
The greatest master of this time was Salomon de Brosse, who, 
after the death of Henry IV., built the stately but somewhat 
barren Palace of the Luxembourg in Paris for Marie de Medicis, 
Rubens decorating its long gallery with a famous series of 
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paintings.^ Later in the seventeenth century, a certain 
treatment of forms, in plans on a large scale, was united with a 
wanton exagge^ion of ornament, especially in interiors. This 
ostentatious and yet really empty style is the true expression of 
the reign and character of Louis XIV. There was as little 
justice in the title of “ The Great,” as given to this vain mon- 
arch, as there was true grandeur in the edifices of his time, 
despite their vast size. The Ca^e of Versmiles, built by Jules 
Hardouin Mansart, is the chief work of this school; but the 
magnificent Invalids at Paris, built by the same master, is of 
far greater significance, the dome, particularly from outside, 
having an admirable and elegant outline. The mighty vault of 
the Pantheon (Ste. Genevieve), built by Soufflot in the eigh- 
teenth century, is equally imposing, if less successful in point 
of workmanship. 

In the la^ independ^t expression of the French spirit of 
architecture, — the so-called Rococo or Louis XV. style, which 
produced many rich and graceful interior decorations, — imagi- 
nation has indeed changed to capi^e of the most extreme kind ; 
but it is blended with an undeniable skill, and a certain piquant, 
fantastic temper. In contrast to the pompous, solemn, rudely 
superabundant, baroque style. Rococo is the capricious nega- 
tion of all the sterner canons of architecture. In place of 
the massive rows of pilasters and columns, which, with their 
cornices, formerly covered the walls, we have only a lightly 
c^ed and gilded frame-work of graceful convex moul^ngs, 
which branch out into strange curves and flourishes, surround- 
ing all sorts of shell-work, mingled with light, flowering vines 
and birds ; and this fanciful web is woven all over roof and 
wall. To carry this capriciousness to the highest pitch, there 
is no attempt at synjmetry in the drying ; and the main charm 

[I Since removed to the Louvre, where they fill one end of the long gallery. There are 
twenty-one of these paintings, the work, for the most part, of the pupils of Rubens, working 
under the master’s direction. Th^ represent events in the life of Marie de Medids from 
her birth, and of Henry IV., her husband, from their marriage.] 
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is rather sought in combining the various motives as inexplica- 
bly as possible. In these daring, ingenious, graceful images, 
which utterly exclude all attempt at earnestness, the character 
of that age of frivolity, when life was spent in ardent pursuit of 
fleeting pleasure, is expressed with startling truth. The age 
of Louis XVI. went back to a more severe handling, and tried 
to gain new designs for architecture by a more thorough study 
of antiquity. Though not free from a trace of pedantry, the 
works of that brief period are still marked by a more agreeable 
touch of grace, which is soon changed to stiff mechanical work, 
externally showy, internally empty and grandiose in the Napo- 
leonic era (the so-called style of the empire). 

The new style took on a far more luxjmant form in Spain, 
where it likewise first appeared in a thoroughly decorative fash- 
ion towards the close of the fift^^th century. But it was here 
united in most lively style with the rich and brilliant details 
of all the earlier peninsular styles, particularly the Moorish 
and Gothic. From these elements an early Renaissance burst 
into bloom, truly marvellous, despite all its caprice and way- 
wardness, in magic charm, triumphant, fanciful force, and in- 
tensity of vital feeling. This style is appropriately called the 
Goldsmith style. The court-yards of convents and palaces dis- 
play a special wealth of beauty akin to the splendors of the 
courts of the Alhambra, though inferior to the Moorish work 
in delicacy and grace. The court of the Palace of the Infan- 
tado at Guadalaxara is also a gorgeous medley of the utmost 
splendor. The broad, wedge-shaped arches, with their scal- 
loped edges, rest on Doric columns below, and on spiral col- 
umns, with gayly-painted shafts crowned with dwarf Gothic 
finials, above. Towards the mi^le of the sixteenth century 
this style was tempered and modified, still retaining its peculiar 
wealth of decoration, but, on the whole, adapting itself more 
fully to the principal forms of the Italian Renaissance. The 
Chapel of the New Kings, in the Cathedral at Toledo,' finished 


1 Deakmaler der Kunst, plate 87 A. 
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in 1 546 (Fig. 362), may be mentioned as a fine example of this 
nobler fantastic style. During the latter half of the century, 
under Philip II., the severer classic style first won general 
approval ; although here, not without deeper reason, it assumed 



Fig. 362. Chapel of the New Kings. Cathedral of Toledo 


a gloomy massiveness, and heavy, grandiose character. The 
chief work of this school is the cloister of the Escurial, built 
between 1563 and 1584. 

In the Netherlands a graceful style of decoration was at first 
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used, in which Gothic motives were often agreeably mingled 
with classic ones ; as, for instance, in St. Jacques Church at 
Liege, completed in 1538. Later on, the more s evere form 
of the Renaissance penetrated here, as is proved by the Tqwn 
Hall at Antwerp, built in 1560; the newer part of the Town 
Hall at Ghent (1595); the beautifully decorated Town Hall at 
Leyden, so rich in gables, and finished in 1599; as also by the 
Church of St. Charles, built in Antwerp in 1614 by Rubens; 
and still more decidedly, though somewhat barrenly, by the 
Town Hall built in Amsterdam in the seventeenth century by 
Jacob von Campen. 

The already strongly grotesque style of the Netherlands, 
with its b^k walls crowned with high fan^stic gables and 
similarly treated balconies on the roofs, soon spread through 
the north-eastern coasts of Germany, and specially in Den- 
mark.^ During the reign of the excellent Christian IV. (1573- 
1648), a number of stately buildings were produced in this 
sharp and picturesque style ; the principal of them being Castle 
Fredericksborg, built between 1560 and 1570, lying some miles 
to the north of Copenhagen, and restored in modern times 
after a destructive fire. The lofty gables, numerous towers, 
and polygonal balconies, are elements which were brought over 
into this style from the middle ages. Castle Rosenberg at 
Copenhagen, built in 1604 by Christian IV., is similar in style, 
but smaller ; also the important Castle of Kronburg at Elsinore, 
dating from about 1574, built, contrary to the usual custom, 
entirely in freestone, while, in other structures of this North- 
ern style, only the dressings are of hewn stone, the mass of 
the building being of brick. To this list also belong Castle 
Nyekjobing on the Island of Falster, and more particularly 
the stately and lavishly-executed Bourse of Copenhagen. The 
royal Castle of Christiansburg in the same city is built in the 
conventional forms of the eighteenth century, without any 
special peculiarities. 


^ Lauritz de Thurah : Den Danske Vitravius. Copenhagen. 2 vols. 1746. 
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England was not won by the n^ style until very la^e ; the 
traditional Gothic methods continuing to prevail almost without 
interruption. While the graceful early Renaissance was ac- 
cepted in other countries, the Gotjnc style here experienced 
that exuberantly rich revival which produced its unequalled 
masterpiece in the Chapel of Henry VII. at Westminster. 
Italian Renaissance was indeed introduced in 1518, by Pietro 
Torrigiano, in Henry VII.’s Monument at Westminster; but in 
the next period it was only copied in similar minor works. In 
1544 another Italian architect, John of Padua, is mentioned; 
and, soon after, Girolamo da Trevigi executed several works. 
In the latter half of the century, the clumsy but showy Eliza- 
bethan style developed ; and a number of important palaces 
were built according to it. John Thorpe is mentioned as a 
noteworthy architect of this period. About 1620 Inigo Jones 
made use of Palladio’s strict rules in the Palace of Whitehall 
and other buildings, and Christopher Wren gave a grand ex- 
ample of this style in the rebuilding of St. Paul’s in London 
(1675-1710). 

The Renaissance first reached Germany,^ where the Gothic 
style prevailed far into the sixteenth century, through the rela- 
tions of the Upper-German commercial cities of Augsburg and 
Nuremberg with Upper Italy, and particularly with Venice. 
Artists like Diirer, Hans Burgkmaier, &c., journeyed across the 
Alps, and brought home a kno^edge of the new models. At 
first, therefore, the fanciful forms of the early Renaissance were 
used in Germany in painting and sculpture, woodcuts, and 
copper-plate engraving. Peter Vischer’s Tomb of St. Sebald^ 
is one of the most important examples of such application, 
although there is a great mixture of late Gothic elements in it. 
Archit^ture at first entered upon the new style timidly and 


1 Compare my History of the German Renaissance, Stuttgart, 1872 ; and also Ortwein’s 
Deutsche Renaissance, Leipsic, 1873. 

2 A. Rdndel: Die wichtigsten Bildwerken am Sdxddusgiabe in NUmberg von Peter 
Vischer. x8 plates. Nuremberg, no date. 
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experimentally, only employing it for minor works. Examples 
of this kind, dating within the first twenty years of the century, 
may be found scattered throughout Germany, but no larger 
composition in the new style. And these works are manifestly 
the work of Italian artists; as, for instance, in the Jagellon 
Chapel in the Cracow Cathedral (1520), the doorway of the Sal- 
vator Chape] at Vienna (1515), and the Arsenal at Wiener- 
Neustadt (1515). The German princes were the first to embody 
the teachings of the new school, and to make use of the Renais- 
sance in fine chateaux. But here, too, Italian artists were often 
employed, as in the elegant porches of the Belvedere at Prague 
(1536) ; the Castle at Landshut, of the same period, with its 
rich paintings and sculptures; and even as late as 1547, in the 
Castle of Piasti at Brieg, with its lavishly ornamented doorways. 
Architects from the Netherlands were also employed, as in the 
case of the Castle at Liegnitz (1533), and the splendid choir in 
the Capitoline Church at Cologne (1524). Prince Porzia’s Castle 
at Spital in Carinthia is also unmistakably the work of foreign, 
indeed of Upper-Italian artists. In 1530, however, German 
masters came forward with more important works in the new 
style ; and in their hands it was soon stamped with national 
individuality. The influence of the mediaeval traditional style, 
native to the country, is apparent in the picturesque design of 
the buildings, in [the high roofs and gables, balconies, count- 
less towers and turrets, which often serve to enclose winding 
stairs ; while, even in the construction of the ceilings, late 
Gothic forms of vaulting play a large part. ' This architectonic 
framework was at this date covered with ^he slight, decora- 
tive forms of the Upper-Italian early Renaissance, with which 
Gothic motives were often blended.J This easy and simple style 
prevailed up to about 1560, but finally began to be modified by 
the first tokens of the dawning baroque style. George’s Hall 
in the Castle at Dresden (1530), and the splendid Castle at Tor- 
gau, built in 1532, with its imposing staircase-tower and richly- 
decorated bay-window (Fig. 363), are among the most important 




F>g* 363* Bay-Window. Castle at Torgau. 


though less stately staircase-tower, dating from 1533. In 1547 
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Hans Dehn-Rothfelser built for Elector Maurice the C^tle at 
Dresden, with its loggia, and four rich, winding stairways, all 
adorned with frescos like so many other German Renaissance 
buildings. The entrance to the Castle Chapel, dating from 
1555, and one of the masterpieces of the German Renaissance, 
has recently been removed, and is falling into decay. Farther 
north, Mecklenburg was specially active in introducing the 
Renaissance. The elaborately ornamented brick Palace at 
Wismar was built after 1553 ; followed in 1555 by the Castle at 
Schwerin, now considerably changed by a new addition. The 
little Castle at Gadebusch (1569) is a later specimen of this 
style; while the imposing Castle built at Giistrow (in 1558) 
adopts the forms of French Renaissance, — a consistently 
executed show-building, especially to be commended for its ex- 
cellent stucco decorations in the interior. At about this same 
time, after 1 5 59, the Castle at Oels was begun ; the magnificent 
outer doors not being added until 1603. The Heldburg, in 
Franconian Thuringia, with its richly treated bay-windows, is 
especially delicate in its forms (1568). 

In Smith Germany, meantime, aside from the Italian build- 
ings at Landshut and Prague, the Renaissance was introduced 
by Gernian masters, particularly at the courts of the Palatinate 
and Wirtemberg. The new style appears in Heidelberg Cattle 
in 1545, in Frederic II. 's part of the work; and in 1556-59 it 
attained its height in the addition of Otto Heinrich, which was 
afterwards only excelled in rude power by that of the Elector 
Frederic. As early as 1545 the same Otto Heinrich employed 
the Renaissance, though in a not very pure style, in the Castle 
at Neuburg. Shortly after (1553), Master Aberlin Tretsch, 
under Duke Christopher, built the Ca^le at Stuttgart, whose 
court, with its vigorously effective colonnaded hall in thr^e sto- 
ries, affords the first instance of a complete plan of the kind in 
South Germany; similar arcades having been introduced just 
before at Brieg by Italians. In 1553 the graceful Castle of 
Gottesau was built at Karlsruhe (Fig. 364) ; and at about the 
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same time the Castle of the Teutonic Knights at Mergentheim 
probably received its two beautiful winding staircases. One 
equally elaborate (1562) may be seen in Goppingen. The Castle 
of Neuenstein dates back to 1564, and is noticeable for its 
steely front, rich portal, and winding stairs. In. 1564 the 



l*ig 364. Castle of Gottesau. 


Plassenburg was built at Culmbach, and is one of the most 
imposing Renaissance castles in Germany, with the extrava- 
gantly ornamented portico in its great court-yard. The little 
Castle at Offenbach (1572), also, has graceful porches. In 
Austria, among many similar buildings, Castle Schalaburg, 
with its arcades adorned with terra-cotta (Fig. 365), and the 
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Fig* 365* Court of the Castle at Schalabuig. 
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court of the Villa at Gratz, in somewhat more severe style, 
deserve special mention. 

The burgher-claves were slow to accept this movement, and 
were prone to mingle a large proportion of motives of the 
late Gothic style with the new forms. This is early noticeable 
in Alsace, in the Town Halls at Oberheim (1523), Ensisheim 
(i 535 )» Miihlhausen (1552); the last named being richly 
ornamented with frescos. A similar treatment is evident in a 
private house in Colmar (1538). In Switzerland, on the con- 
trary, an Italian was called upon, as early as 1557, to build the 
Ritter House, now a governmental office, in Lucerne, in the 
style of a Florentine palace. In Nuremberg we find the Cloth- 
weavers* House, most original in design, and dating back to 
1533, and the splendidly decorated hall in the Hirschvogel House 
{1534). Breslau yielded to the Renaissance surprisingly soon : 
for it appears in 1517 in the doors of the sacristy of the 
Cathedral; in 1521, fused with Gothic forms, in the Town Hall; 
in 1527 in the Canon House; and, a year later, in a gate 
to the Town Hall, and in the Crown Inn. Nor was Gorlitz 
behindhand in accepting the Renaissance, a private house in 
this style being marked with the date 1526; but the Town Hall 
did not receive its elegant porch, with outside steps and bal- 
cony, until 1537. An Italian built the facade of the Town Hall 
in Posen, with its triple-pillared hall, in 1550; but the Town 
Hall at Altenburg (Fig. 366), 1563, is the vigorous work of a 
German ; and about 1566 Albert von Soest completed the florid 
carvings of the Council Chamber. Soon after, the entrance-hall 
to the Town Hdl of Cologne^ was built, — one of the most 
elegant and exquisite works of the German Renaissance. 

After I 52Q a continuous and ever-advancing change of form 
took place. While the previous national customs were retained 
in plan and execution, elements of the baroque style constantly 
gained favor; and the buildings took on a clumsy expre^ion 
and a sho^ extravagance, shown in the decoration of the 

^ Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 87 A, fig. 6. 
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Fig. 366. Town Hall at Altenburg. 
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surface by an imitation of the motives of locksmiths* and of 
blacksmiths* work, and of all sorts of ribbon and leather work. 
At the same time, the movement gained a firmer hold and 
wider diffusion among the burgher class ; so that a character- 
istic change was now effected for the first time in the rebuild- 
ing and rich ornamentation of council-houses and city dwell- 
ings. Among castles we may specially mention Trausnitz at 
Landshut, pre-eminent for its beautiful paintings (1578); the 
former Pleasure Palace at Stuttgart,^ built by George Behr, — a 
structure noteworthy for originality in plan, and brilliantly fin- 
ished with paintings and sculpture ; and particularly the m^- 
terly Friedrichsbau at Heidelberg (Fig. 367) ; also the superb 
restoration of the Palace at Munich (1600), pre-eminent, in 
spite of much injury in modern times, for its wealth of artistic 
ornament in fine bronze statues, pictures, and stucco-work. 
Aschaffenburg Castle (1613), with its grand pavilions, and high, 
strongly-marked gables, and the former Archiepiscopal Palace 
at Mayence (1627), are also important works of this conclud- 
ing period. Schmalkalden Castle in North Germany, with its 
elegant chapel and vigorously executed doorway (1583), is an 
able work of this period. An imposingly planned building is 
still preserved in Hamel Castle on the Weser (finished in 
1588) ; and the later portions of the Castle of Merseburg, with 
its fine winding stairs and handsome balconies, are no less 
admirable; while the Castle at Bevern (1603), and many others, 
are equally noteworthy. 

Works on an extensive scale were also produced by the 
various cities. Rothenburg-on-the-Tauber, in 1572, added to its 
old Gothic Council House a new portion, which, with its broad 
terrace and elegant doors, ranks among the stateliest structures 
of the time. To this were added the Hospital in 1576, the 
Hospital Gate in 1586, and the Gymnasium in 1591. Somewhat 
earlier (1570) Schwerin first built its fin^ Council House, and 

1 Finished by the exertions of the architect Beisbarth. The designs are in the Stuttgart 
Polytechnic School. 
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began its Gymnasium in 1582. Emden followed in 1574 with 
her strong and simple Council House, distinguished by a high 
tower. Danzig built the Council House of the old town in 1587 ; 
and, beside making generous additions to the Corporation Coun- 
cil House, built the imposing structure of the High Gate in 
1588, and the Arsenal in 1605. In this style, also, were built 
the Council Houses at Constance (1592), at Lucerne (1603), 
and at Neisse (1604), the splendid Council Chamber at Bremen 
(1612), and the imposing Council House at Paderborn, with its 
porch and powerful gable. We close the list with the Town 
Hall at Nuremberg (1613-19), built in severe style by Eucha- 
rius Holzschuher, and that at Augsburg, with its Golden Hall, 
the work of Elias Holl (1614). The Grain Houses at Ulm 
(1591) and Steyer (1612) are both strong original works, deco- 
rated with sgraffito work [arabesque scratched in the wet plaster. 

The dwellings of the cit^ns were much beautified and deco- 
rated at this period. Nuremberg possesses, among numerous 
others, the Topler House (1590) and the Peller House (1605) ; 
Rothenburg, the Haffner and Geiselbrecht Houses ; Hei- 
delberg, the splendid Ritter Inn^ (1592); Hildesheim, the 
Kaiserhaus, besides many houses decorated with rich wood- 
carving ; Brunswick, its Gewandhaus ; Hamel, the Rat-catch- 
er’s House and Bridal House; Hanover, the Leibnitz House. 
There are also fine works of this date in Danzig, Liibeck, 
Bremen, Erfurt, Lemgo, Herford, and other cities; and 
characteristic wooden buildings in Halberstadt, Brunswick, 
H oxter, and Lemgo. 

The German Renaissance is not so rich in churches, although 
the spirit of the new epoch is revealed in deli^te and rich treat- 
ment in many minor works, such as tomb-monuments, pulpits, 
altars, pyxes, and the like. Fine specimens of this kind of 

[1 “ The Hdtel du Chevalier de St. George (the Ritter Inn), built in 1592, and which has 
preserved its primitive architecture. This is almost the only house which remained intact 
after the destruction of the town by the troops of Louis XIV. in 1693. ” — Baedeker.] 
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work may be found in Peter Vischer’s Sebald Monument in 
the Church of St. Sebald at Nuremberg, and the lectern in the 
Cathedral at Hildesheim. Church-edifices retained a remark- 
able mixture of mediaeval device and construction with decora- 
tive elements of the Renaissance until late into the seventeenth 
century : witness the Chapel at Liebenstein in Wirtemberg 
(1590), the University Church at Wurzburg (1587), the Church 
at Freudenstadt (1599), St. Mary's Church at Wolfenbiittel 
(1608), and the Church of the Jesuits at Cologne, of even 
later date. The great St. Michael's Church at Munich, built 
in 1587, is executed in a more severely classic style. 

Later on in the seventeenth century, a more earnest classic 
tendency was occasionally manifested in contrast with the lux- 
urious baroque style. One of the noblest works of this school, 
and a thoroughly classic structure, is the Arsenal at Berlin, built 
by Nehring (1685) ; and one of the most magnificent, although 
impaired by baroque features, is the Castle at Berlin, so far as 
it was rebuilt by Andreas Schliiter (1699-1706). Fischer von 
Erlach was active in Vienna at the same time, and erected im- 
posing buildings, with a stronger leaning to the grotesque style, 
in the Palace of Prince Eugene and the Church of St. Carl 
Borromeo. These were followed by various important palaces 
in Prague. 

The numerous extravagant German courts, especially those 
of the eighteenth century, imitated the passion for architecture 
prevalent in the court of France ; and there was scarcely one 
which did not fancy that it must needs have a Versailles. All 
the residence-cities of that time, with their environs, swarm 
with splendid designs of the kind, prominent among which 
were the Fortress and the Japanese Palace in Dresden, uncom- 
monly rich, and in some degree admirable of their kind ; the 
Castles of Schleissheim and Nymphenburg near Munich ; the 
great Palace at Wurzburg ; also the imposing Castles at Mann- 
heim, Bruchsal, and Rastadt, Ludwigsburg, and Stuttgart 
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Architecture assumed a severer style at Berlin and Potsdam 
under Frederic the Great, whose buildings (the Stadtschloss at 
Potsdam, and new Palace at Sans Souci), the greater part of 
which was put up by G. von Knobelsdorf, exhibit a more 
serious treatment and more imposing general design. 



CHAPTER III. 


PLASTIC ART IN ITALY IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


I. SCULPTURE.^ 

Sculpture having gained a freer footing in Italy during the 
Gothic period, means and opportunity for still more unrestrained 
development were now afforded it. It was chiefly devoted to 
the ornamentation of tomb-monuments and altars, which, with 
few exceptions, were built up against the wall in the shape of 
a triumphal arch, and required much plastic decoration in the 
way of reliefs and detached figures. Pulpits, fonts, holy-water 
basins, singing-galleries, and choir-screens were also adorned 
with rich carvings. This abundant supply of work necessarily 
called forth a corresponding amount of skill, and the nature of 
the subject helped the artistic and realistic taste of the time to 
express itself. There was a decided effort to attain a correct 
likeness in portrait-statues of the dead, and in the numerous 
reliefs there was a tendency to portray the varied scenes of life. 
If, on the whole, this very period of strong realism preserved 
Italian school from a petty, over-exact execution, and from 
erring on the side of unnecessary and labored detail, it was due 
not only to the study of the antique, but much more to the 
innate tendency of Italian art toward all that is essential and 
important, — a love aroused and fostered in earlier epochs. 

A. TUSCAN SCHOOLS. 

Tuscany, long the centre and head of Italian art, again leads 


1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plates 65, 66. 
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the van in our consideration of this subject. The first im- 
portant master who represented the transition from the earlier 
style to the new form of art was Jacopo della Quercia, surnamed 
della Fonte, who lived from 1374 to 1438. His principal works 
are a tomb in the sacristy of the Cathedral at Lucca ; an altar 
and two tombs in St. Frediano in the same town ; also the sculp- 
tures on the main entrance to St. Petronio at Bologna (1430) ; 
and the much earlier sculpture of the fountain in the Piazza 
del Campo, Siena (1412-19), from the excellence of which he 
received his surname. In these various works we perceive the 
artist, with a fine feeling for lifelike action and sharp charac- 
terization, gradually working his way through mediaeval tradition 
to a new and original style. 

The great Florentine master Lorenzo Ghiberti (1381-1455) 
was more important and influential ; being one of those pioneers 
in the history of art who really mark an epoch, and one of the 
greatest sculptors of any age. He, too, begins with the laws 
prescribed by the older school, but reveals a delicacy in the 
execution of form, especially of nude form, which belongs to a 
new habit of thought, in the very first of his works which is 
known to us, — a bronze relief of the Sacrifice of Isaac, made in 
his twentieth year (1401), and now in the Bargello at Florence : 
it was designed, in competition with other artists, for the bronze 
doors of the Baptistery. From 1403 to 1404, he completed the 
bronze door for the north entrance of the Florentine Baptistery, 
which has twenty representations in relief from the New Testa- 
ment, with the figures of the four fathers of the church, and 
those of the evangelists. The arrangement is similar to that 
of Andrea Pisano on the south door, and is still chiefly archi- 
tectural, the relief being simply treated, although the grouping 
is more elaborate than in the other ; but the master has poured 
forth a wealth of pregnant life in a few touches, and, in some of 
the scenes, has produced incomparable masterpieces.^ At the 
same period, Ghiberti executed three statues for the niches on 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 65, figs. 6-8. 
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the outside of Or San Micchele; the first (1414) being John the 
Baptist, which, in spite of its severity of form, reveals a con- 
siderable amount of characteristic expression. The next (1422) 
is the apostle Matthew; and the last, St. Stephen, — a youth- 
ful figure of harmonious sweetness. Two bronze reliefs on the 
font at San Giovanni in Siena — Christ's Baptism, and John 
before Herod — belong to a somewhat later period (1427) ; the 
latter being lifelike, expressive, and finely grouped. 



Fig. 368. From Ghibertis Gate. The Baptistery. Florence. 


Next follows his famous masterpiece (1424-47), the eastern 
doors of the Florentine Baptistery, which, it is well known, 
moved Michael Angelo to declare that they were worthy to be 
the gates of paradise.^ The history of the Old Testament is 
represented in ten large panels. The first portrays the creation 


1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 65, figs. 1-5. 
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of the first man : we next see Adam and Eve driven out of 
Eden, and toiling at their bitter labor ; then Noah’s thank-offer- 
ing after the deluge ; Abraham’s promise, and the sacrifice on 
Mount Moriah ; Esau’s renunciation of his birthright ; Joseph 
and his brethren ; Moses in the presence of the Lord on Sinai ; 
the fall of the walk of Jericho ; the battle with the Amorites ; 
and the Queen of Sheba at Solomon’s court. In the treat- 
ment of the relief, the master has here adopted a thoroughly 
picturesque method. The crowded composition, the detailed 
delineation of landscape and of architecture in the background, 
with groups of figures diminishing in perspective, are undoubt- 
edly an error, since it oversteps the bounds of sculpture. How- 
ever, the whole is so pervaded by a high and noble character, 
there is such an elevated grace in the figures, with such truly 
classic perfection of form, and such incomparable freedom and 
fresh life in expression and action, that it must always be con- 
sidered one of the grandest works of modern art (Fig. 368). 

Finally, Ghiberti executed after 1439 the bronze sarcopha- 
gus of St. Zenobius in the Cathedral of Florence, three of its 
sides being covered with scenes in relief from the lives of the 
saint. It is treated in the same picturesque style, and is rich in 
significant touches and in beautiful detached figures. 

Side by side with Ghiberti, and doubtless influenced by his 
work, there arose a younger artist, who, scarcely less distin- 
guished in his way, pursued a similar course, — Luca della 
Robbia (1400-81). The principal works of this charming mas- 
ter and his able school consist of figures of baked and glazed 
clay, mostly in white on a pale-blue ground, with slight addi- 
tions of green, yellow, and violet. Various works in marble 
and bronze are attributed to his earlier years, and may be reck- 
oned among the best of that age in purity and refinement. 
The earliest of them, finished in 1445, is the fine marble frieze 
in front of the organ in the cathedral, now set up in the UfBzi 
in ten parts. It represents boys and girls of different ages, 
dancing, singing, and playing on various musical instruments; 
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and is full of charming simplicity and childlike grace, rich and 
varied in action and in mirthful expression of pure and innocent 
enjoyment : some of the figures are almost wholly detached 
from the background, particularly in the representation of the 
dance. The bronze doors of the sacristy of the Cathedral of 
Florence come next in order (1446-64), and contain the sitting 
figures of the Madonna, John the Baptist, the evangelists, and 
the four fathers of the church, surrounded by angels, in ten 
compartments. Most of these figures are extremely beautiful, 
and of noble action ; and the drapery is treated purely and well 



But the chief fame of this excellent artist rests on the 
numerous glazed terra-cottas made by himself and his assist- 
ants. They were made to order in great quantities, and form 
the most attractive ornament of almost every church, sacristy, 
and chapel in Florence and the region round about. We may 
ascribe to the simple subjects, and to the delicacy of the mas- 
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ter’s feeling, the purity and moderation of the relief style m 
these works, which greatly differs from the too picturesque 
treatment customary at that time. The wise and temperate use 
of color is well adapted to promote the agreeable effect of these 
modest efforts, and to increase their value as architectural orna- 
ments. The Madonna and Child are represented, times with- 
out number (Fig. 369), surrounded by angels and saints ; but 
the master is inexhaustible — a Raphael in his way — in ever- 
new arrangements and modifications, which ring the changes 
on the same theme of sweet and blissful maternal love with 
never-failing grace. These works are abundant in Tuscan 
churches, and especially in those of Florence, sometimes ap- 
pearing in the lunettes over doors, as we find the Annunciation 
over the door of the Church of the Innocenti, and as in the 
lunette of the sacristy-doors of the cathedral, which display 
the Ascension and Resurrection : these, however, are less suc- 
cessful examples. They also cover whole altars and taber- 
nacles, as in the altar to the Trinity in the Cathedral of Arezzo, 
and the charming altar in the left nave of the Santi Apostoli 
at Florence, which is one of the loveliest, richest, and most 
agreeable specimens. Finally, the simple and exquisite me- 
dallions of infants in swaddling-clothes in the spandrels of the 
arcaded portico of the Ospedale degli Innocenti, and on the 
frieze of the Pistoja Hospital, — one of the later but still excel- 
lent works of this school, — belong to this period. 

The tendency of the time was carried to a violent extreme 
by a third Florentine artist, who won a preponderating influ- 
ence over his fellow-workers and successors by his strong 
naturalism. Donatello,^ properly called Donato di Betto Bardi 
(1386-1468), clung more closely than any other artist of his day 
to a true representation of nature, in sharp contrast both to the 
traditions of the earlier period and to the nobility of form of 
the antique school. He did indeed study the antique, as his 
early works more especially testify ; but all traces of this soon 


1 Compare H. Semper’s Monograph on Donatello, 1875. 
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vanish, to give place to the most unbridled effort after sharp 
individualization. As compared with this, beauty was a matter 
of indifference to him ; and it entered his works but rarely, 
and, as it were, by accident. He was greatly aided by his 
productiveness and his energetic industry ; so that he pro- 
duced a large number of works which are still extant. The 
marWe relics which he made for the front of the organ in the 
Cathedral at Florence, and which are now in the Uffizi, are 
among the most important of his earlier efforts. Like those 
by Luca della Robbia, they depict a throng of daring children, 
in which there is an evident fresjiness of conception, although 
they cannot rival the happy proportions and delicate grace of 
the former. His rugged, naturajistic style is most apparent in 
larger sin^e figures, several of which are still extant in Flor- 
ence. He succeeds best in m^ly, energetic, youthful figures. 
To be sure, the bronze David in the is not free from 

exaggeration ; the marble John the Baptist' is repulsively like 
a skeleton ; and the bronze one in the Cathedral of Siena, 
though rather better, is also very coarse. But, on the other 
hand, the bronze statues of St. Peter and St. Mark in the 
niches on the outside of Or San Micchele are treated in a dig- 
nified and able manner ; and St. ^eorge, in another niche of the 
same church, is distinguished by its bold and youthfully elastic 
attitude. St. Mary _M agdalen , in the Baptistery, is exceed- 
ingly awkward, and almost repukive ; and the bronze Judith, 
represented as victorious over H olof ernes, in the LoggiaT'd? 
Lang i, is fairly grotesque. 

Donatello’s impulse to break new paths for his art, by main 
force if need be, is especially exemplified by the bronze eques- 
trian statue of Francesco Gattamelata at Padua, the first eques- 
trian statue of importance in modern art. It is characteristic 
to excess, but full of life and power. 

In his relief compositions Donatello favored the crowded and 
picturesque arrangement customary on the antique sarcophagi, 
and according with the tendency of his age. The high altar of 
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San Antonio at Padua and the altar in the Chapel of the Holy 
Sacrament are adorned with singing angels of childish sim- 
plicity and agreeable expression/ and partly with stories of 
saintly miracles, which are treated in a picturesque but most 
expressive spirit (Fig. 370). One of his last works was to 

finish the bronze re- 
liefs on the two pul- 
pits in San Lorenzo 
at Florence, represent- 
ing our Lord’s Passion, 
conceived with rare 
life, and with an even, 
mild spirit. The de- 
lineation of the vari- 
ous emotions is always 
powerful and affecting, 
particularly in the left- 
hand pulpit, the exe- 
cution of which was 
probably entirely his 
own. The bronzes 
with which he en- 
riched the old sacris- 
ty of the same church at an earlier period are very fine, — works 
of a moderation and dignity rare with him, and in thorough har- 
mony with Brunellesco’s architecture. The sandstone relief of 
the Annunciation in Santa Croce, a creation full of fervor and 
grace, also belongs to the years of his earlier activity (Fig. 371). 

Among the few older masters who counterbalanced Dona- 
tello’s violent naturalism, Brunellesco himself deserves especial 
mention, as having taken part with Ghiberti in the competition 
for the bronze doors of the Baptistery, and made a design in 
relief for them, which is preserved in the Museum of the Bar- 
gello with that of Ghiberti. It displays an animated and dis- 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 65, figs. 9, 10. 
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tinct arrangement, and a thorough study of nature. He also 
made a large wooden crucifix of much dignity and nobility, 
which stands on the altar in a side-chapel of Santa Maria 
Novella. 



Fig 371. Relief of the Annunciation. Donatello. Santa Croce. 


Donatello's younger contemporaries, for the most part, fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. Among them we may reckon Antonio 
Pollaiuolo (1429-98), hard and clear-cut even to mannerism in 
his works, though skilful at bronze statues, as is shown in his 
tomb-monuments of Innocent VIII. and Sixtus IV. in St. 
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Peter’s at Rome ; also Antonio Filarete who executed the not 
very important bronze doors of the main entrance to St. 
Peter’s ; and Antonio Rosellini, by whom there are admirable 
marble tombs in San Miniato, Florence, and in the Church of 



Fi(. 372. Equestrian Statue of Gen. Bartolommeo Colleoni. Verocchio. Venice. 


Monte Oliveto at Naples. More particularly, however, we 
must mention Andrea Verocchio (1435-88), who further per- 
fected Donatello’s style by a conscientious stu^ of natoe, and 
exercised a powerful influence upon the progress of Italian art 
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as the teacher of Leonardo da Vinci. An able and finely exe- 
cuted work by him is the bronze group, in a niche of Or 
San Micchele, of Christ showing his wounds to the incredulous 
Thomas. His eq uest rian statue of Gen. Bartolommeo C^- 
leoni, before the Church of San Giovanni and San Paolo at 
Venice, is especially important, full of energetic character and 
bold life. It was completed, after the master’s death, by Ales- 
sandro Leopardo, a Venetian (Fig. 372). 



F»g- 373- Relief from the Marble Pulpit in Santa Croce. Benedetto da Majano. Florence. 


One of the most important and also most pleasing artists of 
this time was Benedetto da Majano (1442-98). The beautiful 
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marble pulpit of Santa Croce at Florence was decorated by him 
with rich reliefs illustrating the life of St. Francis, which are 
among the freshest and most delightful works of the century 
(Fig. 373). The arrangement, general distribution, and orna- 
ment reveal a pure simplicity and rare wealth of fancy. The 
small allegorical female figures in graceful niches are full of 
grace and tenderness. Above, in the five compartments of the 
pulpit, are the cleverly-executed scenes in relief, distinctly de- 
signed, and finished with a free, noble fluency, without crowding, 
and yet picturesquely and naively grouped against backgrounds 
of landscape and architecture. The noble Monument to Filippo 
Strozzi in Santa Maria Novella, Florence, is another work by 
the same master. Matteo Civitali (1435-1501) is also a well- 
known master of this time, whose beautiful and finely-finished 
works are chiefly to be found in the cathedral of his native city, 
Lucca. His last work was to complete (1492) six marble statues 
of Old-Testament characters in the Chapel of St. John in the 
Genoese Cathedral. 

This artistically active period has indeed an inexhaustible 
store of marble tombs, to be found not only in Tuscan churches, 
but also in other parts of Italy. Rome is peculiarly rich in 
works of this kind. Almost every church there has examples 
of the rich, delicate, and often artistically fine works of the 
Florentine school. Santa Maria del Popolo, especially, forms 
a positive museum of such productions. Mino da Fiesole, with 
his scholars and comrades, seems to have had a large share in 
the execution of these. They are generally mural monuments, 
arranged in finely-decorated, arched niches. The lifelike figure 
of the deceased rests as if in slumber on the bier, which rep- 
resents a catafalque. Graceful angels weep and watch about 
him, while they hold back the marble curtains which appar- 
ently veil the niche. In the arch-panel above the deceased are 
the Madonna and Christ-child, sometimes surrounded by the 
patron saints of the dead person. The consecration of the 
noblest art here unites with the consolations of religion to pve 
an expression of quiet, peaceful devotion. 
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B. THE SCHOOLS OF UPPER AND LOWER ITALY. 

The Tuscan sculpture of this period was so rich in creative 
power and t^nt, and corresponded so perfectly to the taste of 
the time, that its artists were employed throughout Italy, and 
were intrusted with a great part of the monumental under- 
takings of the time. But we also find many native artists at 
work, especially in Upper Italy, who adopted the new style, 
partly owing to Florentine influence, but, in a great measure, 
from their own independent effort to follow the tendency of the 
period. The splendor-loving Venetian aristocracy gave numer- 
ous orders to sculptors, principally consisting of funeral monu- 
ments. The churches of Venice, especially S. Giovanni e 
Paolo and Santa Maria de* Frari, are almost overcrowded with 
these rich and noble works in marble ; and, as such works re- 
quire very many and various powers for their execution, they 
can but seldom be referred entirely to one artist. But a long 
list of names has been handed down to us, by which whole 
families of sculptors were known, united through the traditions 
of a common studio no less than by the ties of blood. 

Bartolommeo Buono heads the new movement. He gradu- 
ally passes from the ideal style of the middle ages to the r^l- 
istic school of the fifteenth century in his greatest and most 
important works. In the lunette above the door of the Abbazia 
Church there is a Madonna della Misericordia, adored by small 
figures of monks, in which the exquisite grace and fervor of an 
earlier age prevail. But, on the other hand, the lunette over 
the door of the Scuola di San Marco already betrays a change, 
which is completed in the sculptures of the Porta della Carta 
in the Doge's Palace (1443), which is full of life and beauty. 

After 1450 the products of the above-named studios must be 
added ; and their extent and splendor prove the wealth of the 
creative gifts that were brought to the employment of the new 
style, which, with its tendency to realism, was adopted here. It 
is impossible even to attempt to enumerate the immense number 
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of these monuments ; and, indeed, very little can be determined 
with any certainty as to the work of any individual artist.^ 
They possess in common the high charm of exquisite fervor 
and tender grace which often comes into this new epoch like 
an echo of expiring mediaevalism. On the other hand, the 
execution of physical form is not equal to Florentine work in 
accuracy and thoroughness ; nor are such richness, and variety 
of action, to be discovered. 

Antonio Rizzo or Bregno is among the first of those who 
carried still farther the work begun by Bartolommeo, as is 
proved by the monuments of the two doges in the choir of 
Santa Maria de* Frari. Lorenzo Bregno, the younger master, 
who worked early in the sixteenth century, and to whom many 
monuments may be ascribed, was even more influential. The 
artistic family of the Lombardi were prominent in Venice both 
as architects and sculptors. Pietro Lombardo, whom we have 
already noticed as an architect, stands at their head, with his 
sons Tullio and Antonio. A very large number of memorial 
works are attributed to these artists, who worked in common ; 
so that we cannot definitely fix the share of each. Their chief 
works are the tomb-monument of Doge Mocenigo in S. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo, numerous reliefs on the fagade of the Scuola di 
S. Marco, and a great altar-piece by the more talented Tullio in 
San Giovanni Crisostomo, which represents the coronation of 
the Virgin in a most unusual arrangement. The Virgin kneels 
before Christ, who, surrounded by his apostles, places the 
crown on her head. The prevailing expression is one of grace 
and fervor ; the treatment decidedly antique in spirit, especially 
in the excellently-managed drapery ; while the heads and hair 
are stiff and hard in execution. 

Among later works of the two sons, the date of which has 
been correctly ascertained, are the reliefs in the beautiful 

1 The History of Venetian Architecture and Sculpture, by O. Mothes (Leipsic, 1850), 
contains the results of careful and conscientious research, and is an indispensable assistant in 
the study of Venetian art. 
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Chapel of San Antonio, in the church of the same name at 
Padua, which really belong late in the next century, but are 
mentioned here for the sake of unity. The ninth in the series, 
where the saint forces a little child to speak by a miracle, that 
it may testify to its mother’s innocence, is by Antonio, who 
shows himself in it to be the simplest and clearest follower of 
this school in both arrangement and treatment of the relief, 
and also proves himself the closest follower of antiquity. The 
sixth, where the saint opens the corpse of a miser, and finds 



Fig. 374< Relief by Tullio Lombardi. 


a Stone in place of a heart, is signed with Tullio’s name, and 
the date 1525. To the same master belongs the seventh, in 
which the saint cures a young man’s broken leg (Fig. 374). 
Both works display a certain rude, sh^, angular manjierism, 
particularly the former ; but yet they are natural, and clear in 
design. 

This Venetian style was developed into pure and noble 
grace by Alessandro Leopardo, who, also at the head of a 
great workshop, produced many important works. The most 
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beautiful of Venetian monuments — that to the Doge Andrea 
Vendramin (1479), choir of S. Giovanni e Paolo — is 

ascribed to him. It is composed in a most imposing style, and 
' with an eye to general effect, and adorned with numerous fig- 
ures in a simple antique style ; but the too regular folds of the 
draperies show the frigidity peculiar to the Venetians, which 
is, however, counterbalanced by the innocent grace of many 
of the heads. Leopardo also worked with the Lombardi on 
the superb decoration of the Chapel of Cardinal Zeno in San 
Marco, the noble Madonna della Scarpa in which church is es- 
pecially attributed to him. Finally, he designed the three 
bronze standard-bearers in the Piazza of San Marco, which give 
evidence of the same fine plastic taste, deriving its inspiration 
from the antique. 

In Lombardy ^ the facade of the Certosa in Pavia, which is 
fairly loaded with sculptures, was the scene of action for a throng 
of artists who worked late into the sixteenth century. It is 
even harder to distinguish individual artists here ; but there is 
a general expression of mellowness, grace, and amiability, side 
by side with which we easily recognize a different conception, 
often falling into one-sided naturalism, and reminding us of the 
Paduan school of painting by its austere expression, sharply- 
broken folds of drapery, and a mannerism which often becomes 
repulsive. Among the best masters of the close of the fif- 
teenth century was Antonio Amadeo, the artist of the beautiful 
marble portal leading from the Church of the Certosa to the 
convent. The influence of Leonardo and his school became 
apparent early in the sixteenth century : the lovely expression 
of the heads here, especially that of the Madonna, is strongly 
stamped with his style. The splendid monument to Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti, erected in the transept by the monks to the 
founder of this church, was also begun by Amadeo, aided by 
Giovanni Giacomo della Porta. Cristoforo Solari, called II 

^ Consult my Essay on Lombard Sculpture in the Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst, sixth 
year. 
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Gobbo, executed the fine Statues of Lodovico il Moro, and 
his wife Beatrice d' Este, in the north transept. The antepen- 
dium of the high altar, with a fine relief medallion of a Pieta 
upborne by angels, is attributed to the same artist.^ The main 
entrance to the church, unspeakably rich in reliefs, as delicately 
wrought as miniatures on pillars and architrave, is supposed 
to be the work of the talented Agostino Busti, called Bambaja, 
one of the greatest masters of the early part of the sixteenth 
century. His chief work was the Monument to Gaston de 
Foix, who died in the bloom of youth : remnants of it may 
now be found in the Brera Archaeological Museum at Milan, 
the Chapel on Isola Bella, and in the Civic Museum at Turin. 
The statue of the deceased lies smiling, as in triumph ; and its 
touching, youthful beauty forms one of the most affecting 
creations of sculpture. There is also another smaller monu- 
ment by the same artist in the Brera collection. His, too, are 
the noble sculpture of the Virgin on the altar in the south tran- 
sept of the cathedral, and the superb Monument to Cardinal 
Caracciolo in the choir ; and there are many among the mar- 
ble statues on the exterior of the cathedral choir which testify 
to his skilful hand. 

We recognize the severe realism of Upper Italy in the nu- 
merous works with which Tommaso Rodari and his brother 
(1490 and thereabouts) adorned the beautiful Cathedral at 
Como. Although there is no very lifelike feeling in the sepa- 
rate figures, yet the general highly decorative effect of this 
work is attractive. Of similar style are the southern portal, 
the even finer north entrance, also the very original Monuments 
to the older and younger Pliny on the fa5ade, which are val- 
uable as proofs of enthusiastic devotion to the antique ; and, 
finally, the first altar of the right nave in the interior. The 
splendid carved altar to St. Abbondio betrays another and yet 
an original hand, being one of the few examples of wood- 
carving of this kind in Italy. 

[1 For a woodcut of this subject, see LUUce’s History of Sculpture, English edition, p. 209.] 
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Lastly, we may also esteem the splendid Monument to Gea 
Colleoni in the Chapel at Bergamo as one of the best works of 
Antonio Amadeo. Richly adorned with statues and reliefs, 
it has upon the sarcophagus an equestrian figure of the de- 
ceased, carved in wood, and gilded. Of varying merit in its 
details, as a whole it forms one of the most important exam- 
ples of the Lombard school. The small memorial of Colleoni’s 
daughter Medea, in the same place, is another charming pro- 
duction of the same master. 

With these works, all which have a direct connection with 
architecture, or else require an architectural setting, another 
school arose, introduced and developed by Guido Mazzoni of 
Modena, — a school which completely freed sculpture from 
these relations, and aimed to produce a decided dramatic effect 
in detached groups of figures of painted clay. Gifted with un- 
deniable talent, this artist goes to such an extreme of passion- 
ate pa^s and unreserved naturalism, that his works become 
absurd and repulsive, despite all their affecting qualities. His 
principal work is the Madonna, with the body of Christ 
lamented by his disciples, in the Church of St. Giovanni De- 
collato at Modena. He also treated the same subject in the 
Mortuary Chapel at Monte Oliveto at Naples ; and there is 
a group of a similar nature, from the same master’s hand, in 
the Church of Madonna della Rosa at Ferrara. We recognize 
kindred spirits in painters such as Crivelli, Montagna, and even 
Mantegna. 

Finally, we must refer to the interest which Lower Italy, 
especially Naples, took in the new movement. Although here, 
as in Rome, the artists who made the Renaissance supreme in 
sculpture were chiefly Florentine, there was not an entire lack 
of home talent. Among the native artists, Andrea Ciccione, 
early in the fifteenth century, attractively represents the transi- 
tion from the old style to the new. The Monument to King 
Ladislaus, behind the high altar in San Giovanni a Carbonara at 
Naples, is his work. The style of composition is Gothic ; and, 
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as a whole, it is extremely effective, and finely done ; but the 
figures show the early dawn of the realistic style. The statues 
of the Virtues are beautifully draped, and agreeable in expres- 
sion ; the seated figures of the royal family, and the equestrian 
statue of the deceased which crowns the monument, are digni- 
fied and strong, although the attempt to preserve a likeness 
gives them a somewhat vacant look. The sculptures which 
adorn the richly-finished crypt of the cathedral, signed by 
Tommaso Malvito of Como, 1504, a Lombard artist, naturally 
belong to the close of the fifteenth century. They represent 
the Madonna, saints, and angels, in a rather hard, unpleasant, 
realistic style, and are arranged in a peculiar manner in medal- 
lions on the ceiling. The contemporaneous marble statue of 
Cardinal Olivier Caraffa kneeling at his prie-dieu is a wonderful 
work, clever and lifelike, though dryly realistic. 

2. PAINTING. 

We have already seen how strongly the taste of the new 
epoch inclined toward the picturesque, from the predominance 
of this element in sculpture. It was even more marked in 
painting, — an art which was incomparably better fitted to sat- 
isfy the effort to represent the truth and variety of life in its 
inward as well as its external emotions. But that which proved 
of very decided benefit to Italian painting, especially at this 
period, was the constant demand for large frescos, permitting 
a bold, largely-conceived style to find a vigorous development, 
and, by this composition on a large scale, guarding painters 
from the stumbling-block of Northern art at this time, — losing 
themselves in mere details, non-essentials, and trifles. What 
also won painting the advantage of a far freer position was the 
fact that it was less disturbed than sculpture by the imitation of 
antique art, and that its goal was the fresh, direct conception 
of reality, which it was possible for every artist to reach in one 
way or another, according to his special gift. These causes 
explain the versatility of the painting of this period, which far 
exceeds that of sculpture. 
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A. THE TUSCAN SCHOOL.^ 

As in the former epoch, so in this, the Tuscan school ranks 
first in the wealth and enduring vigor of its artistic creative 
power. As Giotto and Orcagna, although with the more sig- 
nificant symbolic medium of their time, based the tendency of 
Florentine art on the delineation of natural action, so, too, the 
masters of this era accepted that task in the spirit of their age. 
But, if they tell a sacred story, the incident is no longer the 
chief thing with them : it simply serves them as a pretext for 
the lifelike conception, and portrayal of reality. Therefore they 
set the saintly figures in rich surroundings of landscape, de- 
light in beautifully-adorned architectural backgrounds, and make 
their own contemporaries, in the costume of the day, interested 
witnesses of the sacred incidents. While there is thus a de- 
cided falling-off of the purely religious import of their pictures, 
real life for the first time becomes the serious subject of art, 
and is so glorified and heightened by the great taste native to 
the Florentine school as to give lasting value in the realm of 
the beautiful to these figures, in spite of their temporal and 
limited nature. 

A number of artists now appear, who take an intermediate 
place, as marking a transition from the principles of mediaeval 
portrayal to the attempt to lend a greater force of reality, a 
more strongly natural feeling, to their subjects. To these 
belong Paolo Doni, called Uccello (1396 till after 1469), whose 
frescos from the Old Testament in the court of the Convent of 
Santa Maria Novella at Florence, painted in terra verde^ and 
representing the Deluge and Noah's Sacrifice, are remarkable 
for their perspective foreshortening. A bold battle-scene in the 
National Gallery at London, another in the Uffizi at Florence, 
and the equestrian picture of Gen. Hawkwood, painted in gri- 
sailUy in the cathedral of the same city, prove him to have been 
at home in the field of secular art. Next comes Andrea del Cas- 

^ DenknaSler der Kunst, plates 67, 67 a, 68. 
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tagno (1390- 1457), a strong realist, who was one of the earliest 
and most decided in the introduction of every-day life in paint- 
ing, as is testified by his historical figures now in the Bargello. 
The equestrian picture of Niccolo da Tolentino, painted in 
grisaille, in the cathedral, is full of life ; and the recently dis- 
covered Last Supper, in the refectory of the secularized Con- 
vent of Santa Apollonia, is deep and powerful in its painting 
and modelling. If the realistic tendency of the new epoch here 
breaks forth with needless violence, we again recognize the 
transition from the mediaeval conception to the new tendency 
in Masolino (Tommaso di Cristoforo Fini), concerning whom 
only recent investigations have given us any clear information. 
Born at Panicale, in the valley of the Upper Arno, in 1384, he 
painted, in or about 1428, scenes from the life of the Virgin, on 
the dome of the choir of the Collegiate Church at Castiglione 
di Olona near Varese, — works in which the Gothic style still 
prevails, although a freer and more natural feeling begins to 
show itself in them. The mural paintings from the history of 
John the Baptist, in the Baptistery of the same place, are dated 
1435, and reveal the same hand, though a marked advance in 
style is evident, together with greater fulness of life and a freer 
feeling for grace. The mural paintings in the choir of the Col- 
legiate Church, scenes from the life of St. Laurence and St. 
Stephen, from their greater breadth and boldness, also seem to 
indicate the artist’s later years. From these evidences we may 
declare Masolino to be the author also of the frescos from the 
legends of St. Catharine, completed in 1420, and to be seen in 
the chapel of this saint in San Clemente at Rome. They show 
the same transitional style, though in a lower stage of develop- 
ment ; and may have been partially executed by Masaccio, who 
was then very young. The great Masaccio (Tommaso di Ser 
Giovanni), the younger contemporary, countryman, and pupil 
of Masolino, now appears as a real pioneer. In his exceedingly 
short life (1401-28) he rapidly traversed the various stages of 
development of earlier art, and pressed on with a bold confi- 
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dence to a greatness and power of vision which have rendered 
his works the characteristic ones of an epoch, and his example 
the decisive influence in all the art of the fifteenth century, 
down to Leonardo, Michel Angelo, and Raphael. His chief 



rig* 375* Peter baptizing. From the Fresco by Masaccio in S. Maria del Carmine, Florence. 


work was the frescos which he painted in the Brancacci Chapel 
in Santa Maria del Carmine at Florence. Until recently, the 
beginning of these works was ascribed to Masolino ; and he 
was supposed to have painted the Preaching of Peter, and, oi> 



Fig 376 The Miracle of the Piece of Money in the Fish’s Mouth. Fresco of Masaccio in S. 
Maria del Carmine, Florence. 


height of his style with further progress. The somewhat con- 
scious picture of the Temptation may also be classed among 
his earlier works. Recent investigations have proved ^ that 
Masaccio began the series, and, save for some few scenes which 
were finished later by Filippino Lippi, completed the work him- 
self. On the left pilaster, at the entrance to the chapel, he 
painted the Expulsion from Paradise, — not only the earliest 

^ Compare the clear statement in Crowe and Cavalcaselle ; and also the essays by A. von 
Zahn and W. Liibke in the Jahrbiicher fiir Kunstwissenschaft, parts ii., iii. 
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entirely nude figures in Italian art, but also a composition of 
such beauty, that Raphael adopted it in his series of Bible pic- 
tures. He also painted Peter baptizing and in prison, — scenes 
full of life and significance, — the former (Fig. 375) again intro- 
ducing excellent nude figures, among which that of the shiver- 
ing youth has always been especially admired ; and, further, 
Peter and John healing cripples, and bestowing alms. His two 
principal large paintings are on the left wall, — Christ above, 
commanding Peter to take the piece of money from the fish’s 
mouth (Fig. 376), a picture of commanding grandeur and 
power ; the apostles particularly being draped figures of a force 
and quality never excelled by later artists, even Raphael and 
Michel Angelo. Below, we see Peter in the pulpit, and the 
raising of the king’s son from the dead, — the latter finished 
in part by Filippino Lippi. The figures throughout are most 
natural, clearly modelled, and grandly handled, the colors grave 
and powerful, the drapery bold and masterly in its treatment ; 
and the whole spirit of the work is pervaded with strong historic 
interest. The remaining pictures are by Filippino Lippi. 

The example of this powerful master excited his contempo- 
raries to admiration and emulation. Almost every master of 
the fifteenth century, down to Leonardo, Michel Angelo, and 
Raphael, studied these great works, and learned from them. 
One of the first among these masters was Fra Filippo Lippi 
(about 1412 to 1469), Like the personal experiences of this 
impassioned artist, who, carried away by unbridled impulse, 
burst the bonds of monastic discipline, his artistic works show 
a kindred daring in their closely natural conception of life 
He places sacred images and events on the footing of every- 
day life, but often penetrates so deeply into purely human 
emotions, that touches of tenderest fervor stand side by side 
with humanly fresh and boldly naive reality in these works. 
The most important among his large works are the mural 
paintings in the choir of the Cathedral of Prato (Fig. 377). On 
the right wall are scenes from the life of John the Baptist; 
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and on the left from the story of St. Stephen, full of life and 
expression. The banquet with Herodias dancing is wonderfully 
beautiful; the heads are fine, and somewhat melancholy; the 
male figures are admirably drawn and draped ; and the coloring 
throughout is pure and mellow. So too, on the other wall. 





Fig. 377. St John taking Leave of his Parents. From the Fresco by Fra Filippo Lippi. 

dral of Prato. 

the Stoning of St. Stephen is strikingly true to life: sorrow 
finds a noble expression in the dignified personages grouped 
about the dead saint ; and there are fine portrait-figures full of 
dignity and simple severity. The frescos in the apse of the 
choir of the Cathedral of Spoleto, depicting the Coronation of 
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the Virgin, — a lifelike and attractive composition, — and three 
other scenes from her life, belong to a much later period ; in 
fact, to the very close of his life and work. His panel-pictures 
are often enchantingly beautiful and tender, his Madonnas show- 
ing the anxious care of motherhood ; and the Christ-child, for 
the first time, is represented as a most gracious and lovable and 
yet thoroughly real child. The galleries of Florence, more 
particularly that of the Academy, contain numerous works of 
this character ; the Berlin Museum also owns several charming 
tablets : but two pictures in the London National Gallery, origi- 
nally painted for Cosmo de’ Medici, excel them all in grace. 
One portrays John the Baptist, with six other saints : the other 
is an Annunciation, of tender sweetness. 

The most distinguished of Fra Filippo’s pupils is Sandro 
Botticelli (Alessandro Filipepi, 1449-15 lo). He enlarged the 
field of art by introducing ancient myths and allegories into 
his pictures. See, for example, a pleasingly naive painting of 
Venus floating upon the sea in a shell, which is in the Uffizi 
Gallery at Florence.' The allegorical picture of Calumny,^ in 
the same collection, is even more remarkable, displaying San- 
dro’s partiality for rapid action and fluttering garments. In 
his religious panel-paintings, to be found there and in other 
galleries, a kindly and tender sentiment prevails, which be- 
comes, however, somewhat monotonous by dint of constant 
repetition of one type of face. Finally, Sandro worked on the 
frescos with which Sixtus IV. adorned the chapel named for 
him in the Vatican, — Capella Sixtina (the Sistine Chapel). He 
painted three large pictures, of which the Destruction of the 
Followers of Korah especially is a composition ful of dramatic 
life. The second picture gives various scene*' rom the life of 
Moses, from which we select that of Jethro’s Daughters at the 
Well as an example of the attractive freshness of his style 
(Fifr 378). As was the frequent custom of that age, a number 

r Denkmaler der Kimst, plate 67 a, fig. 5. 

2 After Lucan’s descript on of a picture by Apelles. 
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of secular and local events are closely intermingled in these 
pictures with the real subjects. The third picture portrays the 
temptation of Christ with the same careful detail. These 
compositions are marked by beautiful landscape backgrounds, 
expressive figures, and a great variety of action 



378. Jethro’s Daughters at the Well. From the Fresco by Botticelli. Sistine Chapel. 


The son of Fra Filippo, and pupil of Sandro, Filippino Lippi 
(about 1459-1504), was also an artist of much importance. 
One of his earlier works was the completion of the frescos in 
the Brancacci Chapel of Santa Maria del Carmine, Florence, 
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in which he painted the Restoration to Life of the King’s Son, 
Peter and Paul before the Judge* (Fig. 379), and the Martyr- 
dom and Deliverance of St. Peter, — works of dignity and power, 
full of dramatic life.® The frescos in the Strozzi Chapel in 
Santa Maria Novella, painted in i486, with scenes from the 



Fig. 379. SS. Peter and Paul before Nero. From the Fresco by Filippino LippL Santa Maria 

del Carmine. Florence. 


See, in Sir Charles Eastlake’s edition of Kuglcr’s Hand-Book of Italian Painting, vol. i. 
pp. 21, 22, an account of the frescos in the Carmine (Brancacci Chapel), with the results of 
the latest investigations as to their several attributions, a plan of the chapel, and cuts of several 
of the subjects. The fresco, of which LUbke gives a cut above. Fig. 379, is called by Kugler 
SS. Peter and Paul accused before Nero of despising the Idols ; sometimes, he says, improp* 
erly called Paul before Fdix.] 

^ Denkmaler der Kimst, plate 67, fig. 4. 
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lives of the apostles, belong to a later period of his life. To 
the left is the Resuscitation of St. Drusiana by John the Evan- 
gelist ; to the right, the Expulsion of the Dragon from the Tem- 
ple of Mars by St. Philip. These pictures are very natural and 
expressive ; but the drapery and action are somewhat confused, 
showing a certain leaning to the fantastic. As a whole, how- 
ever, they are singularly full of meaning, and true, almost sur- 
prisingly so, in fact. Note the surprise in the faces of the 
women and children who witness Drusiana’s revival, and the 
expression of horror, fear, and disgust in the Expulsion of 
the Dragon, in which subject the architecture seems almost too 
lavish in its richness. On the vaulting appear the sublime fig- 
ures of Christ, the four Evangelists, and St. Anthony. 

To a still later period belong the pictures in Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva, at Rome, where Filippino executed the frescos 
in the Chapel of St. Thomas. The Triumph of St. Thomas 
over Averroes, i.e. of faith over heresy, is only interesting for 
the beautiful and characteristically Florentine vivacity of the 
groups of spectators, who are expressing sympathy. In the 
Ascension of the Virgin, the exaggerated vivacity of the angels, 
and the affected movements of the Madonna, and of the apos- 
tles who surround the empty coffin in amazement, are alto- 
gether too studied ; but the beautiful warm coloring and the 
charming heads atone for much that is faulty. Among his 
panel-paintings, which are frequently to be found, one of the 
best and most attractive works of his earlier years is a large 
altar-piece in the Church of the Badia at Florence. The Ma- 
donna, accompanied by angels, approaches St. Bernard, who 
seems lost in pious meditation amid a rich rocky landscape. 
Mary, who, like the angels, recalls the manner of Sandro, has a 
matronly, and even a sad, expression : the angels wear a look of 
deep devotion, and have lovely, boyish faces. ^ The tone of the 
whole is warm, mild, and clear ; but the robes of the angels have 

[1 This picture has been chromo-lithographed by Kellerhoven in a manner unusually satis- 
factoiy for this process ] 
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the gaudy colors and elaborate folds so often noticed in Floren- 
tine pictures of the period. This fine picture is closely ap- 
proached by another altar-piece, originally painted for a chapel 
belonging to the Rucellai family, and now in the National Gal- 
lery at London. Executed in deep and beautiful tints, it rep- 
resents the Madonna worshipped by St. Jerome and St. Domi- 
nic, and is one of the master s greatest works. 

Other painters of this date passed from the school of Fiesole, 
carried away by the overwhelming current of the time to the 
style of Masaccio, although they still retained traces of the 
sweet benignity and fervor of their first master. Among them 
is Cosimo Rosselli, an early fresco-picture by whom in San Am- 
brogio at Florence, painted in 1456, attracts rather by its pleas- 
ing details, and especially by its great number of fine heads, 
than by any thing noteworthy in its design. In later life he 
painted several pictures in the Sistine Chapel at Rome, among 
which the Sermon on the Mount and the Healing of the Lepers 
are pre-eminent for their graceful and dignified draped figures, 
set in extremely rich and lovely landscape. Panel-paintings by 
him are also to be met with. 

Benozzo Gozzoli (1424 to about 1496) followed a similar course 
of development, and reveals an inexhaustible fund of fresh, ori- 
ginal, and profound conceptions, and a most agreeable grace in 
the portrayal of real life, in his principal work, — the twenty-two 
large frescos in the Campo Santo at Pisa (1469-81). They are 
scenes from the Old Testament, beginning with Noah, and end- 
ing with Joseph, whose patriarchal simplicity and idyllic grace 
he portrays with incomparable realism (Fig. 380). A throng 
of lifelike figures move against a background, which, in point 
of landscape and architectural richness, is unrivalled even at 
this abundantly creative period, and which excels all contem- 
poraneous work in spirited vivacity. The real meaning, the 
biblical incident, is thrown into the background by the count- 
less throng of young, graceful, dignified, and manly figures, in 
the rich dress of the day, that crowd his pictures, revealing 
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their strong love of life in every conceivable form of action ; 
and the story of the patriarch Noah, his cultivation of the vine, 
and his drunkenness, only afford this cheery artist opportunity 
to portray the merry life of the vintagers. The paintings in 



Fig. 3S0. Subject fiom the History of Noah. Fiebco by Beno/zo Go/zoh Campo Santo, Pisa. 


the Chapel of the Riccardi Palace at Florence, representing 
the Journey of the Magi (in search of the King of the Jews), 
also possess a great charm. Nothing more attractive can be 
found than these groups of people, full of gay, worldly pleasure, 
and varied in action, among whom are introduced the portraits 
of important men of the day, and who are accompanied by re- 
joicing angel-choirs of enchanting beauty.^ The clear golden 

[1 This, as to the angels, is not exactly correct. The chapel in the Riccardi Palace in 
which Benozzo has painted these frescos is a small room, the former house-chapel of the . 
Medici family. It has a door at one end ; and the little apse opposite has a window high up^ 
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tints harmonize well with this general festive spirit. Other 
frescos by him — in the Church of Monte Falco at Foligno 
(about 1450) and in St. Agostino at San Gimignano (1465) — 
prove the artist's gradual growth. One of the most charming 
of his panel-pictures, a Madonna and Child seated on a Throne, 


over where once stood the altar, and which gives all the light that comes into the apartment. 
Originally there was no window ; but the chapel was lighted by the candles on the altar and 
bj silver lamps. Some years ago, light being wanted for a passage out of which the chapel 
opens, a hole was knocked (Italian fashion) in the wall near 
the door, taking away, indeed, a piece of Benozzo’s fresco, but 
securing for the passage a little borrowed light from the window 
over the altar. At another time, there being a supposed need 
for a stairs, a whole comer of the chapel was cut away, and 
room was made for the stairs by building it in the angle. The 
symmetry of the room is thus destroyed by the intrusion of 
an unhandsome jog. So much for the reverence of the Italians 
for their works of art. But, when this chapel stood in its 
integrity, it was one of the few examples of a decoration that 
takes into account from the start the purpose of the place for 
which it is designed, and, keeping this purpose always in view, 
secures as a result a perfect and entire harmony. On the altar 
once stood for an altar-piece the picture of Filippino Lippi, 
as is supposed, now in the Room of the Old Masters in the 
Uffizi, representing angels, who bring the infant Christ to the 
Madonna. On the walls of the niche (for it is hardly more) 
in which the altar stood, were painted, on either hand (a?, d\ 
a company of angels, — some kneeling with clasped hands, 
some standing, all singing the Gloria in Excelsis, their halos 
inscribed with the opening words of the hymn. Other angels 
descend from heaven, or light in the branches of the trees, or 
stoop to pick the flowers with which the sward is thick. On 
the narrow walls at the sides of the apse is painted the 
Annunciation to the Shepherds. The rest of the wall-space in 
the chapel-room is filled with the procession, — the suite and 
followers of the three kings who are in search of Him who is 
called King of the Jews ; for they have seen his star in the east, and are come to worship him. 
This is a purely earthly company, in which no angels are to be found. It might easily be thought 
an illustration, and a most delightful one, to Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale, showing the kings on their 
way to the tournament to fight for Palamon and for Arcite. This gay procession begins on 
the right-hand wall (as we face the altar), at the end nearest the apse ; and ends at the opposite 
point, on the wall at the left. Apart from its beauty as a work of art, it is one of the most 
interesting works in Florence, as a record of the time in which it was painted. It contains 
portraits of Gozzoli himsdf, who bears his name on his cap, — “ Opus Benotii,” — of Cosimo 
Vecchio and his brother Lorenzo, the ancestors of the two branches of the house of Medici 


A 



Fig 381. Plan (to no scale, and 
from memory) of the Chapel 
in the Riccardi Palace, paint- 
ed by Benozzo Gozzoli. A, 
altar; B, apse; C, nave; 
fififtfi wall on which the 
procession is painted; jog 
inwall to accommodate stairs; 
r, spaces on which the An- 
nunaation to the Shepherds 
is painted ; d, side-walls of 

apse on which the angels are 
painted. 
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painted in 1461, and recalling Fiesole (although the figures in 
Gozzoli’s pictures are far more developed than Fiesole’s), may 
be seen in the National Gallery at London. The Louvre col- 
lection contains his apotheosis of St. Thomas Aquinas. 



Fig. 38a. The Calling of Peter and Andrew. From the Fresco in the Sistine Chapel. By Domenic* 

Ghirlandajo 


One of the greatest masters of this era was Domenico Ghir- 
landajo (1449-94), who surpassed most of the others in greatness 
of conception and power of execution, and may be considered 
as Masaccio’s intellectual heir. He, more than any other, gave 


A youth on horseback in front was probably intended for Lorenzo the Magnificent; the 
Emperor of the East is on the side facing the window ; and in the comer, on the wall to the 
left, is seen the gray-bearded head of the Patriarch of the Greek Church. Another youth, on 
horseback, is conjectured to be a portrait of Giuliano, Lorenzo’s brother : he has a hunting- 
leopard seated behind him, and another held in leash on the ground In the background are 
groups of people everywhere, and in the foreground hawks, monkeys, hunting-dogs, and all 
the motley accompaniments of a royal progress in mediaeval times. In 1439 the Greek 
emperor caune to the council at Florence which sought to unite the Greek and Roman com- 
munions ; and it is thought by some that Benozzo wished to unite with his proper subject » 
commemoration of this important event.] 
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not merely to the ideal figures of his saints, but to the countless 
band of contemporaries who accompany them as companions 
and spectators, a real historic dignity, an impressive aspect, 
and an air of force and vigor, which were aided by his skilful 
execution and powerful effects of color. To his earlier years 
belongs the fresco in the Sistine Chapel at Rome representing 
Peter and Andrew called to the Apostolic Office by our Lord, — 
a picture of great merit and fresh life, of which we give a frag- 
ment in Fig. 382. Two series of fresco-paintings, with which 
he decorated the Sassetti Chapel in Santa Trinita, Florence, 
in 1485, and the Choir of Santa Maria Novella in 1490, are 
more extensive and more important. The latter especially, 
giving scenes from the life of the Virgin and of John the Bap- 
tist, display the master’s ripe and perfect art.^ The events 
themselves are described with few figures, and simply and largely 
treated ; but the painter’s noble contemporaries everywhere 
appear as spectators, — the young girls graceful and refined, the 
matrons with a well-to-do burgher-air,^ and the men full of force 
and character, — fine figures of free and natural dignity (Fig. 
383). The Florentine life of that day -is clearly and brightly 
mirrored in these agreeable pictures. The events at the birth 
of Jesus and John, and the meeting of Mary and Elizabeth, in 
particular, are freshly and simply drawn from the actual life of 
the time. As a general thing, all these scenes have architect- 
ural or cheerful landscape backgrounds. In his panel-paintings 
Ghirlandajo did not display equal freedom, although there are 
works of great merit among them : for instance, an Adoration 
of the Shepherds, dated 1485, in the Florentine Academy, the 
Madonna being maidenly, pure, and charming in her thoughtful 
aspect ; and the Child one of the most charming to be found in 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 67, figs. 5, 6. 

P Lubke’s characterization of Ghirlandajo’s matrons is hardly marked by his usual acute- 
ness. One of these burgher ladies is Ginevra de’ Benci, a famous beauty of her time. She 
is introduced as the principal personage in two of the subjects ; but Ghirlandajo has made her 
only one of a gracious company, in whose lovely looks and dignified sweetness the manners of 
the highest Florentine life of his time are reflected.] 
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any picture of this time. The composition and execution are 
skilful ; the coloring strong, and steeped in a tint of golden 
brown. 

The active influence of sculpture upon painting is shown by 
the fact that both arts were sometimes united in one man; 
as in Andrea Verocchio, and similarly in Antonio Pollajuolo, 
whose panel-paintings recall this union of gifts by their un- 
commonly energetic modelling. The Florentine Academy pos- 



Fig* 38^. Zacharias naming John. From the Fresco, bv Domenico Ghirlandajo, in the Choir of Santa 

Maria Novella. 


sesses a picture of the Baptism of Christ by the former, which 
is remarkable for the vigorous strength of its characterization, 
and even more for the fact that Verocchio’s pupil, the youthful 
Leonardo da Vinci, painted the beautiful young angel, whose 
loveliness contrasts strongly with the austerity of the other 
heads. An admirable picture of the Martyrdom of St. Stephen, 
by Pollajuolo, perhaps his greatest work, may be seen in the 
National Gallery at London. And if a merely formal treatment 
is the most prominent feature in both these masters, to which 
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the spiritual meaning is only subordinate, yet Verocchio's pupil, 
Lorenzo di Credi (i4S9-i537)> in his many and widely-scattered 
panel-pictures, attains a fervor, and warmth of feeling, despite 
all his careful treatment of form, which give them a peculiar 
charm. 

Finally, we must speak of another eminent artist, who, 
though affected by Florentine and Paduan influences, forms 
the transition to the artists of Upper Italy, — Piero della Fran- 
cesca, of Borgo San Sepolcro (born about 1423, and still living 
in 1509). In his works he unites the most delicate delinea- 
tion of form and rare knowledge of perspective foreshortening 
with a tender, golden, almost transparently lucid coloring. To 
this is added a purity of feeling, and often a sense of beauty, 
which are otherwise only found in Umbrian art. His principal 
work was the frescos in the Choir of St. Francesco at Arezzo, 
illustrating the miraculous legend of the Holy Cross. In the 
Uffizi at Florence are portraits by him of Frederic di Monte- 
feltro and his wife. Others of his paintings are in the sacristy 
of the Cathedral at Urbino, and in his native city, Borgo San 
Sepolcro. Thence came the fine altar-piece, with the Baptism 
of Christ, now in the National Gallery at London, — exquisite 
figures, bathed in golden light, surrounded by a landscape 
brightly-colored, but effective. Signorelli and Pietro Perugino 
were among Piero’s pupils. Luca Signorelli of Cortona (144I'' 
1523) is one of the mightiest spirits of the century. Bold and 
powerful, striving to attain the loftiest aims, and supreme above 
all his contemporaries in the impassioned portrayal of stirring 
scenes, he was also one of the first to paint the naked figure to 
any great extent. To his earlier years belong two of the 
frescos in the Sistine Chapel, — Moses’ Journey into Egypt 
with his Wife Zipporah, and his Death, in which the master 
adopts with much freshness and originality the prevailing Flor- 
entine method of introducing a great number of figures and 
motives. In Fig. 384 we give a part of the latter picture, 
which represents Moses uttering his last commands to his 
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followers. The highest achievement of his peculiar talent is 
marked by the frescos, painted after 1499, with which he com- 
pleted the adornment of the Chapel of the Madonna in the 
Cathedral of Orvieto, begun by Fra Angelico. Seldom have 



Fig. 384. Moses Discoursing for the Last Time to his Pec^le. From the Fresco, by Signorelli, in 

the ^tine Chapel 


such extremes met in such narrow space and in the execution 
of the same work. Beneath the pure and saintly figures of 
Fiesole, which gaze down from the ceiling, Signorelli’s mighty 
images overspread the walls like a race of giants battling 
against universal destruction. The demonic and terrible figure 
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of the Antichrist, the Resurrection of the Dead, and the repre- 
sentations of Hell and Paradise, are by his hand. In the Resur- 
rection he displays his thorough knowledge of the human form 
in a number of nude figures, who appear in the most various 
attitudes and in bold foreshortening. His representation of 
the damned, and the horror of those struck by Heaven’s aven- 
ging lightning, is peculiarly rich in powerful touches. Then, 



Fig. 385. Group from the Last Judgment. Fresco, by Signorelli, in the Cathedral of Orvieto. 


too, the angels, sweeping down with lyres and citherns (Fig. 
385) to beckon with gestures of consolation to the terrified 
supplicators, are incomparably grand and beautiful. In the 
hideous ferryman who rows the dead across the stream, while 
many naked figures roam about the shore, we recognize a con- 
ception that was afterwards adopted by the master’s great suc- 
cessor, Michel Angelo, in his picture of the Last Judgment 
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The frescos in the Convent of Monte Oliveto at Siena, illus- 
trating the life of St. Benedict, are among his later works. In 
his panel-pictures the same grand, austere taste prevails, com- 
bined with a vigorous, manly treatment, sharply-defined shad- 
ows, and strong modelling. One of the finest is the Madonna 
enthroned, and surrounded by saints, in the Cathedral at Peru- 
gia, dated 1484, — noble in arrangement, naturally and boldly 
conceived, and excellently executed. Other able works may be 
found in his native city, Cortona (in the Cathedral, St. Marga- 
ret’s, St. Dominic’s, and elsewhere) ; and two valuable altar- 
panels are in the Berlin Museum, where there is also a remark- 
ably large panel, the School of Pan,^ which shows his natural 
and poetical treatment of antique mythological scenes. Finally, 
we may mention the little early painting in the Brera collection 
at Milan, which represents the Scourging of Christ, and is pre- 
eminent, not only through its dramatic force and its masterly 
freedom in handling the nude, but even more by a delicacy 
of style, and fluent, artistic handling, elsewhere wanting to this 
artist. 


U. THE SCHOOLS OF UPPER ITALY.® 

The character of Upper Italian painting is based on the ex- 
pression of a certain soft grace and sweetness. In Padua, at 
the close of the former period, progress was made, by Aldighiero 
and Avanzo, towards greater fidelity to nature ; but the concep- 
tion remained as before. And here, too, a new vital principle was 
required to bring about any decided change. To the learned 
Padua, famed for its university, belongs the first place in this 
struggle. This was the place where the study of the antique, as 
well as the scientific practice of perspective, was pursued with 
an energy unequalled elsewhere. In Paduan paintings of this 
time we divine the place of their origin as plainly as we trace 
the free and much agitated life of a great and powerful com- 

[1 An engraving of this picture in outline is in the second volume of Kugler’s Hand-Book 
of Italian Painting, p. 2^5, English edition. 1874.] 

2 Denkmaler der Kunst, plates 67 a, 69. 
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munity in contemporaneous Florentine pictures. This direct 
reference to real life is less apparent in the Paduan school ; but, 
on the contrary, an antique mythological tendency prevails. 
The study of the human body is aided by antique sculpture ; 
and, where the nude form itself is not in place, the accessories, 
the rich architectural perspectives at least, are fairly overloaded 
with representations in relief. While this tendency prevailed, 
the grace and mellowness which for ages had pervaded the 
painting of Upper Italy were for a long time repressed, and 
forced to give way to a severe, often austere expression, and an 
exaggerated distinctness in the delineation of form. This ten- 
dency ruled the more unconditionally in the fifteenth century, 
since the only Florentine artist of any importance who at this 
time executed many works for Padua (Donatello) pursued a 
kindred aim. Still it is easily apparent that some such period 
of transition was essential to painting, if it were not to de- 
generate into effeminacy and indecision. 

The first master of the Paduan school was Francesco Squar- 
cione, more distinguished as a teacher than for his own creative 
powers (1394-1474). He brought a collection of antique stat- 
ues home from Greece after extended travels in that country, 
and based his instructions upon these. But his teachings alone 
would never have helped to make art bloom afresh, if there had 
not been among his numerous scholars one genius of profound 
talent and grand power, who stands forth as one of the leaders 
of this brilliant and creative period. 

Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506), assisted by his study of the 
antique, strove after a sharp and correct delineation of the 
forms of the human body ; so that we generally remark a 
plastic rather than a picturesque character in his figures, which 
sometimes, particularly in his early efforts, are not free from 
hardness and a certain rugged severity.^ But, at the same 

[I The American student will find the characteristics of Mantegna’s style well expressed in 
the picture attributed to him, and certainly of his time and school, in the Br3ran Gallery of the 
New-York Historical Society. It is No. 220 of the Catalogue for 1877.] 
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time, he has such a lively sense of the dramatic, that he hai 
scarcely a rival in the moving delineation of events. His 
chief works in fresco are the mural paintings in the Church 



Fig. 386. St. James cures the Paralytic. A Fresco from the Series in the Church of the Ererni* 
tani, Padua. By Andrea Mantegna. 


of the Eremitani at Padua, — scenes from the lives of St. James 
and St. Christopher. There are six pictures on either wall of 
the chapel dedicated to these saints. They are divided off by 
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pilasters and friezes, which have very beautifully painted gar- 
lands of fruit on a dark ground. The upper part of the com- 
position is formed by genii, with wreaths of fruit and flowers 
stretched lightly over the surface, all full of grace and sim- 
plicity. On the right-hand wall there is a more strictly archi- 
tectural framework of excellently painted columns with their 
entablature. In the composition of these pictures the master 
limits himself to what is strictly essential ; but that is full of 
life and expression. The scenes from the life of St. James, and 
especially the picture of the Healing of the Paralytic (F'ig. 386), 
are the most important. The paralytic gazing up at the apostle 
who blesses him, a youth (a noble figure) looking sympatheti- 
cally down at the sufferer, and, on the opposite side, a strongly 
delineated soldier lifting his hands in astonishment, are all 
delineated with simple feeling. The coloring is clear, cool, 
and smooth, the modelling true to life, the charming and rich 
architectural perspective managed with the greatest certainty 
and perfection. The upper pictures, scenes from the life of St. 
Christopher, were executed by some of his fellow-pupils, and 
are much more ordinary, flat, and insignificant ; but the saint’s 
martyrdom and death, unfortunately much injured in the lower 
portions, were admirably done by the master’s own hand. The 
idea of decorating the calottes of the dome with colored ara- 
besques, angels, and evangelists, in medallions formed by wreaths 
of flowers and fluttering ribbons, is bright, fresh, and naturally 
conceived and carried out. 

The same attractive spirit is even more predominant in the 
frescos with which Mantegna adorned the Ducal Palace at Man- 
tua, now the Castello di Corte, in 1474. On the walls of one 
large room are scenes from the life of Lodovico Gonzaga. One 
picture represents the ducal family. A singularly positive, full 
inward life is portrayed with the simplest means, and in a some- 
what severe style of conception. The landscape in the back- 
ground gave the artist opportunity for a rich ideal representa- 
tion of ancient Rome. Another picture, much faded and 
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injured, portrays the duke and his wife Barbara sitting in the 
open air, surrounded by their children, courtiers, and friends, 
A third picture depicts a hunting-scene amid a poetically- 
imagined mountain landscape. The paintings on the various 
ceilings are of the utmost grace and animation. In the calottes 
are illustrations of the great deeds of Hercules and other 
ancient myths, painted in relief on a gold ground ; while in the 
lozenges are painted .eight busts of Roman emperors in rich 
wreaths tied with gay ribbons, held up by a lordly genius, all 
painted upon a gold ground. In the centre, the ceiling, which 
is intwined with a green wreath, seems to open, and the eye 
gazes through a skilfully-painted cylindrical opening upon the 
blue sky. On the upper ledge a peacock parades himself : 
lovely heads of women and children look across ; other children 
put their heads roguishly through the opening of the balus- 
trade ; others stand saucily on the inner socle : one is seen 
from behind ; another, who has a large head, has pushed it 
through the balustrade, and has got himself into a quandary ; 
and a third looks at him mischievously. The whole is executed 
with charming humor and masterly foreshortening; besides 
which, it is remarkable as the oldest example of such ceiling- 
painting intended to deceive the eye. 

The first rank among his altar-pieces is occupied by the grand 
work over the high altar of the Church of San Zeno in Verona. 
It represents the Madonna enthroned, and surrounded by saints, 
among whom there is a wonderfully beautiful St. John. The 
group is gracefully framed in by rich architectural designs, 
with charming genii holding garlands of fruit. The Madonna 
della Vittoria (1495), in the Museum of the Louvre at Paris, is 
a similar picture, due to his later years. Duke Gonzaga and his 
wife are introduced in it as kneeling figures. Among the most 
superb works of this kind is a Madonna enthroned, and adored 
by John the Baptist and Mary Magdalene ; the latter, a splendid 
figure, gazing up with fervent confidence. This picture is in 
the National Gallery at London, Another picture, now in the 
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Berlin Museum, — the Body of Christ upborne by two Mourn- 
ing Angels (Fig. 387), a work of touching and heartfelt ex- 
pression, and grandly severe treatment of form, — has recently 
been declared not to belong to this master. On the other hand, 
the Pieti in the Brera collection at Milan is a representation 
of pain carried to the extreme, even to repulsiveness, while it 



Kg. 387* The Dead Christ mourned by Angels. Andrea Mantegna? Berlin Gallery. 

is also a miracle of bold perspective foreshortening. In many 
of his works Mantegna treated antique subjects with special 
pleasure, as he belongs to the first of those who opened this 
domain to modem painting. The most important of these is 
the famous Triumph of Caesar, originally painted for the hall 
of a palace in Mantua, and now a costly treasure of Hampton 
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Court in England.^ It consists of nine pictures painted in 
grisaille^ which betray a strict and well-grounded devotion to 
the spirit of antiquity in an abundance of splendid groups and 
vigorous motives, and which reveal the genial artist in their 
careful and conscientious treatment, even of the slightest 
details. In other works of a similar nature, executed on a 
small scale, an almost miniature-like delicacy prevails, which- 
recalls the fact that Mantegna also took high rank among the 
earliest Italian engravers on copper. A thoroughly pleasing 
picture of Parnassus by Mantegna is in the Louvre.^ J 

But very few remains have been preserved to us of tlie works 
of another artist who came under the influence of the Paduan 
school, and was named, from his birthplace, Melozzo da Forli 
(about 1433-94) ; but these are so full of significance, that we 
must regard him both as an attractive and an original master. 
About 1472 he painted a large fresco of Christ's Ascension in 
a niche of the choir in the Church of Santi Apostoli at Rome, 
which was destroyed early in the sixteenth century in the re- 
building of that church. But few fragments were rescued. In 
the Quirinal Palace there is a figure of the Christ hovering in 
the air, surrounded by angels ; and in the sacristy of St. Peter’s 
there are a number of angels playing on musical instruments. In 

1 Denkm^er der Kunst, plate 67, iigs. 2, 3. 

[3 Materials for the study of this great master by American students have been almost 
entirdy wanting until lately. Among the heliotypes published in Boston by J. R. Osgood & 
Co., there are two from his designs for the Triumph of Csesar ; but it is greatly to be desired 
that these heliotypes had been taken from better examples. The collection of copies of prints 
from the old masters, published by Amand Durand of Paris, by a process called “ heliogravure,” 
by which results have been obtamed that positively leave nothing to desire in accuracy, fresh- 
ness, and brilliancy, contains several reproductions of Mantegna’s engravings. Lately, in 
England, photographs of his Triumph of Caesar have been published. In the Portfolio for 
January, 1874, there was an admirable etching, by W. Wise, of a portion of the tempera paint- 
ing on linen by the master, — The Triumph of Scipio, — lately purchased for the National 
Gallery, London. And in the Gazette Arch 4 ologique, Paris, first number, there is a valu- 
able article upon one of Mantegna’s most celebrated etchings, — A Combat of Water Gods, — 
in which is clearly shown, by the aid of excellent illustrations, how well Mantegna knew to 
avail himself of antique models. In Kugler’s Hand-Book there are also several excellent wood' 
cuts from Mantegna’s pictures.] 
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these works the art of Upper Italy again recovered all its love- 
liness, and tenderness of feeling. But to these are added a fine 
mastery of drawing, a rare delicacy and purity of coloring, and 
a bold application of that perspective method which we first 
meet with in Mantegna's Mantuan frescos. The meritorious, 
though somewhat angular and dim-tinted fresco in the Vatican 
collection, representing Sixtus IV. appointing Platina Superin- 
tendent of his Library, is also Melozzo's work. 

The Milanese school was especially prominent in Lombardy 
at this time, its early efforts being closely allied to the tenden- 
cies of Padua. One of the earliest artists of this school was 
Vincenzo Foppa. The Bergamo gallery owns a little picture 
by him of the Crucifixion, dated 1456, thoroughly in the style 
of Mantegna : it is distinctly drawn, and the lights and shadows 
are effectively arranged. The architectural framework also 
betrays the antique tendencies of the Mantuan school. A 
fresco in the Brera collection at Milan represents the Martyr- 
dom of St. Stephen in somewhat cramped style. Beside many 
other less important masters, among whom we may also men- 
tion the architect Bramante, the latter's scholar, Bartolommeo 
Suardi (surnamed Bramantino), appears pre-eminent. Although 
he worked late into the sixteenth century, he remained true to 
the old tendencies, and, although not free from singularities, 
turned his attention to producing a graceful tenderness of feel- 
ing, combined with which the Paduan love of bold and striking 
foreshortening is noticeable. A fresco of the Madonna with 
Angels, in the Brera collection at Milan, is remarkable for its 
way of conceiving the subject. The Ambrosiana also has an 
Adoration of the Infant Christ, attractive for its beautiful fer- 
vor of expression. Ambrogio Fossano, surnamed Borgognone, 
whom we have already mentioned as the architect of the Cer- 
tosa at Pavia, worked in a kindred spirit. Without great power 
of profundity, he pleases by a soft breath of tender feeling. 
Numerous works, especially frescos, from his hand, are to be 
seen in the Certosa at Pavia. One of his best pictures, the 
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Ascension and Coronation of the Virgin, formerly in San Sim- 
pliciano at Milan, is now in the Brera collection (Fig. 388). 
A Madonna enthroned amid Saints is in the Ambrosiana collec- 
tion in the same city. One of his most beautiful paintings, 
Mary adoring the Infant Christ, is in San Celso; and two 



Fig. 388. Coronation of the Virgin. Borgognone. Brera Gallery, Milan. 


excellent altar-pieces, of the Madonna with Saints, of much 
fervor, are in the Berlin Museum. Besides these artists, many 
other painters were busy in Lombardy, of whom we can only 
name the most important. Among these are Bernardino Zenale 
and Bernardina Buttinone, who often worked together, and who 
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executed the great altar-piece, in several divisions, in the aisle 
surrounding the choir of the cathedral in their native town, 
Treviglio. Zenale may also be recognized in a picture in the 
Bergamo Gallery by his peculiar gray flesh-tints, and his agree- 
able reserve of style : the picture represents the -Madonna sit- 
ting in a bower of roses, and hushing her child. We may also 
ascribe to him a series of six pictures with single figures of 
saints, which have been transferred from the Chiesa delle Grazie 
at Bergamo to the Brera Gallery at Milan. A large panel- 
painting of an enthroned Madonna, in the same place, is in the 
same dull gray tint as his other known works, but is remarkable 
for the important portraits it contains.^ We find a little picture 
of the Madonna by Buttinone, executed in the most charming 
miniature style and in powerful brown tints, in the Palace of 
Isola Bella. Here, too, we may mention Giovanni Donato 
Montorfano, chiefly on account of his great and over-crowded 
fresco of the Crucifixion, dated 1499, to be found in the refec- 
tory of Santa Maria della Grazie in Milan, opposite Leonardo’s 
Last Supper. 

Similar influences and efforts may be traced even in Pied- 
mont ; although, at this distance from the centres of artistic 
life, the adoption of the new style was more superficial. One 
of the ablest of Piedmontese masters who excelled in a rude 
power of realistic characterization was Macimo d’ Alba, an 
altar-piece by whom, in six parts and of glowing color, is in 
the Certosa at Pavia. Another great work by this artist, dated 
1498, is an enthroned Madonna with Saints, in the gallery at 
Turin, full of energetic character and coloring. Several single 
panels with saints, dated 1506, are also in the same collection. 
Other Piedmontese painters who clung fast to the antique 
sweetness of the Upper Italians are weaker in execution, in 
consequence of their tender, delicate coloring, but sometimes 
attractive in expression. They display the same principles of 
agreeable tone which were afterwards developed to the highest 


Of Lodovico and Beatrice Sforza and their two children. Kugler.] 
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beauty and perfection in Gaudenzio Ferrari and Sodoma. Nota- 
ble among them are Defendente de Ferrari, pleasing pictures 
by whom ‘may be seen in the Gallery of Turin, and also in the 
Cathedral and Academy ; Girolamo Giovenone, whose progress 
can be traced down to 1514 in the Turin Gallery, and to 1527 
in the Bergamo collection. 

The Venetian school produced more important work at this 
period. In the beginning, it, too, came under the influence of 
Padua; and the first great master of this new tendency, Bar- 
tolommeo Vivarini, follows the example of that school in the 
distinct treatment of form. His numerous works in Venetian 
churches and museums, and in many foreign collections, are 
remarkable for their sharpness of characterization and graceful 
execution. The same tendency appears in a younger painter 
of the same family, Luigi Vivarini, although it is already much 
modified and tempered by the influence of the great master, who 
may be considered the founder of the true Venetian school of 
painting, Giovanni Bellini ; ^ for now begins a re-action against 
the severity and hardness of Paduan treatment, and Venetians 
henceforth find the real vital principle of their art in color. 
Even in the earlier period, a tender, rich, melting coloring was 
developed here more than anywhere else. The splendid, richly- 
tinted images produced by the wonderful situation of the city 
of lagunes must indeed have inclined the artist's eye to study 
the effect and importance of color. The gay, mirthful dispo- 
sition of the people, the glittering love of pomp of the rich 
aristocracy, may have strengthened this taste for the full magic 
of color which so enhances earthly beauty; and oil-painting, 
perfected by the Van Eycks in Flanders in the middle of the 
century, was introduced into Italy just in time to afford the 
right means for its representation. 


1 This influence did not pass over Bartolommeo without leaving its traces behind, as is 
proved by a Madonna with Saints, dated 1482, in the right transqst of Santa Maria dei Piari 
at Venice, in which the coloring is as deep and glowing, and at the same time as warm and 
clear, as in Bellini’s works. 
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Antonello da Messina was the medium of this weighty in- 
fluence. His principal pictures are in the Berlin Museum, 
and plainly betray the transition to an independent conception. 
The portrait of a man, painted in 1498, is strongly marked by 
the Flemish style. A St. Sebastian of the same date, and more 
especially a Madonna and Child, show that freer and more dis- 
tinguished beauty, that mellow, misty blending of color, after- 
wards peculiar to the Venetian school. A Christ on the Cross, 
executed in small figures in a masterly manner, in the Antwerp 
Academy, and signed with the master's name, and the date 1475, 
recalls the Netherland artists in its arrangement and miniature- 
like delicacy, but has a decided Italian impress in the more 
simple features of the landscape, in the character of the 
heads, and in the bearing of the figures. A half-length pic- 
ture of Christ, in the National Gallery in London, signed with 
Antonello's name, and the date 1465, is wonderfully, freely, and 
broadly painted, with the exception of the hands, which are 
rather too carefully drawn ; and the whole picture is golden 
and lustrous in tone. A large picture of the Coronation of 
the Virgin, in the Museum at Palermo, ascribed to Antonello, 
is of a similar nature, and is full of severe, earnest beauty ; 
the angel heads, especially, being of distinguished grace, Christ 
and the Madonna significant and dignified, the coloring warm, 
and of transparent clearness in the shadows. The Academy at 
Venice also has a Madonna reading, signed with his name, of 
energetic modelling and interesting expression ; the Belvedere 
Gallery at Vienna, a Body of Christ lamented by Angels ; and 
the Louvre collection, a masterly male portrait, which once 
belonged to the Pourtal^s Gallery, signed with the artist's 
name, and the date 1475.^ 

Giovanni Bellini was the master, who, during his life of ninety 
years (1426-1516), accepted these new elements and means of 

[1 The Messrs. Goupil have published this powerful head, engraved by their process called 
“ photogravure.” The result in tlus case is admirable, and the cheapness of the process brings 
the work within the reach of the general public.] 
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Fig. 389. Enthroned Madonna. Giovanni Bellini. Venice. 
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representation with clear perception, and used them with rare 
power. His authentic works, however, all belong to his later 
years, and form a series which furnishes a noble testimony to 
the master’s earnest spirit, and of his unwearied efforts. With- 
out profqimd tho^ht, without special poetic inspiration, without 
richness or variety of composition, he contrives by their sig- 
nificant and marked character to express in his pictures a 
dignified and refined existence, represented without acdon or 
passion, in stalely repose. With him, color also attains that 
splendor, that mellow power and lustrous purity, which are 
henceforth the inalienable property of the Venetian school. 
His earliest known and dated work is a Madonna, with the 
Child standing on a parapet before her (1487), in the Venice 
Academy, — there is a similar one in the Berlin Museum, — 
free, grand, and distinguished, and at the same time of great 
delicacy of coloring. Many earlier works prove that Bellini 
did not reach this height without long labor : see, for instance, 
a Madonna and Child, also in the Academy at Venice, and 
signed with his name, which is painted in an incredibly hard 
and clumsy style. Next follows an altar-piece, dated 1488, in the 
sacristy of Santa Maria dei Frari at Venice (Fig. 389), which 
represents the Madonna enthroned, with angels and four saints 
on the side-panels : the expression is charming, and humanly 
amiable ; the angels, playing on musical instruments at the foot 
of the throne, are extremely graceful ; the coloring is wonder- 
fully mellow and warm, with the fine transparent gray shadows 
on the flesh-tints peculiar to Bellini. No less pleasing is the 
beautiful picture of the Madonna with the Sleeping Christ-child, 
and two daintily naive boy-angels playing on musical instru- 
ments, in the sacristy of the Redentore, which has, however, 
been recently attributed to Luigi Vivarini (Fig. 390). A Cir- 
cumcision of Christ in a choir-chapel of St. Zaccaria at Venice 
is of tender coloring and attractively soft expression. On the 
other hand, other pictures prove that Bellini felt Mantegna’s 
influence in early life. For example, the Christ mourned by his 
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Disciples, in the Brera Gallery at Milan, is of austere depth of 
expression, but painted in cool, almost sombre style, with cold 
gray flesh-tints. In the pictures of his latest period, even those 
of his extreme age, his formerly more mild and gracious ex- 
pression rises to grand dignity and significance, far removed 



Fig. 390. Madonna and C^ild. Giovanni Bellini. Venice. 


from weakness, or decay in power; the soft, mellow coloring 
increasing to a splendor and glowing beauty which are fairly 
Titianesque, as in a picture painted in his eighty-seventh year 
(1513) in a side-chapel of St. Giovanni Crisostomo at Venice. 
St. Jerome is represented sitting with a book, in a superb rocky 
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landscape : in the foreground, to the right, stands St. Augustine ; 
and to the left St. Christopher, bearing the lovely Christ-child. 
It is grand in character, free and masterly in execution, the 
coloring of lustrous clearness. Giovanni frequently painted 
the detached figure of the Redeemer, in which he attains a 
grand nobility of expression, stately bearing, and fine arrange- 
ment of drapery, which are seldom excelled. His best work in 
this direction is a large altar-piece in San Salvatore, Venice, 
representing the Supper at Emmaus on a grand scale. The 
four attendants are grave and meritorious figures ; but Christ, 
the noblest type of the divine Teacher and Master, far surpasses 
them in majesty and sublimity. The coloring is of deep, glow- 
ing, lustrous power, and the whole conception and treatment that 
of a master who has attained the utmost perfection. 

At the same time with Giovanni worked his elder brother, 
Gentile Bellini (1421-1507), who labored in a similar direction, 
but with less power, and depth of characterization. Several 
large pictures from Venetian history are rich in figures and 
very interesting, and may be found in the Academy at Venice. 
They are, indeed, sacred subjects, a Procession and a Miracle ; 
but, in the natural and unconstrained conception, we notice the 
first dawn of something like genre-painting, which was as yet 
unknown to Italian art, and which in Florentine art, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Benozzo Gozzoli, was rejected by a cer- 
tain grandeur of historical feeling. The colossal picture in the 
Brera Gallery at Milan, portraying St. Mark preaching at Alex- 
andria, with a naive mixture of Venetian and Oriental local 
traits, is of a similar nature. The love of Oriental costume, 
noticeable in Gentile and other contemporaneous Venetians, 
was, in part, the result of the foreign dresses, then so much 
more plentifully seen in Venice than now, and in part caused 
by a journey to Constantinople, whither this master was sum- 
moned by the Sultan in 1479. 

Giovanni Bellini’s influence on his younger contemporaries 
was of lasting significance, and decided the progressive course 
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of the Venetian school. Not only were the great masters of 
the succeeding period, Titian and Giorgione, his scholars, but 
many less important and yet clever artists received their im- 
press from their connection with him. Among the most emi- 
nent of these was Vittore Carpaccio, the true exponent of 
this early Venetian school, many of whose large illustrations of 
the legend of St. Ursula, in the character of historical genre- 
paintings full of fresh conceptions of life, may be found in the 
Academy at Venice. The Church of San Giovanni e Paolo in 
the same city has an excellent Coronation of the Virgin by him ; 
and the Stuttgart Museum, an important altar-piece represent- 
ing the Madonna, four Saints, and a kneeling figure of the giver 
of the picture, dated 1 507. Another of these artists was Cima 
da Conegliano, whose devotional pictures are distinguished 
for strength of characterization, and superb, glowing color. 
Fine specimens of his work may be found in Venice, particu- 
larly a very superior Adoration of the Shepherds in the Church 
of the Carmine, an enthroned Madonna and Saints in the Acad- 
emy, another of great significance and value in the Gallery at 
Parma, two splendid altar-pieces with figures of saints in the 
Brera collection at Milan, and others in the Museum at Berlin. 
We may also mention the agreeable, though sometimes rather 
confused Andrea Previtali of Bergamo (died 1528), who often 
signs his pictures as Bellini’s pupil, as in the little picture of 
the Madonna enthroned amid Saints, dated 1506, in the Ber- 
gamo Gallery, in which the type of figure is somewhat rustic ; 
but the altar-piece, dated 1515, in San Spirito in the same city, 
is grander and more sublime, and has a fine landscape back- 
ground. Another altar-piece, in ten divisions, in the same 
church, dated 1525, is pleasing, and well colored. The Brera 
collection also has one of his panel-pictures, painted in 1513. 

One of the best artists of this day was Carlo Crivelli, who 
came from the older school of Murano, and was influenced by 
both Mantegna and Bellini. Often constrained, even hard, in his 
figures, he charms by his stern vigor, by the sincerely religious 
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gravity of his conception, and the incomparable lustrous power 
of his coloring ; to which he unites the most conscientious exe- 
cution of the slightest accessories, recalling in this point the 
Flemish masters. Festoons of fruit and flowers, which he de- 
lights in using, give his pictures a festal tone. His best works 
are in the Brera Gallery at Milan, — a Madonna enthroned be- 
tween two Saints, dated 1482, still hard and labored, and pale 
in color ; Christ on the Cross, mourned by Mary and John, of 
equally early date, sharply outlined, and carrying the expression 
of grief to the extent of grimace ; also, somewhat harsh, but 
full of meaning, and one of his chief works, the Coronation 
of the Virgin, and, in the lunette above it, the Dead Christ 
mourned by his Followers ; and finally an enthroned Madon- 
na, surrounded by festoons of fruit, — a work of matchless 
splendor of coloring, and lovely fervor of feeling.^ The skilful 
master Bartolommeo Montagna from Vicenza shows similar 
tendencies, and is often confounded with Mantegna on account 
of the severe sharpness of his characterization. His noblest 
work is the Pieti, dated 1505, in the Church of Monte Berico 
near Vicenza. Other able pictures from his hand are to be 
seen in the Museum of the same city, in the Church of St. 
Corona; also a powerful altar-piece of the enthroned Madonna 
and Saints, dated 1499, in the Brera Gallery at Milan, grand in 
character, and of luminous, powerful coloring (Fig. 391). 

C. THE UMBRIAN SCHOOLS.^ 

In the midst of the strong realistic effort which pervaded 
almost all the schools of Ital)' in the fifteenth century, an 
independent and original mode of feeling was preserved in old 
Umbria, in the quiet, wooded valleys of the Upper Tiber and 
its tributaries, — a feeling which is native to remote mountain- 
regions, and depends more upon a deep religious sensibility 
than on a fresh conception of outward life. Here was the 

[1 There are important examples of Crivelli in the National Gallery, London.] 

s Denkndiler der Kunst, plate 
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Fig. 391. Enthroned Madonna. Bartolommeo Montagna. Brera Gallery, Milaa. 
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early home of religious ecstasy ; here were the birthplace and 
influential monastery of St. Francis of Assisi, with whom the 
romantic tendency of the Umbrian school of painting accords, 
just as the kindred tone of the Sienese school harmonized with 
St. Catharine of Siena at an earlier age. Still the effort to 
attain a more powerful conception, and more detailed repre- 
sentation of reality, was so deeply impressed upon the general 
consciousness at this time, that it was impossible to avoid it 
altogether, even in the isolated valley of Umbria. There was, 
therefore, a blending of both elements in the works of these 
artists, which adds a new and attractive tenderness of feeling 
and fervor of expression to the rich products of Italian art. 

The true founder of this school was Niccolo Alunno, whose 
real name was Niccolo di Liberatore (about 1430-99), a native 
of Foligno.^ He belongs to the masters, who, without great 
power of thought, charm by sincere and agreeable expression, 
purity of sentiment, and earnest dignity. One of his most 
beautiful works is the Annunciation in Santa Maria Nuova at 
Perugia, dated 1466. The Angel Gabriel is full of sweet seren- 
ity, and the Madonna a lovely picture of maidenly modesty. 
Above hover graceful angel-choirs ; below are kneeling wor- 
shippers, among them the givers of the picture. The tone of 
the picture is clear and golden ; the expression fervent, and full 
of feeling, yet moderate and temperate ; the forms, especially 
the hands, are somewhat meaningless and unfinished. An 
interesting Crucifixion by this artist, with the date 1468, may 
be seen in the Kunsthalle at Carlsruhe ; and a most graceful 
Madonna on the throne, surrounded by Angels adoring, and 
playing on musical instruments, dated 1465, in the Brera Gal- 
lery at Milan.® 

The work begun by Niccolo was taken up with great talent 
by Pietro Perugino (rightly called Pietro Vanucci della Pieve),^ 

1 A. Rossi : I Pittori di Foligno. Perugia, 1872. 

> DenkxnSler der Kunst, plate 70, fig. 2. 

* I. Dennistoun : The Dukes of Urbino. 3 vols. London, 1851. 
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and was carried to rare perfection by him during 1 a long and 
laborious life (1446-1524). Born at Citti della Pieve, a little 
Umbrian town, he at first submitted himself to the tendency 
predominant there, but afterwards sought to perfect his art 
in Florence under Andrea Verocchio and other influential 
masters, and to gain a more significant and bolder conception 
of life. This tendency is shown by an Adoration of the Magi 
in Santa Maria Nuova at Perugia, which is nearly allied to the 
Florentine school in sharpness of characterization, and fine, 
intense color. This is still more decided in the mural paint- 
ings executed about 1480 in the Sistine Chapel at Rome, of 
which but one, Christ giving the Keys to Peter, is well pre- 
served ; but this is one of the best in the whole series, both 
in grandeur of character, in significant rendering of the sub- 
ject, and masterly perfection of the drapery and coloring. 

Soon after entering on his fortieth year he settled in Peru- 
gia, where he thenceforth became the head of the Umbrian 
school, and attracted a great number of associates and scholars. 
He now returned to his original tendencies, which he strove 
to combine with the more thorough realism of Florentine art. 
A deep, religious enthusiasm pervades all his pictures ; and their 
expression of devotion, resignation, supplication, and rapture, 
has seldom been equalled by any other master. A rare purity 
is inherent in his figures ; and his female and youthful heads, 
with their soft, oval fa^es, higl^ guileless brows, tender, dove- 
like eyes, delicate, slender noses, and preUy little mouths, are 
of especial grace and charm. He also succeeds well in vener- 
able age, and only fmls in the expression of manly strength, 
energetic will, and heroic action. But, having once limited 
himself to a narrow sphere, he soon fell into a stereotyped 
form, repe^ing not merely the same heads and the same ex- 
pre^ion, but also the same attitudes and movements. His 
innately devout figures thus often have something mechanical 
and exaggerated about them ; and even if the master’s skilful 
hand and care be unmistakable in the finish of the picture^ 
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and if the color be excellent with its warm and yet powerful 
tones, there can hardly be any thing more unpleasant than 
the mechanical sentimmtality so often found in his works. 
Much of this, to be sure, may be charged to the account of 
his associates, whose share of the work, owing to the increased 
demand for his paintings, must have been very great. ^ 

The enthroned Madonna with four Saints, originally in the 
chapel of the Town Hall at Perugia, and now in the Vatican 
Gallery, belongs to his best period. In the same collection we 
find another fine picture, whose execution is, in a great meas- 
ure, ascribed to the young Raphael, and which represents the 
Resurrection of Christ. Perhaps the most important of his 
works is the Descent from the Cross, painted in 1495, in the 
Pitti Palace at Florence : the arrangement is grand and clear, 
the painting excellent, and the expression of pain intense.^ In 
Perugia he decorated the walls and ceilings of the Collegio del 
Cambio (Merchants* Exchange)® in 1500 with frescos of supe- 
rior coloring and beautiful details, though insignificant in com- 
position. The lovely altar-piece of the Madonna adoring her 
Child originated somewhat later, and is one of the master's 
most perfect works. Formerly in the Certosa at Pavia, and now 
in the National Gallery in London, it is a brilliant, glowing 
piece of color. On the wings of the picture are the figures of 
the archangels Michael and Raphael, whose wonderful beauty 

[1 The American student is referred to the picture in the Bryan Caller}, New-York His- 
torical Society, numbered 197, and ascribed to Perugino. It is certainly highly characteristic 
of the manner of Perugino, and an interesting work ; but it is in the Cherubs we see the 
artist at his best.] 

2 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 70, fig. 3. 

[8 For a descript'on of- the pictures in the Cambio, see F. Rio, L’Art Chretien, 4 vols., 
Paris, 1861-67, — a book showing much learning, but by no means impartial, being written 
from the stand-point of a devout Catholic and mystic. It is, however, a work which the 
studoit of this period cannot afford to neglect. See also Kiigler’s Hand-Book of Italian 
Painting, English edition. Vasari’s Life of Perugino should also be read, though it is noto- 
riously one-sided and unjust. For details, see Burckhardt, Der Cicerone, and Raffaello Mar- 
chese, II Cambio di Perugia (Perugia, 1839), written to accompany the photographs of the 
fiescos published in Perugia.] 
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seems to indicate the assistance of the youthful Raphael. A 
feebler repetition of the main part of this picture may be seen 
in the Pitti Gallery at Florence (Fig. 392). He also painted at 
Perugia, in San Francesco del Monte, a fresco of the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, full of grace and dignity, one of his finest 
works. Another Adoration of the Magi, in San Agostino, may 
be considered as one of the best of the many less important 
sacred pictures by this artist to be found in the various 



Fig. 392 . Madonna adoring the Infant Christ Perugino Pitti Palace, Florence. 


churches of Perugia. But the St. Sebastian, dated 1518, in San 
Francesco, is painfully weak both in coloring and drawing, 
and is also insipid and dull in expression. Equally feeble and 
over-soft is an altar-piece, painted in fresco in 1521, in the 
Cathedral of Spello, representing Mary with her Son’s body, 
although the mother’s head is not without depth of feeling. 
On the other hand, the altar-painting of the Marriage of the 
Virgin, in the Museum at Caen, is more meritorious. 
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Among the artists who followed the style of Perugino, there 
is far less evidence of an original and individual conception 
than in other schools. They follow, almost without exception, 
the types, expression, and execution established by the models 
of that master. One of the most gifted of their number 
was the scarcely younger Pinturicchio (whose true name was 
Bernardino di Betto, 1454-1513), who was more inclined to 
historical subjects than his fellow-students, and who chiefly 
worked upon fresco-pictures. He painted his most important 
works in this line for Rome. In a side-chapel of Santa Maria 
in Aracoeli he illustrated the life of St. Bernard in a somewhat 
constrained and Peruginesque style, which is seldom atoned for 
by loftier sentiment or fresher life ; but the coloring is bright 
and clear. The rich frescos in the Appartamento Borgia in 
the Vatican are his work. The paintings which he executed 
in 1501 in a chapel of the Cathedral of Spello [Santa Maria 
Maggiore. — Ed!\ are more attractive in character than those in 
Santa Maria del Popolo and San Onofrio, or than the History 
of the Holy Cross, which he painted in the apse of the choir of 
Santa Croce in Gerusalemme ; which latter have been greatly 
touched up and altered. The frescos at Spello represent the 
Annunciation, the Nativity, and Christ among the Doctors : 
there is also a half-length likeness of the artist on one of the 
pilasters. The scale of proportions of these figures often 
varies, and is not always correctly preserved, particularly in the 
perspective ; but the composition is remarkably clear, the color 
delicate, somewhat cooler than that of Perugino ; and the same 
is true of the prevailing feeling, which, though hearty and sin- 
cere, is without the deep ecstasy of that master. The figures 
are noble : some of the heads are dignified and beautiful, the 
Madonna especially being free and noble ; and even the details 
are finished with grace and refinement.^ In the following year 

p ** These important works, though long forgotten, and in noway exempted from the gen* 
eral maltreatment common to all art in Italy, have, at all events^not suffered the tender mercies 
nf restoration, and are non rescued from oblivion by the labors of the Arundd Society. Th^ 
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(1502) he began to decorate the Library of the Cathedral of Si- 
ena with frescos, which, with those at Spello, may be consid- 
ered his masterpieces. Here he was not required to portray 
any religious incident, but the life of Pope Pius II. (the famous 
iEneas Silvius Piccolomini). Ten large mural paintings con- 
tain the separate scenes, of very stirring character, to judge by 
the inscriptions below them, but most quiet and ceremonious in 
the actual representation ; all action being as much as possible 
avoided. Yet the effect is attractive, partly owing much, no 
doubt, to the skilful composition, happy proportions, the able 
characterization, and free architectural or landscape back- 
grounds, but much also to the fresh, blooming color, superb 
architectural framework, and the arabesques on the ceiling, 
which all unite to make the room one of the brightest and most 
beautiful of its kind. The fresco of the Last Supper in San 
Onofrio at Florence, formerly attributed to Raphael, is also 
probably from his hand.^ His panel-pictures are, for the most 
part, hasty and insignificant. One of the finest is in the Acad- 
emy at Perugia, dated 149S, and represents the Annunciation, 
Death, and Coronation of the Virgin. Another, depicting the 
Adoration of the Magi in the pleasing, cheerful style of this 
school, may be seen in the Pitti Gallery at Florence. 


consist of three subjects, — the Annunciation above, with the Nativity, and Dispute with the 
Doctors, on each side below. In the Annunciation — a composition with nch architecture — 
is seen, as if suspended from the wall, and beneath a shelf on which books are lying, the por- 
trait of the painter, with his signature ; and beneath a string of beads which hangs from the 
frame are a palette and brush. On a pilaster in the same fresco is the date 1501 .” — English 
edition of Kugler, vol. i. p. 277. It will be remembered that Perugino was working on the 
frescos of the Cambio at the same time that Pinturicchio was working in the Collegiate 
Church at Spello. Each painted his own portrait, and attached it to his work, in a similar way 
as a pretended movable picture in a painted frame, and suspended it from the wall by a panted 
cord.] 

[1 With all deference to his judgment, it must be said that Prof. Liibke is hardly warranted 
in settling this vexed question so peremptorily. The authorship of this beautiful fresco is not 
positively known ; and those who believe it to be by Raphael are at least justified in asking for 
some proof, either that it is not his work, or that it is the work of Pinturicchio. In Vitel., 
Etudes sur PHistoire de I’Art, third series, Paris, 1864, will be found clearly presented the 
argument on both sides as to the authorship of this fresco.] 
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Among Perugino's pupils, the best, after Raphael, — to whom 
we shall refer later, — was Giovanni lo Spagna (the Spaniard). 
In the Palazzo Pubblico at Spoleto there is a fresco of the 
Madonna, with St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, 
and St. Catharine, painted by him : unfortunately, it is in a very 
bad state of preservation, but is of captivating beauty, and 
purest nobility of soul, such as, in the whole school, the young 
Raphael alone displays. His frescos in the choir of San 
Giacomo at Foligno are also very attractive. The principal 
picture, the Coronation of the Virgin, produced under the in- 
fluence of Fra Filippo’s frescos in the Cathedral of Spoleto, is, 
like them, executed in strict obedience to architectural rules : 
the figure of Christ is mild and elevated in character, the Ma- 
donna humbly submissive, the Angels glorious, and the Apos- 
tles full of characteristic expression. Lastly, the Adoration of 
the Magi in the Berlin Museum, which came from the family 
of Ancajani, is also his work ; although, from its Raphaelesque 
beauty, it is there considered to be a youthful effort of that 
great master. Unfortunately, a part of the picture has been 
entirely effaced. 

Besides these and many other pupils, two masters from neigh- 
boring regions followed a kindred aim. One was the father of 
the great Raphael, Giovanni Santi of Urbino^ (born before 
1450, died 1494), most of whose works may be found in his 
home, the Marches of Ancona; chief among them being the 
fresco-paintings in the Dominican Church at Cagli. Without 
extraordinary depth, they please by their innate feeling, digni- 
fied expression, and careful execution. In Santa Maria Nuova 
at Fano we find an altar-picture of the Visitation, somewhat 
dry in tone ; and in the same place, in the S. Croce, an en- 
throned Madonna with Saints is more beautiful and significant. 
In San Francesco at Urbino is the ex voto picture of the Buffi 
family, one of his finest works. The Annunciation in the 

[1 Dennistoun’s Dukes of Uibino, voL i. Rio : L’Art Chr 6 tien. A. Pungileoni : Elogio 
Storico di Giovanni Santi. Urbino, 1833.] 
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Brera Gallery at Milan is rather hard, and the enthroned Ma^ 
donna in the Berlin Museum far less attractive.^ l‘he other 
important master is Francesco Francia, or, more correctly, 
Raibolini (about 1450-15 17). Working as a goldsmith and 
medal-coiner in his youth, he did not take up painting until late 
in life, but even then won an equal rank with Perugino. He 
was probably greatly spurred on by the latter’s works ; but he 
was clear-sighted enough to accept the influences of Venice and 
Lombardy as well. His fundamental principle is also a deep 
religious feeling, quite free from ecstasy or extravagance, and 
finding expression in an attractive and human style, in a tender 
and agreeable tone. He is also closely allied to Perugino in his 
love for the representation of quiet states of mind, in his avoid- 
ance of much action, in the purity of his character, the fine 
finish, and the excellent and generally warm tone of his coloring. 
But his figures have an energetic air of life, and bolder forms 
and freer development than those of Perugino. His earliest 
known picture, which he painted in 1494, is an enthroned 
Madonna, surrounded by six Saints. It is now one of the most 
precious treasures of the Pinacoteca at Bologna. One of his 
noblest and most perfect works is the altar-piece in the Benti- 
voglio Chapel in San Giacomo Maggiore of the same city. It 
also represents a Madonna on her throne, surrounded by four 
Saints, among whom are a wonderfully beautiful Sebastian, and 
an ideally sublime John, and with two extremely pleasing little 
Angels, playing on musical instruments, sitting on the steps of 
the throne. The color is deep, glowing, and of lustrous power. 
Besides other fine pictures in the Pinacoteca at Bologna, he 
and his pupils painted a series of frescos illustrating the life of 
St. Cecilia in the church of that name, which are among his 
ablest works. Among the pictures to be found elsewhere, the 
Madonna in a thicket of roses, adoring the Infant Jesus as he 
lies before her, in the Munich Gallery, is one of the most 
famous and delightful. In the Brera collection at Milan we 


1 DenkmSler der Kunst, plate 70, fig. 5. 
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find a noble Madonna enthroned with her Child, and surrounded 
by four Saints.* Smaller pictures, generally half-length figures 
of the Madonna or Holy Family, may be seen in many galleries. 
One of the most graceful is in Dresden (Fig. 393), and others 

in the Borghese Gal- 
lery at Rome. The 
Madonna always has 
the same quiet, 
dreamy expression . 
the same soft, dark 
eyes, the same boldly- 
rounded, oval face ; 
and yet the effect is 
always attractive and 
pleasing. Francia 
also belongs to those 
masters whose crea- 
tive power remains 
in unbroken fresh- 
ness in advanced age. 
He died in 1517, 
shortly after Ra- 
phael’s Ste. Cecilia 
arrived in Bologna, 
and, as an entirely 
unfounded story goes, from the shock produced by the powerful 
effect of that work.^ 

The best of Francia’s scholars is Lorenzo Costa of Ferrara, 
who at first followed the course of the Paduan school, but after- 
wards worked in Bologna, and was excited by Francia’s example 
to kindred efforts. Beautiful pictures by him, of strong, warm, 
and harmonious coloring, may be seen in the Pinacoteca at 

^ Denkxn&ler der Kunst, plate 70, fig. x. 

[ ^ It is almost a pity to have repeated this alwa3rs silly and now oompletdiy exploded 
ftwy.] 



Fig. 393. Madonna and Child, with St. John. Francia. 
Dresden. 
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Bologna, in San Petronio in the same city, and in the Berlin 
Museum. The son and nephew of the older master, Giacomo 
and Giulio Francia, were less original and independent. 

D. THE NEAPOLITAN SCHOOL. 

The direct influence of Flemish art penetrated more immedi- 
ately into Naples than into any other part of Italy ; King Rend 
of Anjou, who was himself a scholar of the Van Eycks, giv- 
ing abundant inducement for such a combination of styles. 
Although there is no lack of pictures to testify to this con- 
nection, yet there is a very great want of research into this 
point of art history. Even the accounts concerning the head of 
this school, Antonio Solario, — called Lo Zingaro, from his early 
occupation as a smith, — are vague, and irreconcilable with the 
pictures ascribed to him ; for, if Antonio really lived from 1382 
to 1445, he cannot have painted the works attributed to him, 
since they indicate, in their whole aspect, that they are to be 
assigned to the latter half of the century. The legend makes 
Antonio the Quentin Metsys of the South ; for it records, that, 
having been a smith, he became a painter, out of love for 
the daughter of Coll Antonio del Fiore. The panel-paintings 
attributed to him — a Madonna and Saints in the Neapolitan 
Museum, characterized by a vigorous life, a decided treatment 
of form, and warm, harmonious coloring ; and a Christ carry- 
ing the Cross in San Domenico Maggiore — by no means cor- 
respond to the frescos, also attributed to him, in the cloister of 
San Severino. They contain, in nineteen pictures, the life of 
St. Benedict, and are among the most attractive works of the 
fifteenth century. They are rather cool than warm, and soft, 
mild, and harmonious in coloring ; and give a series of scenes 
from monastic life, — all quiet and still, as in a pure and holy 
peace, — without any particular force of treatment or action, 
but interesting for their fine groups of contemporary characters, 
and especially for their landscape backgrounds, which exhibit a 
beauty, strength, and depth of thought, unknown in the whole 
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range of Italian art of the fifteenth century, and which stand 
alone even in the succeeding period. Bold and imposing 
groups of rocks, and, again, soft, idyllic foregrounds with ex- 
quisite distant views, give a high value even to those scenes 
which are least important as figure-pieces, and add to the 
charming sense of peaceful quiet which belongs to the place, 
and which has a doubly pleasing effect amid the noisy activity 
of Naples.* 

[1 The series has been engraved. Le Pitture ddlo Zingaro nel chiostro di S. Severino in 
Napoli, da Stanislas d* Aloe. Naples, 1846.* Lo Zingaro is sometimes confounded vdth 
his namesake, Andrea Solario of Milan. — Kugler’s Hand-Book^ English edition, vol. i. 
p. 213. Zingaro means a gypsy; but the gypsies were famous as smiths, workers in metal 
and hocseshoes. The reader will remember Browning, in The Flight of the Duchess : — 

“For the earth — not a use to which they donH turn it; 

The ore that grows in the mountain’s womb, 

Or the sand in the pits like a honeycomb, 

They sift and soften it, bake it and burn it, - 
Whether they weld you, for instance, a snaffle 
With side>bars never a brute can baffle : 

Or a lock that’s a puzzle of wards within wards; 

Or, if your colics fore-foot incline to turn inwards. 

Horseshoes they’ll hammer which turn on a swivel, 

And won’t allow the hoof to shrivel; 

Then they cast bells like the shell of the winkle, 

That keep a stout heart in the ram with their tihkleb 
Bnt the sand”—] 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE PLASTIC ART OP ITALY IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


L SCULPTURE. 

Italian pla|tic art had, during the fifteenth century, gained 
a new form from the study of the antique, and had made con- 
siderable advances in the unceasing effort after truth and life. 
In some of its products it even reached a height such as it 
never attained again, save in exceptional cases : we need only 
cite Ghiberti's doors, the like of which was not produced by 
the epoch which followed. But if, hitherto, the expression of 
an often severe and tasteless realism was predominant, yet 
now, under the influence of profound and repeated study of the 
antique, an aspiration toward the ideal, the beautiful, and the 
sublime, was to assert itself ; and this gave rise to a higher and 
a freer style. What suffered most by this change, and which, 
later, was utterly lost for centuries to the genius of plastic art, 
was the exquisite naivete of the earlier time, — its charming, 
though oftentimes over-scrupulous, devotion to nature. On 
the other hand, plastic art gained a freer and nobler compre- 
hension, a broad, bold treatment of forms, and a style simpli- 
fied so as to bring out what was fundamental and essential, 
which might, for a moment, compete with the antique. This, to 
be sure, is true only of the antique as it was understood in the 
best times of the Roman Empire ; for in those times such works 
as the Apollo Belvedere, the Torso, and the Laocoon, were held 
to be the masterpieces of ancient art. However important 
these masterpieces may be, they do, nevertheless, when com- 
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pared with the genuine Greek works of the best epoch, con- 
tain in their expression the germ of what was theatrical and 
affected, and, in their treatment of form, a tendency to exag- 
geration. Inasmuch, therefore, as sculpture was as little able 
as the architecture of that period to draw on original sources, 
and could work only at second-hand, it was impossible for it to 
keep itself for any length of time free from affectation ; and at 
last it lapsed into a mannerism before which the truth and sim- 
plicity of nature had to give way. 

But what still more impelled it to follow this erroneous 
course was the attitude of this period towards its artistic mate- 
rial. True, religion was already strongly represented in art ; 
but subjects of this nature were treated in an ideal style mod- 
elled on the antique, which was too foreign to the very nature 
of religious topics to develop any real life. When, at the same 
time, figures and stories from antique mythology were lavishly 
introduced, this re-animated antiquity soon degenerated into 
mere cold allegory, having been designed to accord with the 
studied conceptions of the learned, rather than the ideas of the 
mass of the people. But, as soon as art quits the ground of 
popular ideas, it must become merely abstract, and go astray. 

There was, it is true, a brief period during which antiquity, 
animated by the modern spirit, again flourished, and when a 
series of the noblest figures sprang from the alliance of Chris- 
tian ideas with antique forms. But this ideal elevation could 
only be maintained by the exceptional force and purity of spe- 
cially eminent masters : for the mass, even of highly-gifted 
artists, this was impossible, inasmuch as it would require a 
stronger intellectual balance than Christian ideas gave to the 
conceptions of the age. Thus this manneristic, false, ex- 
aggerated style must soon take possession of plastic art, expel- 
ling from its domain, first nature, and then beauty. 

Still this transformation was not completed till the close of 
an epoch, which, though short, was strong in creative power, and 
rich in forms of beauty ; and, even among the various depart- 
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ments of plastic art, some were affected in a different way 
from others by the general tendency. Rilievo suffered most 
from the very outset, inasmuch as, even during the preceding 
epoch, the picturesque mode of treatment had been carried to 
the uttermost extremes in this branch ; and even masters like 
Ghiberti fell into this mistake. With a few exceptions, the 
sixteenth century continued to follow in the same direction ; so 
that, until quite recently, the very idea of the true rilievo style 
was entirely lost. 

The case was different with detached statues and groups, in 
which, for a time, that height and dignity of ideal style which 
we have already mentioned were maintained : but, even in this 
case, the excessive liberty accorded to recent art had serious 
consequences ; and the complete loosing of the ancient ties 
connecting plastic art with architecture was, in the end, as 
disastrous to the one as to the other. In the fifteenth century, 
an architectural basis, even though a light and decorative one, 
had prescribed a position and certain limitations for plastic art ; 
and, in the noblest works of this new epoch, the same law 
shows itself to be still powerful for good. But sculpture soon 
emancipated itself so thoroughly as to overstep on all sides the 
limits set by architecture, and so to overturn the previously 
existing relations between the two, that architecture must now 
be subservient to its whims. The result of all this was, of 
necessity, the ruin both of architecture and of plastic art. 
Freed from its close alliance with nature by its overweening 
and one-sided imitation of the antique, and emancipated from 
the severe and regulated control of architectural law, it fell 
unchecked into arbitrariness and degeneracy. 

As is evident from the foregoing observ^ations, this period 
includes several epochs whose developments have to be con- 
sidered separately. First comes the brief period when art was 
in its most flourishing state, which really came to a close 
shortly after the death of Raphael, though its echoes still 
inspired Italian sculpture down to about the year 1540; but 
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then begins that process of decay which nothing could check, 
and which irresistibly swept away with it even the most emi- 
nent geniuses. 


A. FLORENTINE MASTERS. 

Leonardo da Vinci, the pupil of Verocchio, would undoubt- 
edly be reckoned among the most distinguished sculptors of 
this epoch, were it not that his admired work, the colossal 
Equestrian Statue of Francesco Sforza, is utterly lost to us, 
with the exception of a few studies on copper-plate, and some 
sketches. The casting of the statue had been delayed; and 
when, in 1499, the French took Milan, their archers selected 
Leonardo’s model in clay as a target for their archery-practice ; 
and thus it was wantonly destroyed. Still the lofty mind of 
the master had already exerted a powerful influence on several 
other sculptors of his time, especially Giov. Franc. Rustic!, 
whose bronze group of John preaching betwixt a Pharisee and 
a Levite is still admired as one of the noblest and most mature 
works of this period. It stands over the north portal of the 
Baptistery of Florence. No other works of this highly-gifted 
artist are now known. 

But we have fuller information regarding the works of 
another Florentine sculptor, on whose development Leonardo 
was likewise not without influence, — the noble Andrea Con- 
tucci, surnamed Sansovino, who lived from 1460 to 1529. For 
purity of conception, perfe^ion of form, harmonic beauty of feel- 
ing, and graceful moderation in treatment, he might be called 
the Raphael of sculpture ; though, of course, in depth and com- 
prehension he must give way before the prince of painters. 
To his earlier period belong the sculptures of the sacramental 
altar in the S. Spirito at Florence ; at least, the reliefs betray 
a hand that is as yet not emancipated from the traditional 
style ; while the truly noble statues of the two Apostles, the 
Angels with the Candelabra, and the Infant Christ, were un- 
questionably added by him at a later time. One of his most 
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perfect works, and indeed one of the freest and most beautiful 
creations of modern sculpture, is the bronze group (executed 
in the year 15CX)) of the Baptism of Christ (Fig. 394), which 
stands over the eastern portal of the Baptistery. The angel in 
the group was, however, added by another hand. John the 
Baptist is a grandly effective figure with powerful action, and 
yet perfectly free from factitious pathos. The Christ has a 



394* 'The Baptism of Christ. Andrea Sansovino. Baptistery, Florence. 


nobly-developed form, perfectly unconstrained, whose gesture 
and posture show the sustained earnestness and dignity of 
feeling befitting the solepin occasion. In the Cathedral of 
Genoa are two statues by Sansovino, — one of the Madonna, 
and the other of John the Baptist (1503). Further: there are 
to be found at Rome several of his best works, dating from 
1505 to 1507, especially the two noblest marble tombs in all 
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Italy, — those in the choir of the Church of S. Maria del Pop 
olo. The design of these is substantially that of the preced- 
ing century. A rather deep niche, surmounted by a triumphal 
arch and enclosed by columns, contains the sarcophagus, on 
which reclines the figure of the deceased, with the mild ex- 
pression of one sleeping. Detached statues, angels, and alle- 
gorical figures of Virtues, are introduced as decorative adjuncts, 
and as ornaments of smaller niches in the walls. The upper- 
most portion consists of a group representing the Saviour, and 
two spirited figures of angels bearing torches. While all the 
decorative details are executed with the utmost grace and 
elegance, it is in the detached figures that the style reaches 
its perfection. In the allegorical figures which fill the niches, 
the artist, by a peculiar outward curve of one shoulder, strives 
to gain an appearance of free action ; but the means he em- 
ploys to gain this end produces a somewhat monotonous effect. 
In the earlier monument the drapery is somewhat baggy ; but 
in the later one it has such a clear, harmonious flow, and such 
a simple rhythmic grace, that the figures stand forth pure and 
noble as in t^e antique. In the portrait-figures of the deceased 
the artist ha3 represented with incomparable skill the expres- 
sion of life beneath the thin veil of a gentle slumber. In the 
earlier monument the reclining figure rests its head upon its 
hand : in the later one the arm is gently raised to the head. 
In both there is complete repose and mildness of expression, 
and harmonic beauty of movement and of lines. Another 
Roman work is to be seen in the Church of S. Agostino ; 
namely, a group representing Mary with the Child and St. 
Anne (1512), — a work of noble composition, deep expression, 
and perfect forms. Unfortunately, it is badly placed, and hence 
can hardly be enjoyed. 

Finally, from the year 1513, Andrea was in charge of the 
work of decorating with marble the Holy House of Loreto : * 

The house in which the Virgin lived, and which was miraculously transported by angels 
from Bethldiem, and set down at Loreto, where it is to-day an object of superstitious venera- 
tion.] 
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only a part of this work, however, was done by his own hand. 
The great relief of the Annunciation he executed about the 
year 1523. The Nativity, with adoring Shepherds and Angels, 
he completed in 1528. The remainder of the work was done by 
his pupils and assistants. Taken as a whole, this work is prob- 
ably the most important collective creation in sculpture of this 
golden age. Even the architectural composition — designed by 
Bramante, and consisting of noble Corinthian semi-columns, 
and a rich entablature with a frieze — is a work of rare beauty. 
Within these frames, round about the structure, are eight reliefs, 
representing scenes in the life of Mary ; and a ninth, represent- 
ing the miraculous transportation of the Holy House from place 
to place. In addition to all this, we have niches occupied by 
ten prophets and an equal number of sibyls ; the former sitting, 
the latter standing. Most of the reliefs breathe the spirit of 
Sansovino ; and we may safely affirm that they were executed 
from designs by him. There is great charm and grace in the 
figures, and fine plastic style in the draperies : the compositions 
are generally clearly arranged, with few figures ; and the pic- 
turesque backgrounds are treated judiciously. The most beau- 
tiful of these reliefs are the two executed by the master himself. 
Both in the Annunciation and in the Nativity we see a Raphael- 
like fervor and grace. The Adoration of the Magi, completed 
by Rafael da Montelupo and Girolamo Lombardo ; the Birth of 
Mary, by Montelupo and Baccio Bandinelli ; and also the Es- 
pousal of the Virgin, by Montelupo and Tribolo, — are plainly 
Sansovino’s creations. No less simple and noble in their com- 
position are the two small reliefs representing the Visit of Mary 
to Elizabeth, and the Taxing at Bethlehem. The Death of 
Mary and the History of the Holy House are the only ones 
that depart from the master’s manner. Of the prophets, several 
are full of force and expression : they are, in part, inspired by 
Michel Angelo’s figures in the Sistine Chapel, though they are 
animated with a life of their own. Though not altogether free 
from mannerism, they are nevertheless, on the whole, dignified 
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and even noble figures. The Jeremiah, which is one of the best 
of them all, is attributed to the master himself ; while the others 
are by Girolamo Lombardo and his brother Fra Aurelio, with 
the exception of the Moses, which is ascribed to Giov. Battista 
de la Porta. The last-named artist also executed all of the 
sibyls, in which the mannered imitation of Michel Angelo is 
most plainly exhibited, though sundry beautiful youthful forms 
appear to have been designed by Andrea. However this may 
be, his spirit and his example had a good influence on the 
greater part of these works. ^ 

Here we must devote a few words to Raphael, who seems to 
have furnished designs for several plastic works, and who even, 
possibly executed one of these works with his own hand. At 
least the marble statue of Jonas seated, to be seen in the Chigi 
Chapel of the Church of S. Maria del Popolo, Rome, answers 
to the idea we have of what might be Raphael’s manner as a 
sculptor, not only in its noble expression, but also in its con^ 
summate beauty. The Elijah, however, in the same chapel, is 
the work of another and inferior hand. 

More potent was the influence upon the whole domain of 
sculpture of Raphael’s great rival, Michel Angelo Buonarroti 
of Florence (1475-1564). Indeed, so profound was the impres 
sion made by this supreme artistic genius, with his creative 
power that burst all fetters, upon his younger contemporaries, 
that, at his death, he left behind only imitators of his manner 
and of his defects. Though Michel Angelo was also eminent 
in architecture, and still more so in painting, he nevertheless 
regarded himself as properly a sculptor ; and he spoke of sculp- 
ture as the art in which he felt himself most at home. If, now, 
we compare his sculptured works with all those which went 
before, even with those of Rustici and Sansovino, we see at 
once, that, with Michel Angelo, art reached one of those 
turning-points at which it enters on a new period, with an 

^ An extended consideration of this master’s works will be found in the account of my 
Italian Joum^, in the Zeitschrlft fiir Bildende Kunst, sixth year. 
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undreamed-of future opening before. His deeply emotional 
soul was content neither with the contemplative realism of the 
fifteenth century, which was based upon its truth to nature, 
nor with the quiet, harmonious beauty which sprang into being 
under the hands of the masters we have just named. Each of 
his works exists for its own sake only ; and herein we see a kin- 
ship with the antique. But again : each of them is also the prod- 
uct of the stormy inward struggles of a man who is ever aiming 
at the highest ideal, and untiringly striving after a new expres- 
sion of his thoughts, — a man to whom achievement gave but 
little satisfaction ; so that oftentimes he left his works unfinished. 
Here we see the strongest contrast to antique art. Nearly all 
of his sculptured works are, in one respect or in another, in- 
complete ; and many he had to drop, because under the mighty 
stress of his ideas, and in his eagerness to liberate from the 
marble the slumbering soul within, he had made a false stroke, 
and spoiled the block. 

Though Michael Angelo was thus a profound student of the 
masterpieces of antiquity, and from them deduced an independ- 
ent ideal style, which, in its bold comprehension of forms, its 
free and masterly treatment of surfaces, and the abstract, typi- 
cal character of its faces, is plainly seen to have its ground in 
the antique, he was, nevertheless, first to break unreservedly 
with tradition, and to seek in the material before him simply 
an occasion for expressing ideas peculiar to himself. Here 
began modern art, — the supremacy of the subjective. Indeed, 
so absolute with him is this new principle, that, for the sake of 
giving the fullest possible expression to an idea, he is ready 
to trample on the laws of natural proportions, — laws which 
no man had more thoroughly explored than he himself, and 
to compel them to bend to his purposes. He violates truth 
and beauty by going in search of forced and even impossible 
situations ; he exaggerates the proportions of objects till they 
become colossal ; and, while he eschews every thing like mere 
grace and attractiveness, he not unfrequently falls into the 
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opposite excess: hence it is so extremely difficult justly to 
estimate his works, or to take a genuine pleasure in contem- 
plating them ; hence, too, it is usually a mere affectation, 
when persons not conversant with art manifest extravagant 
enthusiasm over these wonderful creations, just as is also the 
case when people express their unbounded admiration for the 
later Titanic works of Beethoven. He who would be candid 
will confess, that, at first, the unprejudiced eye is repelled by 
these works of Michel Angelo, but that some weird elemental 
power ever again attracts the beholder, provided he be not 
superficial and unintelligent, to the great peerless master ; that 
then begins a profound contemplation, an earnest study ; and at 
last the key to the understanding of these great works is dis- 
covered. Then only can one begin to appreciate these lofty 
creations : but at the same time it is found that the pleasure 
they afford is not without a taste of the tragic ; for we become 
sharers in the griefs and struggles amid which this mighty soul 
poured forth his inmost thoughts. 

Even his earliest works betray an exalted genius, and show 
how he struggled to rise above the dominant naturalism, and to 
attain ideal conceptions. To this class belong his bass-relief of 
a Madonna in the Buonarroti Palace at Florence, and an alto- 
relievo in the same palace, dating from his seventeenth year, 
and representing Hercules contending with the Centaurs, — a 
work full of lusty, vigorous life, though overcrowded, after the 
manner of antique Roman sculptures. There is great grace 
and true ideal beauty in the Angel bearing a Candelabrum, also 
executed by him in his early youth (1494) for the Tomb of St. 
Dominic in the Dominican Church at Bologna.^ How eagerly 
the young master, even at this time, strove to give expression 
to his artistic ideas, in regions the most diverse, is shown by 
another work, dating also from this period ; namely, the marble 

1 See photograph of it in H. Grimm’s Ueber Kiinstler und Kunstwerke for May, 1865. 
This work, it has lately been claimed, is not by Michel Angelo ; while the other Angel and the 
Statue of St. Peter are declared to be by his hand. 
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statue of Bacchus, in the Uffizi at Florence, — a work which not 
only displays a considerable study of nature, but also with great 
truthfulness makes artistic use of the expression of drunken- 
ness. The close of this period of youth is marked by the 
Pieta in St. Peter’s at Rome, dating from 1499 : it represents 
the Madonna mourning over the dead body of her Son, — a 
group in marble finely conceived, nobly composed, and admi- 
rably finished, the heads being specially expressive.^ To nearly 
the same period belongs the strikingly beautiful Madonna in 
marble, now to be seen in the Church of Our Lady at Bruges. 

So far the creative genius of the master had pursued its way 
untroubled, and with simple purpose. But now commences that 
epoch in his life when the mighty strife of his nature broke 
through all restraint, spurned tradition, and diverted his imagi- 
nation into wild and lonesome paths. First appeared, in 1501, 
the colossal marble statue of David, which formerly stood in 
front of the Palazzo Vecchio, but which is now in the Acad- 
emy at Florence, which he carved out of a rejected block.^ 
Considering the unfavorable conditions imposed upon him by 
this circumstance, the fine execution of the body is doubly 
worthy of admiration : still the impression made by the work 
is not of the best, inasmuch as the colossal size of the statue 
is in conflict with the assumed youthfulness of its subject. 
With the year 1503, when Michel Angelo was called to Rome 
by Pope Julius II., ^ begins the epoch of his highest mastership. 
The design of a tomb for this noble and art-loving Pope seemed 
to afford to the master an opportunity to try the boldest flights 
of his fantasy. In 1504 he designed an imposing structure, 
of the plan of which we can get some idea from the drawing 
in the Uffizi. In highly expressive allegory he introduces fig- 
ures bound with chains to the pilasters, personifications of the 
provinces reconquered by the Pope, and of the arts checked in 

^ See Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 72, fig. 4. 

3 Denkiniiler der Kunst, plate 72 (v-a, plate 41), fig. 2. 

[8 Anton Springer: Michel Angelo in Rome, 1508-1512. Leipzig, 1875.] 
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their activity by his death. Other figures in niches and on 
pedestals — among them Moses and Paul, as types of the active 
and the contemplative life — are added. The symbolism is alto- 
gether arbitrary, it is true ; but yet, even in the rough sketch, 
these figures are full of life and expression. It is easy to see 
that here sculpture is no longer, as in earlier times, and even 
with Sansovino, subordinated to architecture, but that the lat- 
ter exists for the sake of the sculptured figures. 

Unfortunately, this work, which would have been an incom- 
parable gigantic monument of modern sculpture, was never 
executed ; and the master’s life was, in consequence, for a long 
time imbittered. After sundry alterations, and even after a 
smaller design had been draughted in vain, at last, forty years 
later (1545), the little, contracted, badly-composed monument, 
now to be seen in the Church of S. Pietro in Vincoli, was 
erected. Most of it is the work of the master’s pupils, not 
excepting the figure of the Pope, which, with its scrimped sar- 
cophagus, is meanly crowded in between bare, plain pilasters. 
The master himself executed the figures of Rachel and Leah, 
which, like those of Moses and Peter in the first design, are in- 
tended to symbolize the active and the contemplative life. But, 
above all, the famous colossal figure of Moses is by his hand.' 
Here the artist permitted himself to be led altogether by his 
symbolic purpose, and sought out a moment which permitted the 
expression of a powerful energy (Fig. 395). We have here, not 
the circumspect leader of hosts, or the wise lawgiver, but the 
fiery zealot, who in his hot indignation, because of the idolatry 
of his people, breaks to pieces the tables of the law. He seems 
to be beholding the worship paid to the golden calf : his head 
turns to the left, with flashing eyes ; his beard, agitated by the 
inward commotion, falls heavily down upon his breast ; the 
right hand rests upon the tables of the law, and with the left 
he presses the beard to himself, as though he would check the 
violent outburst of passion. But the advanced position of the 


1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 72, fig. 5. 
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right foot, and the backward movement of the left, give us to 
understand, that, in a moment, this powerful form will spring to 



Fig. 395. The Moses of Michel Angelo Rome. 


its feet, and vent upon the apostates his fierce and withering 
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indignation.* This enormous power of expression, and this 
impressiveness of situation, joined as they are to consummate 



Fig. 396. One of the so-called Captives intend- 
ed for the Tomb of Julius. Michel Angelo. 
Louvre, Paris. 


technical treatment, neverthe- 
less cannot blind us to the fact 
that the form of the head is any 
thing but noble, and that it ex- 
presses rather physical strength 
and passion than spiritual eleva- 
tion. In addition to the figures 
already mentioned, there are in 
the Louvre at Paris two un- 
finished statues of captives in 
chains, which also appear to 
have been intended for this 
monument (Fig. 396). 

Several works, dating from 
the middle period of his life, 
and executed prior to those just 
named, are still conceived within 
the limits of noble and well-pro- 
portioned beauty ; for instance, 
the nude marble statue of an 
arisen Christ with the Cross, in 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva at 
Rome, a work dating from about 
the year 1521. The spirit of 
the action in this figure is truly 
noble : the spiritual expression 
of the head is somewhat com- 
monplace; and the naked body 
(now protected by a scarf-like 


[1 It is uncommon for Prof. Liibke so far to forget his moderation, and independence 
of ju<^;ment, as he does in this instance, where he adopts the conventional manner of looldng 
at the Moses, and of talking about it. The reader has only, in consulting the engraving, to 
make use of the means which the author has put into his hands of confuting his own state- 
ment.] 
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drapery of bronze, while a sandal of the same metal guards one 
foot from the assaulting kisses of the faithful) is, in its elegance, 
rather antique than Christian. Further : we have in the Uffizi 
at Florence the splendid but incomplete figure of the youthful 
Apollo, whose light, airy movement is beautifully conceived 
and portrayed. In the same place is a medallion relief of the 
Madonna, with the Infant Jesus leaning upon the Bible, and 



Fig. 397. Statue of Omliano de’ Medici, with the Figures of Day and Night Michel Angelo. 


Florence. 


with the little John. This, too, is incomplete, but incomparably 
beautiful in composition, and full of noble sentiment. 

Next come the two monuments of Giuliano and of Lorenzo 
de* Medici in S. Lorenzo, Florence, erected by order of Leo X., 
but not begun until 1529. The architecture of these monu- 
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ments is but little decorative, but well designed to best bring 
out the effect of the sculptures (Fig. 397). In niches in the 
walls are seated statues of both princes ; and under these, on 
the rounded lids of the sarcophagi, repose, in Giuliano^s monu- 
ment, the figures of Day and Night ; in that of Lorenzo, the 
figures of Dawn and Evening. As for any definite suggestion 
or characterization, no such thing is to be found here. The 
figures are of the heroic size, of large proportions, but not 
noble nor beautiful in treatment ; and, in the rhythmic action 
of their boldly-managed curves, this impression is often height- 
ened by a violent distortion of the limbs. Still the tone of 
these bold, strong figures is impressive ; but Night, in particu- 
lar, is a wonderfully grand conception, as she lies in the absolute 
relaxation of sleep, the weary head bent forward, and supported 
by the right arm, which itself rests rather artificially on the left 
thigh. The lower portions of this figure are treated with power 
and force ; but the upper parts are simply repulsive, as though 
the master, in haughty disdain, had sought to avoid every 
pleasurable suggestion, and shut out every light attempt to 
penetrate his thoughts. The figure of Day shows animation, 
as, with the head (which is unfinished) turned over the shoulder^ 
it gazes into distance, and lies relaxed, with its limbs in noble 
curves (though the posture is not without constraint) : at the 
same time it is imposing, and wonderfully perfect in its outlines. 
The statue of Giuliano, in martial trappings, with its small 
and by no means ideal head, shows great simplicity, and dignity 
of bearing. 

It is, however, surpassed by the figure of Lorenzo, who mus- 
ingly supports his head on one hand, appearing like a thought 
petrified in marble : hence the name given to it of II Pen- 
siero.** The two reclining figures on his monument rest per- 
fectly easily and freely, with boldly-treated curves, in simple, 
natural positions. The figure of the Dawn is nobler and less 
repulsive in its forms, but also not so grandiose in expression, 
as that of Night. The lines throughout are of the utmost har- 
mony, and of noble symmetry. 
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In the same chapel is an incomplete sitting statue of the 
Madonna with the Child.^ This, too, is a noble and grandiose 
composition. The Madonna’s head has an almost tragical ex- 
pression : the composition, especially as seen in the child, with 
its too unquiet attitude, shows some straining after effect ; 
yet the whole is a work of deep pathos. Like excellences and 
like defects are to be seen in the reclining figure of Adonis 
dying of his Wounds, in the Uffizi ; also a work grandly con- 
ceived, and only showing in the face a certain stiffness like a 
mask. A statue of an Apostle — incomplete, like so many others 
of Michel Angelo’s works, and still only half wrought out of the 
block of marble — can be seen in the court of the Academy at 
Florence. The group of the Descent from the Cross, in the 
Cathedral of the same city, is a constrained and unsuccessful 
work. On the other hand, the likewise unfinished bust of 
Brutus in the Uffizi exhibits marvellous force of characteriza- 
tion. A portrait of the master, a bronze bust in the Palace of 
the Conservatore at Rome, is one of the best works of its kind ; 
but it can hardly have come from the hand of Michel Angelo.^ 
That capriciousness of genius to which the master yielded 
more and more from day to day was fraught with fatal conse- 
quences to art. As in architecture, so in sculpture, he gave 
the signal for the irruption of an unbridled subjectiveness, 
which became all the more dangerous as his imitators had less 
of native power, and as this deficiency had to be made up by 
exaggeration of the Michelangelesque manner. Still, at first, 
there were a few artists who knew how to maintain a tolerable 
degree of independence, and to confine their imitation within 
reasonable bounds. To this class belongs Tribolo, properly 
named Niccolo Pericoli (from 1485 to 1550), who had been em- 
ployed under Andrea Sansovino on the Holy House of Loreto, 
and who had adopted the graceful, noble style of that master. 
Of this he made independent use in the reliefs of both the 
side-portals of the fagade of S. Petronio at Bologna, where he 

1 Denkn^o: der Kunst, plate 72, fig. 3. 

[* Engraved in Gazette des Beaux-Arts, January, 1876.] 
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treated with much attractiveness the histories of Moses and 
Joseph, In the interior of the same church there is another 
work of his, a relief of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary. 
This, too, is a work of sterling merit. We must add here the 
name of Benvenuto Cellini, who is of interest to us on account 



Fig. 308. Medals of Frands I. and of P(^ Qeinent VII. Benvenuto Cellini. 


of his decorative works and his goldsmith-work, as also on ac- 
count of his Autobiography (from 1500 till 1572).^ Called to 
France by Francis I., he was there charged with important 
commissions ; but nothing remains of his life-size silver statues, 

1 Benvenuto Cellini, von J. Brinkmann. Leipsic, 1867. [Vita di Benvenuto Cellini: 
Orefice e Scultore, scritta di sua mano propria in Firenze. Milan. 1806. Edited by E. P. 
CarpanL Another edition is that of G. Molini, printed from the original MS., Florenoe, 1830. 
Tra nsl ate d by Thomas Roscoe, 1822. Roscoe’s translation makes a volume of Bohn’s Li- 
brary. London, 1847.] 
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or of his colossal figure of Mars, neither of which, perhaps, rose 
above the level of ordinary decorative art. However, in the 
Museum of the Louvre there is still to be seen his fine, ele- 
gantly-executed relief in bronze of the Nymph of Fontaine- 
bleau ; in the Ambrosiana collection in Vienna there is a rich- 
ly ornate salt-cellar in gold, and in Windsor Castle an exceed- 
ingly beautiful shield. In Italy, Florence possesses, under the 
Loggia de* Lanzi, the masterpiece of his later years, the bronze 
statue of Perseus with the Medusa’s Head, — a work not with- 
out naturalistic bias in its scrupulous treatment, but yet felici- 
tous in its harmony of lines and in its power of expression. 
Then, too, sundry of his medals show great vivacity, especially 
those done for the king and for Pope Clement VII. (Fig. 398). 

B. THE MASTERS OF UPPER ITALY. 

Under the dominating influence of the Tuscan-Roman school 
a milder spirit of grace and beauty began to pervade the stern 
realism of the schools of Upper Italy; the author of this move- 
ment being chiefly Andrea Sansovino. Among the most emi- 
nent of the artists of this school was Alfonso Lombardo (1488- 
1537), who wrought at Bologna contemporaneously with Tribolo, 
and who from the latter derived this more ideal direction. In 
the Cathedral at Ferrara are some of his earlier works, still 
somewhat after the naturalistic manner ; namely, clay figures 
of the apostles. But Bologna possesses his most important 
works. In the Church of S. Pietro in that city is a Descent 
from the Cross, likewise in clay. Then there are several works 
of great merit in the Church of S. Petronio, especially the 
Resurrection of Christ in the spandrel of the arch of the left 
side-portal, — a noble production ; in S. Domenico, the graceful, 
miniature-like reliefs on the base of the Area di S. Domenico ; 
and, in the oratory at S. Maria della Vita, the life-size group 
in clay of the Death of the Virgin Mary. 

Modena, too, had at this time a prolific and talented artist, 
Antonio Begarelli (till 1565), who sought out a special path for 
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himself amid the general tendencies of the time. His principal 
works consist of great groups of terra-cotta. His style is in 
many points akin to Correggio’s paintings. His forms are full 
of beauty ; but in the composition he chiefly follows the laws 
of painting. In his native place, the more important churches 
contain his principal works. Thus, in S. Maria Pomposa is the 
group of Mourners around the Dead Body of the Lord ; in S. 
Francesco, the pathetic Descent from the Cross, which im- 
presses one exactly like a great painting. Nobler and simpler 
is the group of the Dead Christ with Mourners, in S. Pietro. 
Then in S. Domenico there is the group of Christ between 
Martha and Mary ; and finally, in the Berlin Museum, an altar 
with a crucifix and four angels. 

To this class belongs also Andrea Riccio, surnamed II Bri- 
osco (1480-1532), who wrought principally in his native city of 
Padua. To a specially fine sense for spirited grouping and 
successful execution he adds a spirited freshness of conception. 
Still, so exuberant is his fantasy, that, in his reliefs, he is as 
little free as most of his contemporaries from a tendency to 
overloading. There is much freedom and animation in his two 
bronze reliefs — David dancing before the Ark of the Covenant, 
and Judith and Holofernes — on the choir-screen of S. Antonio. 
Of like character is the famous bronze candelabrum, of the 
same date (1507), and to be seen in the same church. True, 
after the fashion of the time, it is lavishly ornate through- 
out its entire height of eleven feet, being overladen with all 
conceivable sorts of fantastic figures taken from ancient my- 
thology; but yet the work, in its admirable execution, and 
especially in the reliefs on the base, is very spirited, and full of 
life. We give an illustration of the lower portion of this can- 
delabrum as a characteristic specimen of the ornate style which 
prevailed in this epoch (Fig. 399). A number of reliefs 
originally belonging to the Torriani Monument at Verona, and 
now to be seen at Paris in the Museum of the Louvre, are also 
by his hand. 
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But the admitted chief and head of all the sculptors of Upper 
Italy is the Florentine Jacopo Tatti, usually called Jac. Sansovi- 
no, after his great teacher Andrea Sansovino, and who, during 
his long life (1479-1570), for half a century ruled supreme at 



399* Portion of Riccio’s Bronze Candelabrum. In San Antonio, Padua. 


Venice over architecture and sculpture. In his earlier epoch 
he adopted successfully, but not without impressing on it the 
stamp of his own originality, the pure and noble style of his 
teacher, as we see in his great marble statue of the Madonna 
seated with the Child, in the Church of S. Agostino at Rome. 
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To this period belongs also the statue of the Apostle James 
in the Cathedral at Florence ; and, as an evidence of his sym- 
pathetic and original apprehension of antique subjects, we 
have the marble statue of Bacchus in the Uffizi, — a work that 
shows great originality of design, and admirable skill in its 
execution. In 1527, after Rome had been taken and sacked by 
the French, Jacopo went to Venice, where he won his great 
eminence in the realm of art, and where, with the help of a 
multitude of pupils and assistants, he produced a considerable 
number of works. They are not all of equal merit, differing in 
this respect according to the more or less active part taken by 
him in their execution. Now and then the severe naturalism 
of the school predominates, and there are evidences of exag- 
geration and overloading. Still, on the whole, Jacopo, in a time 
when nearly all artists had fallen into the mannerism produced 
by Michel Angelo’s example, maintained his art at a height 
equal to that to which the contemporary Venetian painters had 
raised theirs, sustained by an attractive warmth and life, and a 
profound sympathy with nature. Among his numerous works 
at Venice we mention especially the bronze door of the sacristy 
of St. Mark’s, which, in its arrangement and divisions, calls to 
mind the famous door by Ghiberti at Florence. An elegant 
border, embellished with statuettes of the prophets and boldly- 
projecting heads, encloses two large reliefs, — the Entombment 
(Fig. 400) and the Resurrection of Christ, both admirable and 
spirited compositions. No less powerfully conceived, though 
somewhat over-wrought, and deficient in proportion, are the 
six reliefs in bronze, representing miracles performed by St. 
Mark: these are to be seen in the choir-screen of S. Marco. 
On the other hand, the small bronze effigies of the four Evan- 
gelists, seated, on the balustrade in front of the high altar, 
show the overmastering influence of Michel Angelo. About 
the year 1540 he embellished the loggia at the base of the 
Campanile with allegorical and mythological reliefs and statues, 
the former of which, especially, exhibit much grace. So, too, 
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the colossal marble statues of Mars and Neptune, at the bottom 
of the Giants* Staircase of the Doges* Palace, are full of ani- 
mation, and very skilfully executed. But particularly fine and 
charming, and worthy of being classed with the most beautiful 
works of this kind, are the statues of the Virtues, and espe- 
cially that of Hope, on the Monument of the Doge Venier 



Fig. 40a Relief from the Bronze Door of San Marco, Venice. By Jacopo Sansovino. 


in San Salvatore, which was executed after the year 1556. 
Finally, Jacopo proves himself to be a portrait-sculptor of con- 
siderable merit by his sitting statue of Thomas of Ravenna, 
over the portal of S. Giuliano. In S. Antonio at Padua the 
rich ornamentation of the Chapel of the Saint is all by Jacopo 
and his pupils, with the exception of the reliefs by the Lorn- 
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bardi, mentioned above. Still, the relief by Jacopo, represent- 
ing the resurrection of a woman who has committed suicide, is 
one of his most styleless works ; not without the spirit and ani- 
mation he always shows, it is true : but its pathos is over- 
wrought ; the figures are stiff and angular, even to ugliness ; 
and the drapery is distorted. But, on the other hand, one of 
the noblest and most touching of these compositions — the 
Resuscitation of a Dead Youth — is by one of the ablest and 
most talented of his pupils, — Girolamo Campagna, a native 
of Verona. 

Finally, to this class belongs Girolamo Lombardo, a native 
of Ferrara, whom we have already seen, in the Holy House of 
Loreto, as a sculptor in marble, but who also executed for the 
church of that town and for the Holy House a series of works 
in bronze which possess high artistic merit. Though the work 
of this able artist continued down to the end of the sixteenth 
century, he nevertheless is tolerably exempt from the vicious 
mannerisms of his time, and adheres to the noble style created 
by Raphael. He it was that executed the four bronze doors in 
the Holy House, which he embellished with spirited scenes 
from the life of Christ. He also made the bronze statue of 
the Madonna, so full of simple dignity, for the facade of the 
church. Finally, we have from his hand the splendid main por- 
tal, with its vigorous and spirited Old-Testament figures in 
relievo, — a work of high decorative beauty. He was assisted in 
its execution by his four sons. From his school came Antonio 
Calcagni of Recanati, who in 1587 commenced the splendid 
Monument of Sixtus V. which stands in front of the facade of 
the church. The Pope, who is seated, shows marked individu- 
ality of character ; but the statuettes and reliefs on the pedestal 
are not free from mannerism. In 1590 Calcagni designed 
the southern bronze portal of the church, which surpasses the 
former work in richness. The northern door, corresponding to 
the southern one, and no less ornate, is by Tiburzio Vercelli, 
likewise an artist from the Marches of Ancona, and a disciple 
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of Girolamo. Finally, Calcagni executed the great bronze 
baptismal font for the church, — a superb work of art of the 
first rank, which, like his other works, in addition to a high 
degree of ornamental beauty and plastic animation, shows also 
wonderful technical perfection. 

C. THE IMITATORS OF MICHEL ANGELO.^ 

From Michel Angelo sculpture had acquired a new and 
grandly ideal style, but at the same time that vicious inclina- 
tion toward forced and far-fetched effects which caused the 
great master himself occasionally to fall into mannerism. But 
what in him was always the expression of inner convictions, 
and the fruit of a mighty creative process, became in his imita- 
tors mere phrase and an empty fashion. Men even of notable 
talent were unable to withstand this overmastering influence, 
which, like a tragic fate, doomed modern art to destruction 
after its brief golden age. Of Michel Angelo’s assistants, 
Montorsoli worked mostly at Genoa, whither he was called by 
Andrea Doria. The splendid Monument of Pope Paul III. in 
St. Peter’s at Rome is by Guglielmo della Porta, who likewise 
worked first at Venice. The clumsy and pretentious fountain 
in the Piazza of the Granduca (Piazza della Signoria) at Flor- 
ence is by Bartolommeo Ammanati. 

More worthy of note was a Netherland artist, Giovanni da 
Bologna (1524-1608), who was mostly employed at Florence. 
He had the secret of giving to his figures, with all their com- 
monplace expression, a certain energetic confidence and har- 
monious beauty, and of making his monuments very effective 
in their general arrangement. The great fountain at Bologna 
(1564) is a splendid and impressive work; the famous marble 
group of the Rape of the Sabines, under the Loggia de’ Lanzi 
at Florence, is a masterpiece, though there is a disagreeable 
mannerism in the expression ; the bronze equestrian statue of 
Cosimo I. in the Piazza del Granduca (P. della Signoria) is 

^ DeDkmaler der Kunst, plate 72 (v, A, plate 41). 
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vigorous and manly ; finally, in the Uffizi is to be seen his 
most spirited work, which at the same time is the one that 
evinces the most refined treatment of forms, — the famous 
Mercury. In this piece. Mercury, whimsically enough, is borne 
on a zephyr of bronze ; ^ but, nevertheless, the figure appears 
wonderfully graceful and airy, as though ready to shoot heaven- 
ward with the speed of an arrow. 

Finally, to this class belongs a master of earlier date, who 
unworthily and enviously strove to appear as a rival of Michel 
Angelo, but who was, against his will, forced by the irony of 
fortune to become one of his most servile imitators. This was 
Baccio Bandinelli (1487-1559). His best works are the relief 
figures of prophets, apostles, virtues, and other personifications, 
in the marble choir-screen of the Cathedral at Florence. They 
are generally excellently distributed in the space at command, 
showing grace in their conception, and variety in their arrange- 
ment, often with fine, yet sometimes with rather stiff drapery ; 
and are of great interest even in their treatment as exceedingly 
low reliefs. On the other hand, exaggeration and mannerism 
characterize the marble group of Hercules and Cacus in front 
of the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, which is an empty imitation 
of the colossal forms and the grandiose treatment of Michel 
Angelo. 

2 . PAINTING.^ 

What the age of Pericles was for sculpture, the sixteenth 

[1 It is difficult to see why Prof. Liibke should reproach this detail with whimsicality. 
It is merely an instance of the love of conventional symbolizing peculiar to the time.] 

[2 For the literature of the general subject, the student will find the Histories of Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, with the English edition of Kugler’s Hand-Book and the English trans- 
lation of Vasari’s Lives, sufficient. For examples we are ill off in America; but much 
may be learned by the diligent student from the pictures in the Bryan Gallery in the New- 
York Historical Society, and from the Jarves collection of Early Italian Pictures in the 
possession of Yale College. For the use of students of this latter collection, Mr. Russell 
Sturgis, jun., one of our best scholars in the history of the fine arts, has written a most 
excellent manual, containing in small compass a surprising amount of information and 
much solid criticism. Few of the great European collections are furnished with so complete 
and intelligent a guide.] 
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century was for painting. We have already explained the 
reasons why the modern world should express its highest 
thoughts in this branch of art The fifteenth century had in 
many respects prepared the way for this, had inspired all 
forms of thought with new energy, and had portrayed all the 
phases of life with characteristic truth. Painting had thus 
gained absolute mastery of the domain of form, and could 
now devote its powers with complete freedom to the expres- 
sion of the profoundest thoughts and the most exalted beauty. 
The lofty style that distinguishes the works of this golden age 
from all that went before, and all that has since appeared, was 
the necessary and natural fruit of the high artistic feeling 
which had been steadily developed in the Italians by consistent 
culture. Affiliation with antique art was here not the result 
of study or of imitation ; but it was the expression of a deep 
affinity. 

Had this consummate perfection of art been concentrated 
in one master, it were of itself alone sufficient to stamp as 
classic forevermore the Italian painting of that age. But the 
creative force of this incomparable epoch is all the more 
wonderful, inasmuch as it produced a multitude of masters of 
the first rank, who, in as many original and important direc- 
tions, attained, by the same final effort, the summit of ideal 
beauty and classic perfection. So profound was the thought 
of this epoch, so fully did it comprehend the whole circle both 
of Christian and of antique ideas, so firmly did it take its stand 
upon that lofty plane where narrowness and exclusiveness are 
out of the question, and where human feeling is filled with 
immortal truth and beauty, that even second-rate talents, 
carried along by the mighty current, sustained themselves on 
the crests of its mounting waves, and produced works in which 
nobleness, beauty, and even a trace of the supreme perfection 
of the great masters, will forever live. The strict bounds 
within which the masters of the preceding century had followed 
their several paths gave way before the free interchange of 
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ideas between painters of different groups which now pre 
vailed. Only by this symmetrical development of their artistic 
nature could the masters rise above the one-sided tendencies 
of the schools, and complete the liberation of art. True, in 
painting as in sculpture, this epoch of purest and noblest 
bloom was at its height only for a short time ; true it is, that 
here, again, the ideal style soon fell into a superficial and external 
treatment, and that the body was retained after the soul had 
taken flight. Still this brief period is so rich in all that is 
greatest and most beautiful, that, viewed in its wondrous light, 
all that went before seems to be only a prophecy, a promise ; 
and the masterpieces which contain its splendid fulfilment 
throw forward into the remotest times a ray of beauty and 
majesty which fills succeeding generations with an enduring 
joy. 


A. LEONARDO DA VINCI AND HIS SCHOOL. 

This new and momentous epoch in painting began with Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, ^ — born at the Castle of Vinci near Florence in 
1452; died in France in 1519. He was one of those rare 
beings in whom Nature loves to unite all conceivable human 

1 C. Amoretti : Memorie storiche siiUa Vita, gli Studj, e le Opere di Leonardo da Vinci. 
Milano, 1804. Leonardo da Vinci, by the Count H. von Gallenberg. Leipsic, 1834. L60- 

nard de Vinci et son ^cole, by Rio. Paris, 1855. Sketches of Leonardo’s works are given 
by Landon in his well-known work, Vies et CEuvres des Peintres les plus c 61 ^bres, &c. Paris. 
See Denkm^er der Kunst, plate 74. [Saggio delle Opere di Leonardo da Vinci. Milan, 1872. 
This valuable work, of which only a limited number of copies were pnnted, consists of text 
by various hands, treating of Leonardo’s life, and of his genius as shown in various depart- 
ments, written to accompany a selection of his sketches contained in the famous Codex 
Atlanticus of the Ambrosian Library at Milan reproduced by photo-lithography. J. B. Ven- 
turi: Essai sur les Ouvrages physico-math^matiques de Leonard de Vinci. Paris. An V. 
(i 797 )> Stendhal: Histoire de la Peinture en Italie. Paris, 1868. Charles Clement: 
Michel-Ange, L^nard de Vinci, Raphael. Paris, 1866. C. F. von Rumohr: ItalienescheFor- 
schungen. Berlin, 1827. Charles Blanc : Histoire des Peintres de toutes les ilcoles. Paris, 
1856. Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1861, 1866-68. Arsfene Houssaye : Histoire de Leonard de 
Vind. Paris, 1869. W. H. Pater: Studies in the History of the Renaissance. London, 
1873. work in English is Mrs. C. W. Heaton’s Leonardo da Vinci and his Works; 

life by Mrs. Heaton ; and an Essay on his Sdentihc and Literary Works, by C. C. Black. 
London, 1874. Henry Hallam in the History of the Literature of Europe.] 
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perfections, — strikingly han^ome, and at the same time of a 
dignj^d presence, and of an almost incredible degree of bodily 
strength; while mentally he possessed such various endow- 
ments as are hardly ever united in a single person.* Not only 
does he hold eminent rank among the foremost artists of his 
time ; not only did he base the theory of his art on keen s^ 
en^c researches in anatomy and perspective, the results of 
which he sets forth in his tre^se on pairing : ^ further, he far 
transcended the learning of his day in every other branch of 
practical and mechanical knowledge. He investigated the l^s 
of geometry, physics, and chemistry ; he was a practical engi- 
neer and architect ; constructed canals, sewers, and fortresses ; 
invented machines and mechanical works of all sorts ; and, be- 
sides all this, he practised music assiduously, and was a gifted 
poet and improvvisatore. The thirst for knowledge led him 
throughout his restless life to be ever concerning himself with 
new studies and inventions ; and though he devoted only a small 
part of his time and strength to painting, that art owes to him, 
more than to any other man, its perfection and disinthral- 
ment. 

Like all the other artists of the fifteenth century, Leonardo 
proceeded from a sympathetic apprehension of nature and life, 
and led art to a cor^lete mas^ry of form; but, at the same 
time, he knew how to combine with this the highest expression 
of beauty, the utmost vigor of thought, the manifestation of 
the eternal and the divine. Still, so little content was he with 
the artistic utterance of his ideas, that, after long-continued and 
untiring labor, he oftentimes left his works unfinished, or else, 
in the execution of them, was ever employing new technical 
expedients ; and these, unfortunately, have hastened the decay 

[1 Trattato della Pittura. “The first edition was published in Paris, in Italian, in 1651, 
edited by Du Fresne, and illustrated by cuts from drawings by N. Poussin and Alberti. An 
edition in French was published the same year. The first English translation was published 
in lyai. It has been reprinted lately in Bohn’s Library, London, 1877. It has been translated 
into most European languages, and still forms, as Schom remarks, one of the best guides 
and counsellors of the painter.* ” — Mrs. Heaton.] 
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of his most important productions. The peculiarities of Leo- 
nardo’s work are extreme scrupulousness about the nicest 
detmls, a certain massiveness in designing and modelling ; and 
to this he added, as one fruit of his study of aerial perspective, 
a delicate blendipg of colors and an airy soteess of outline. 
In expression he combines dignity and majesty with a sweet- 
ness, which, especially in his female heads, takes on a character 
of the most attractive loveliness. The type of his ideal female 
heads, with large, dark, deep eyes, rather long, straight nose, 
smiling mouth, and pointed chin, is common to all his pupils 
and imitators ; though in his original works this winning smile 
is blended with a dre^y, sad expression, indicative of the 
depth and sincerity of his feeling. 

As Leonardo early evinced a notable talent for painting, he 
was placed under the tuition of Verocchio ; but soon he so far 
excelled his master, that the latter, it is said, renounced his art. 
There is still to be seen in the Academy at Florence a painting 
by Verocchio, the Baptism of Christ, which is harsh, and even 
painful, in its realism, and in the almost skeleton-like delinea- 
tion of the figures. Incomparably more beautiful than the other 
figures of this piece is that of an Angel, which, according to 
Vasari, was executed by Leonardo. Other works of Leonardo, 
belonging to this early period of his life, have perished, or dis- 
appeared. There is no trace left either of his two cartoons of 
Neptune and of the Fall of Man, or of the fantastic Monster 
which he painted on a shield : even the Head of Medusa in the 
Uffizi at Florence is wrongfully attributed to the master. Nor 
is the admirable portrait of Ginevra Bend in the Pitti Gallery, 
or the not less admirable one of a goldsmith (executed by Lo- 
renzo di Credi), a genuine production of Leonardo’s early years. 
On the other hand, however, we may, perhaps, justly reckon 
among the very best of his early works the consummately 
beautiful Annunciation, transferred to the Uffizi Gallery from 
the Church of Monte Oliveto. Again : the fresco of the Ma- 
donna, with a portrait of the donor kneeling, in the cloister of 
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S. Onofrio at Rome, is an authentic work of Leonardo : and, 
besides, it must date from this period ; for it betrays in its char- 
acter, and in its cool and simple coloring, the influence of the 
Florentine school.^ On the other hand, the master shows 
greater freedom and independence in his Adoration of the 
Magi in the Ufflzi, — a large painting, little advanced beyond 
laying on the first brown ground,^ in which the touching loveli- 
ness of the Madonna, the devout expression of the adoring 
Magi, and the poetry of the grouping, give evidence of matured 
powers. 

It was about the year 1482 that Leonardo was summoned 
to the court of Lodovico Sforza at Milan, principally in his 
capacity as a musician and an improvvisatore.® But we possess 
a document drawn up by him in the form of a memorial, in 
which he offers to the ruler of Milan his services as an en- 
gineer, a constructor of military works, an architect, a sculptor, 
and a painter. Besides the theoretical treatises on his art 
written by him at Milan, there were two great artistic under- 

[1 A copy in chromo-lithograph of the fresco is published by the Arundel Society, Lon- 
don. The American agents of this useful society are Messrs. Doll & Richards, Boston, 
Mass.] 

[2 « ^ work which exhibits the original mind as well as the experimentalizing habits of the 
master. This unfinished work evidently influenced Raphael in the same subject for the tap- 
estries of the Sistine Chapel.” [The tapestries of the second series, — Arazzi della Scuola 
Nuova. — Ed,'\ A figure of one of the attendants holding his chin is entirely taken from it. 
See Leonardo da Vinci Album. Berlin, G. Schauer. Text by G. F. Waagen.” — Kugler’s 
Hand-Book^ English edition, vol. ii. p. 359.] 

p It will hardly do to let this statement pass unchallenged. The only authority for this 
story is Vasari ; and, since the publication of the letter to which Prof. Liibke alludes in the 
next sentence, there can be no justification for repeating it. This letter was first given to 
the world by Bottari, who included it in his Raccolta di Lettere sulla Pittura, Scultura ed 
Architettura. Milan, 1822. It will be found entire, translated, in Mrs. Heaton’s Life, and in 
the original in De Stendhal’s Histoire de la Pdnture en Italie It is also to be found in fac- 
simile of the original MS. in the above-dted Saggio, &c. In this letter, in which Leonardo 
details with a pardonable vanity all his accomplishments, — beginning with what he can do as 
a military engineer, and ending with his skill in architecture, sculpture, and painting, — he 
does not once mention his powers as a musician and improwisatore, though there is no doubt 
of his skill in both these branches. But he offered himself to Lodovico, not as a mimster to 
his pleasures, but as a man who could make himself useful to a ruler \ and as such he was 
mvited to Milan.] 
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takings to which he devoted his powers down to about the year 
1499. One was the equestrian statue already mentioned, the 
loss of which must be forever regretted : the other (1496-98) 
is the world-renowned Last Supper in the refectory at S. Maria 
delle Grazie,^ — a work, the shameful destruction of which is 
ever to be lamented. This work has been damaged and ruined 
in many ways, — as by the flooding of the low-lying hall, by 
the stupidity of those who cut a doorway through the lower 

central portion of the 
picture, and also by 
the originally defec- 
tive construction of 
the wall. But what 
contributed more than 
all of these causes to 
its destruction was the 
master’s unfortunate 
idea of painting his 
work in oil-colors upon 
the wall. Finally, to 
complete the ruin of 
this worst-abused of 
all works of art, two 
wretched botchers — 
Bellotti and Mazza — 
must commit the out- 
rage of entirely re- 
painting this grandest 
work of Leonardo. Only in very recent times has the effort 
been made carefully to remove these additions ; and now, after 
all the ill-treatment it has suffered, so imperishable is the bril- 
liance of its former beauty, that the impression made by the 

1 Boss! : Del Cenacolo di Lionardo da Vind. Milano, 1819. With this compare Goethe’s 
fine treatise : Abendmahl von Leonhard da Vind. Goethe’s Sammtliche Werke. Stuttgart^ 
1840. VoL xxxi. Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 74, fig. 2. 



Fig. 401. Head of Christ. From a Drawing in the Brera 
Galleiy, Milan. 
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original far surpasses that produced even by Raphael Morghen’s 
admirable engraving. Still, to appreciate aright what is left of 
the original, it is indispensable that we should have first closely 
studied this important copy. The original cartoons of the 
heads — the Christ in the Brera Gallery (Fig. 401), and the 
Apostles in the Grand Ducal collection at Weimar — also afford 
very material assistance. 

After the exhaustive treatment of this work by Goethe, it 
were superfluous and presumptuous to describe it at length. 
Besides, who is there that is not familiar with the work through 
engravings } Who is there that has not found his admiration 
steadily increasing for the incomparable dignity of the divine 
Teacher and Master, never comprehended and pictured with 
the same depth by any other artist, and. for the powerful charac- 
terization of the Apostles seated on either side of him } Who 
has not felt the overwhelming impression of this profoundly 
tragical event ? For Leonardo was not content with a calm 
representation of the scene of the Last Supper, as it had been 
so often portrayed before : as little was he content with the task 
of awakening a fresh interest in a simple representation of this 
sacred scene by a profound intuition and portraiture of the 
several characters. All this we find here, done with consum- 
mate art. But in choosing for his starting-point the moment 
when Christ utters the pathetic words, ‘‘ One of yo’i shall betray 
me,** he breaks with all tradition, casts a burning spark into the 
very midst of the assembled figures, and boldly ventures to con- 
vert into a profoundly dramatic scene the still and mournful 
solemnity of Christ*s feast of love.^ And none but such a 

[1 << As a traveller, we saw this refectory, still undisturbed, in the condition in which it had 
remained for many years. The entrance was at the end of the hall ; and at the opposite end 
stood the table of the prior, while the tables of the monks were ranged at right angles to this, 
on either side, all raised by a step from the floor ; and it was only when the visitor turned him- 
self about, that he saw on the fourth side, above the low door, a fourth table (a painted one), 
at which Christ and his disciples sat, as if they belonged to the general company. It must 
have looked strangely, whoi, at the hour of meals, the table of the prior and that of Christ an- 
swered one to the other, as pictures upon two opposite walls, and the monks at their tables 
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master as Leonardo could preserve the most faultless symmetry 
and proportion amid that wild tumult of emotions, — of sadness, 
grief, painful uncertainty, anger, indignation, and even horror. 
None but such a one could, through his profound knowledge of 
the human heart, evolve out of the individual charters of the 
apostles the special expres^n which befitted eacji separately, 
and, amid all this strife of the passions, portray the divine Mas- 
ter as seated amidst the disciples, clothed in wondrous maj^y, 
with just a slight shadow of distress upon his features, and an 
expression of entire submission (Fig. 401). The very compo- 
sition of this piece — with two groups, of three apostles each, on 
either side of the divine Master, thus more effectually making 
Christ the dominant figure — is in itself one of the most mas- 
terly conceptions of the artistic mind. The nice antitheses of 
character in the arrangement of these groups are innumerable, 
as exhibited in the expression of the heads, in the movement, 
the drapery, and, above all, .in the physiognomy of the h^ds. 
In illustration of this, we give below (Fig. 402) one of these 
groups, — that on the right hand of Christ, showing the beloved 
disciple profoundly grieved, the zealous Peter aroused to anger, 
and the betrayer taken aback by the unexpected announcement. 

To this same period of his sojourn in Milan are to be referred 
sundry other paintings by the master, especially certain por- 
traits, which, however, are not of unquestioned authenticity. In 
the Ambrosian Library of Milan are several beautiful heads in 
crayon ; also the portrait of Gio. Galeazzo Sforza, which exhib- 
its much freedom and boldness of touch ; while the profile of 
Sforza’s consort, Isabella of Aragon, a work full of very delicate 

found themselves enclosed between the two. And the wisdom of the painter showed itself in 
taking the table of the monks as a model. Certain it is that the tablecloth, with its folds fresh 
from the press, its figured pattern and knotted comers, came from the laundry of the con- 
vent : dishes, plates, tumblers, and the rest of the utensils, were copies of those that served 
the monks. Here, too, was no question of a return to a disused, old-time custom. It would 
have been in the highest degree awkward, in this place, to have represented the holy company 
redming upon cushions. No : th^ must belong to the life of to-day. Christ must partake of 
his last supper among the Dominicans of Milan.” — Goethe.] 
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detail, betrays the character of the earlier epoch. To this 
period, also, belongs the similarly-treated and charming portrait 
of Lucrezia Crivelli, a mistress of Ludovico’s, now in the Louvre, 
where it is known as “La Belle Ferronnifere.” In the same 
collection is \ half-length figure of John the Baptist in the 
Wild^mew but this, in its chiaroscuro, and in the fanciful 



Fig. 402. Group from the Last Supper of Leonardo, — John, Peter, and Judas Iscariot. 


expression of the head, marks the transition to the later epoch. 
But to the earlier period appears to belong a nude figure of a 
woman, now, according to Waagen, in the Hermitage at St. 
Petersburg. In the Hermitage is also to be seen another early 
work of this master ; namely, a Madonna and Child, which once 
was in the Litta Palace at Milan. 
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When, in 1499, the French took Milan, Leonardo went back 
to his native city, Florence, where he spent several years in the 
practice of his art. To this period belongs, first of all, the 
cartoon of a great painting destined for the hall of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, — the Battle of Anghiari. He was engaged on this 
work during the years 1503 and 1504. Michel Angelo, too, was 
soon afterward invited to execute a similar work ; and thus did 
he enter the lists against his great countryman. These two car- 
toons, by the greatest masters of the time, were, so to speak, 
the public manifesto by which art signalized the moment when 
it was preparing to make its loftiest flight. The younger artists 
of the period, as Raphael and many others, came together to 
admire and to study these works, which marked a new era 
in painting. This cartoon of Leonardo's, as also that of his 
rival, has perished. Only a group of four horsemen fiercely 
struggling for a standard has been preserved for us in a draw- 
ing by Rubens, reproduced in an engraving by Edelinck ; but 
this suffices to give us an idea of the boldness and force of the 
composition. A short time previously Leonardo had drawn a 
cartoon of the Holy Family, which likewise excited the highest 
admiration, and which is now in. the London Academy. Mary 
holds on her lap the boy, who turns lovingly toward the infant 
John ; while St. Anne sits beside them, with an expression of 
happy content. There is another group of the Holy Family, 
preserved in repeated imitations by Leonardo's disciples. The 
best is that now in the Louvre : it is in part, probably, the 
work of the master's own hand (Fig. 403). In this painting 
the Madonna is seated in the lap of St. Anne, and gazes smil- 
ingly at the child, who is mounting on the back of a lamb. 
The freedom with which this fairly genre-like subject is con- 
ceived, and the true womanly dignity and grace preserved in it, 
indicate with certainty the hand of the great master. So, too, 
with the noble portrait of Mona Lisa (French, La Joconde; 
Italian, La Gioconda), wife of his Florentine friend Giocondo, on 
which he worked four years, and which he, after all, regarded as 
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unfinished. The original of this portrait, in the Louvre at Paris, 
though in some respects it has been severely criticised, never- 
theless is sure to captivate the beholder by the charming grace 
of the conception, as also by the sweetness of its almost 
seductive smile. 



Fig. 403. Holy Family ; the Virgin seated m the Lap of St. Anne. Leonardo. Louvre. 

In 1513 Leonardo went to Rome ; but in 1516 he obeyed an 
invitation from Francis I. to visit the royal court of France. 
Here* he died, three years later, lamented by the art-loving 
king, though not in the arms of that prince, as tradition would 


[1 At the little Chateau of Clou, near Amboise, given to him by Frands.] 
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have it. The other works bearing his name, to be found in 
various galleries, are by his pupils : often, it is true, they exhibit 
great perfection, and are, withal, of unusual value, owing to the 
thought embodied in the composition, which generally is trace- 
able to him. The m^ter himself did his work ^wly; was 
never content with his own performance, and again and again 
left his works unfinished : but he carried in his mind enough of 
the most brilliant ideas to furnish material for a whole school. 
Among the most famous of these works are several Holy 
Families, but especially one dating from the early years of his 
sojourn at Milan, and which is now in the Louvre. There is 
another copy, in the possession of the Duke of Suffolk in Eng- 
land. It is known as ‘‘La Vierge aux Rochers.''^ The Ma- 
donna, with the infants Jesus and John, with whom there is 
also an angel, sits in a nook in a rock beside a spring, the 
margin of which is wreathed with flowers, — one of the most 
charming idyls of Christian art.^ Another Holy Family, known 
as “La Vierge au Bas-Relief'' (Fig. 404), has been repeated 
again and again : so, too, another work of much merit, which 
represents Christ as a youth in the midst of four Pharisees. 
The best copy of this — apparently one of Luini's best efforts, 
save that, perhaps, the hands show a somewhat too labored 
modelling — is in the National Gallery at London: a poorer 
copy exists in the Palazzo Spada at Rome. The original inspi- 
ration of this work, no doubt, came from Leonardo. The same 
origin may be assigned to the fine picture of Vanity and 
Modesty,® apparently by Bernardino Luini, in the Palazzo 
Sciarra, Rome, — a work attractive through its deep poetic 
feeling, and delicate blending of colors. Then, too, the small 
picture of Christ in the act of blessing, in the Palazzo Borghese, 

^ Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 74, fig. 6. 

[2 Beautifully engraved by Desnoyers, of whose print an excdlent photograph is given in 
Mrs. Heaton’s Life.] 

[2 The late Mrs. Jameson suggested, vdth some reason, that this well-known subject may 
really represent Mary and Martha.] 
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admirably executed, and full of a mysterious charm, may well be 
referred to a design by the master’s hand. 



Fig. 404. La Vieige au Bas-Relief. Leonardo. England. 


Leonardo had a multitude of pupils and followers,^ many of 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 74 (v-A, plate 42). Fumagalli : Scuola di Lionardo da 
Vinci in Lombardia. Milano, 1811 (with outline illustrations). J. D. Passavant : Bcitrago 
2ur Geschichte der alten Malerschulen in der Lombardei. Kunstblatt for the year 1838. 
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whom were highly-gifted artists. But so mighty was the influ- 
ence of the master’s mind upon these, that not only his types, 
but even his thoughts, formed the whole groundwork of this 
vigorous school; and, as we have seen, many of his works 
now live only in the pictures painted by his disciples. The 
common characteristic of these Lombard painters is a quiet 
grace and loveliness, which finds itself most at home in reli- 
gious subjects, and which avoids the expression alike of deep 
passionate emotion and of violent action ; while, in all that 
regards design and form, they fall far below the master, who 
stands pre-eminent for his thorough acquaintance with anato- 
my. Leonardo’s pupils, on the other hand, developed in their 
own independent labors his own tendency toward a delicately 
modulated coloring and a fine effect of chiaroscuro, albeit they 
oftentimes went to extremes in this direction. So too, now 
and then, their charming heads of women, especially of the 
Madonna, degenerate into a stereotyped, mannered expression, 
in which a meaningless smile is predominant. 

The foremost place among Leonardo’s pupils must be ac- 
corded to Bernardino Luini, specially distinguished for his fer- 
vor and grace, for the winning beauty of his figures, and the 
bright, warm blending of his colors. He showed great activity 
as a fresco-painter. Of his works dating from his earlier and 
immature period, we have in the Brera Gallery at Milan a num- 
ber of such pictures taken from churches in the vicinity, and 
in which we detect, in some of the heads, traces of Raphael’s 
influence. In the Ambrosian Library in the same city is a 
fresco of the Mocking of Christ, which betrays the limitation 
of the artist’s ability in the representation of energetic and 
evil characters, but atones for this by its admirably conceived 
figures. He next embellished with a multitude of most beau^ 
tiful frescos the Church of the Monastero Maggiore (S. Mau- 
rizio) at Milan, — figures of single saints, the history of the 
Passion, representations of legends, &c. He exhibits the full 
maturity of his powers in the frescos executed about 1529 in 
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the Franciscan Church at Lugano. Among these frescos, a 
large Crucifixion, full of fine figures, is very striking ; and a 
lunette picture of the Madonna with the Child and the Infant 
John exhibits all the purity of the master’s style. He is also 
at his best in the frescos of the Church at Saronno (executed 
about 1530), representing the life of the Madonna. His numer- 



Fig. 405. Madonna and Child. Bernardino Luini 


ous easel-pictures often pass for works of Leonardo’s, on ac- 
count of their depth of feeling, their beauty and finish. His 
Madonnas are specially charming, full of pure maidenly grace 
(Fig. 405). A painting of the Madonna with Saints, and several 
figures of the donors kneeling, in the Brera Gallery, has for 
its ground-tone a rather subdued red : still, in warmth of sen- 
timent, it is not inferior to his frescos. 
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Leonardo’s other pupils show less of independent talent : 
thus the graceful and tender Andrea Salaino, whose pictures 
are distinguished by a soft reddish ground-tone in the flesh- 
tints ; Beltraffio, who is not without constraint in expression 
and design ; Marco d’ Oggione, whose works may be recognized 
by a somewhat less warm coloring ; Francesco Melzi, who suc- 
cessfully approximated to the master in depth of feeling and in 
grace of expression ; finally, Cesare da Sesto, who at first emu- 
lated the master, showing considerable talent, but who later 
adopted, not to the profit of his art, the external mannerisms 
of the school of Raphael. 

Under Leonardo’s influence — which, however, in this case, 
was combined with that of the Umbrian school and of Raphael, 
so as to produce a peculiarly modified style — came also the tal 
ented and prolific Piedmontese artist, Gaudenzio Ferrari (1484- 
1549).^ A pupil of the older Lombard school, he preserves a 
certain inclination toward animated and even exaggerated 
expression, which makes itself manifest in conjunction with 
his efforts in the other direction. In his earlier years his 
works possess a charm and grace which show them to be akin 
to the best works of Perugino, while at the same time they 
remind us of those of Soddoma. Take, for instance, the 
beautiful large altar-piece of the Church at Arona (1511), the 
principal compartment of which represents a subject frequently 
repeated by the Umbrian school, — the Infant Jesus worshipped 
by the Madonna, the whole surrounded by a number of Saints ; 
the figure of S. Fedele being specially noticeable for its youth- 
ful beauty. Nearly approaching this in excellence is the large 
altar-piece in S. Gaudenzio at Novara (1515), with the enthroned 
Madonna, the Birth of Christ, and several Saints. Like the 
preceding, this is a soft and charming work; further, it pos- 
sesses a bright golden tone, and occupies a position midway 
between Raphael’s youthful works and those of Soddoma. 

^ Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 79 a. Compare the work illustrated with copperplates : Le 
Opere del Pittore e Plasticatore Gaudenzio Ferrari, dis. e inc. da Sylvestro Pianazzi, dir. 
da G Bordiga. Milano, 1835 
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The sacristy of the Cathedral in the same city also possesses 
a beautiful painting by this master, executed at a period not 
much later; namely, the Marriage of St. Catharine with the 
Child Jesus. Still Gaudenzio devoted himself mainly to exe- 
cuting extensive frescos, some of which are to be seen in the 
Brera Gallery. Other very meritorious works of his, full of 
dramatic life, are found in a chapel in the Church of S. Maria 
delle Grazie ; namely, a representation of the Crucifixion and 
the Scourging of Christ, embracing a great number of figures. 
More noteworthy are the mural paintings in the Minorite 
Church of Varallo in Piedmont, which were executed after the 
year 1510, portraying the life of Christ ; also the Crucifixion 
of Christ in the Capella del Sagro Monte in the same church. 
Here the principal figures (which are not by Gaudenzio’s hand) 
are sculptured, and then painted in the natural colors ; while on 
the wall around about, and on the vault above, are represented 
sympathizing observers and mourning angels. There are some 
important works by him in various churches of Vercelli. In S. 
Cristoforo (1532-34) is a series of large frescos representing 
the life of Mary from her birth to her assumption (Fig. 406) ; 
also the legend of St. Mary Magdalene, and a grand Crucifixion 
possessing great dramatic force. In S. Bernardino is a touch- 
ing representation of the preparations for the crucifixion, with 
Christ seated in the attitude of painful resignation, while his 
executioners are preparing the hammer and nails. Then there 
are some much mutilated frescos, representing the Life of St. 
Catharine of Alexandria, in the little oratory of S. Caterina. 
In the same place there is a beautiful altar-piece of early date, 
in the choir, representing the Marriage of S. Catharine. In 
S. Giuliano are two panel-pictures, — the Adoration of the 
Magi, — a work of almost Raphaelesque beauty, and with great 
brightness of color, — and the Lamentation over the Dead 
Body of Christ, a piece crowded with figures, and full of life 
and passion : the background is a fanciful, elaborate mountain 
landscape. Finally, in 1535, Gaudenzio painted in the dome 
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of the Church of Saronno, near Milan, some beautiful choirs 
of angels. One of the earliest and best of his easel-pictures 



Fig. 406. From the Assumption of the Virgin. By G Ferrari. Verceili. 

is a Lamentation over the Dead Christ, in the Turin Gallery. 
A Martyrdom of S. Catharine in the Brera Gallery is a vigorous 
work, but rather coarse in expression. It portrays, not without 
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a kind of enjoyment, the scene of the martyrdom. The whole 
work is admirably done, though the coloring is rather harsh. 
The figures of the saints are full of dignity, and the action of 
the executioners is very forcible. A work equally strong in 
its portraiture, with similar depth and strength of color, full 
of dramatic action, and (though it contains a great number of 
figures) showing no sign of confusion or incoherence, is the 
large altar-piece of the Crucifixion in the Church of Canob- 
bio on Lago Maggiore. In the Turin Academy there is a 
long series of beautifully-designed cartoons by this master. 

Another distinguished Lombard painter is Andrea Solario 
of Milan, surnamed Del Gobbo, whose earlier pictures — for 
instance, a Holy Family (1495), now in the Milan Gallery — 
betray the influence of Giovanni Bellini ; though some of them, 
as the Crucifixion (1503), now in the Louvre, point to Mantegna. 
Later he adopted Leonardo’s manner ; which, however, he 
developed independently, in accordance with his own delicate, 
aesthetic sense. We find an illustration of this in his charm- 
ing Madonna nursing her Child, in the Louvre ; and in an 
Assumption of the Virgin, in the Certosa at Pavia. 

To the Lombard school likewise belonged, at first, Giovan- 
tonio Bazzi (or Razzi), surnamed il Soddoma (from about 1480 
till 1549). He was a native of Vercelli, and in his early years 
undoubtedly felt the influence of Leonardo : later, however, in 
the course of his eventful life, he received many an enduring 
impression from the study of Florentine art, as also, during a 
protracted sojourn at Rome, from the works of Raphael.^ This 
artist is worthy of note, not so much for any grandeur of con- 
ception, or clearness of composition, as for his uncommonly 
fine aesthetic sense, and his faculty of giving expression to a 
profound enthusiastic feeling. In addition to this, his fancy 
evolved the noblest forms ; and he possessed the secret of the 
softest and airiest blending of colors. The frescos represent- 
ing the Life of S. Benedict, which he painted beside Signorel- 


1 Compare the Monograph of Dr. Jansen. Stuttgart, 1870. 
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li*s works in the court of the Convent of Monte Oliveto, near 
Siena, in 1505, are said to have been forcible, and full of vig- 
orous characterization. Soon afterward he was called to Rome 
by Julius II. to execute frescos in the apartments of the 
Vatican: of these, however, but little now remains. But in 



Fig* 407* Head of Roxana. From cue Fresco by Soddoma. Famesina Palace, Rome. 


the Villa Farnesina there are still preserved two beautiful fres- 
cos which he painted for Agostino Chigi ; viz., the Marriage 
of Alexander with Roxana, atid the Wife of Darius entreating 
the clemency of the victorious Alexander. The former espe- 
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cially is full of beauty, showing wonderful lightness of touch, 
warm, airy coloring, and unsurpassable softness in its grada- 
tion of tints. One is forced to admire the charming beauty of 
the head of Roxana, even in the presence of Raphael himself 
(Fig. 407).^ The numerous Cupids in the air underneath are 
delightfully naive; and the foremost figure of Alexander’s 
escort is of the highest type of youthful beauty. But in the 
drapery we miss the noble style with which Raphael and 
Michel Angelo have familiarized us : besides, in the second pic- 
ture especially, every higher law of composition is disregarded ; 
though here, too, the eye is sufficiently occupied in contem- 
plating the consummately beautiful female figures. 

Later the master went back to Siena, where he executed his 
most finished works, and infused new life into the sadly-decayed 
Sienese school. Among his finest productions are the frescos 
executed by him in the Oratory of S. Bernardino, in company 
with Beccafumi, and with Girolamo del Pacchia, who has 
hitherto been erroneously confounded with the insignificant 
Pacchiarotto. The Assumption of the Virgin, the Temptation, 
Mary in the Temple, and the Coronation of the Virgin, are by 
his hand. They are all full of beauty and profound feeling ; but 
the grouping in the last named is not very good, nor is the 
picture sufficiently elevated in its characterization. No less 
admirable are his figures of saints, especially the St. Sebas- 
tian and the St. Jerome in the Chapel of S. Spirito. In the 
Oratory of S. Caterina he also executed several frescos from 
the lives of the saints ; but it is not easy to appreciate these, 
on account of the darkness of the place. He treated the same 
legend in a chapel of S. Domenico (Fig. 408), where he has 
represented the ecstasy of the saint, and her swooning, with 
the deepest feeling and the noblest expression of pain. In the 
Palazzo Pubblico there are also several frescos executed by him, 
among them separate figures of SS. Victor and Anastasius, 
both full of nobility and grace. Of his not numerous easel- 

^ The illustration above is after a very successful drawing by my friend Prof. Louis 
Jacoby, engraver on copper. 
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paintings, an Adoration of the Magi in S. Agostino, and a 
large Descent from the Cross in S. Francesco, are worthy of 
mention ; but a St. Sebastian in the Uffizi at Florence — a 
charmingly beautiful work, portraying with marvellous truth 
the saint’s mental agony — deserves to be ranked with the 
noblest creations of any age. The influence of Soddoma, 



Fig. 408. St. Catharine of Siena receiving the Stigmata in a Swoon. Soddoma. Siena. 

blended with the still more powerful influence of Raphael, 
can be recognized in the paintings of that excellent architect, 
Baldassare Peruzzi, who, though not always free from manner- 
isms, nevertheless, in his beautiful fresco of the Madonna in 
S. Maria della . Pace at Rome, has produced a really noble and 
skilfully-executed work. 
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To this list, finally, may be added the name of a Veronese 
artist, Gian Francesco Carotto, of the school of Mantegna. In 
his finely-composed and delicately-conceived pictures there is 
evidence of an original interpretation of the influence of Leo- 
nardo. One of his principal works, dating from 1528, is in S. 
Fermo at Verona, — an altar-piece representing the Madonna 
and St. Anne borne upon the clouds, and surrounded by beautiful 
angels : beneath are four saints, — figures in spirited movement 

B. MICHEL ANGELO AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 

Michel Angelo Buonarroti ^ of Florence (1475-1564), already 
known to us as an architect and a sculptor, stands side by side 
with his senior Leonardo as co-author of the new epoch in 
painting, and at the same time as one of the first and greatest 
masters of this art. Nay, it may be affirmed, that as regards 
elevation, force, and depth, in boldness of action, and grandeur 
of form, he has never had a peer. Though his predilection was 
for sculpture, it so happens that his best works are his paintings ; 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 77. Compare Vasari : Vita del gran Michel Angelo Buonar- 
roti (in his Lives). Quatremfere de Quincy : Histoire de Michel Angelo Buonarroti. Paris, 
*835. J. Harford: The Life of M. A. Buonarroti. London, 1858, 2 vols. H. Grimm: 
Leben Michel Angelos. Hanover, 1863. 2 vols. Gotti : Vita di M. Buonarroti. Firenze, 
1875. 2 vols. A. Springer : Michel Angelo in Rome. Leipsic, 1875. [Ascanio Condivi : 

Vita di M. A. Buonarroti, Roma, 1553; a second edition, Florence, 1746. Bottari : Lettere 
Pittoriche, &c. Florence, 1754-73. Charles Clement: Michel-Ange; Leonard de Vmci; 
Raphael. Paris, 1866. The Gazette des Beaux- Arts in 1876 devoted an entire number to 
Michel Angelo, most beautifully illustrated by the first hands, — Jules Jacquemart, Gaillard, 
and others. The number also contains a good bibliography of works on the subject of Michel 
Angelo. The art-periodical, L’ Art, in the first volume for the year 1875, contained a great deal 
of material relating to Michel Angelo, and many fine illustrations. See also Henri Beyle (De 
Stendhal) in his Histoire de la Peinture en Italie. Paris, 1817 and 1861. A. F. Rio : Michel- 
Ange et Raphael. Paris, 1857. Charles Blanc: Michel-Ange. Paris, 1875. (Extracted 
from his Histoire de Peintres de toutes les Ecoles.) E. De Toulgoet : Les Mus4es de 
Rome. Paris, 1867. Jacob Burckhardt: Der Cicerone (Leipsic, 1874), 3 Anton 

Springer : Raffael and Michelangelo. Leipsic, 1877-7S. C. Heath Wilson : Life and Works 
of M. A. Buonarroti. London, 1876. Wilson’s book is very valuable, from its account of 
the frescoes in the Sistine, examined by the author from a scaffold erected expressly for his 
use. Meyer’s Reisebuch. Italy. 5 vols. By Dr. Gsell-Fels. Leipsic, 1875. Charles C. 
Perkins: Tuscan Sculptors. London, 1864. 2 vols. Charles Christopher Black: M. A. 

Buonarroti ; his Life and Labors. London, 1875. See also John Ruskin : The Relations 
between Michel Angelo and Tintoret, seventh of the Course of Lectures on Sculpture deliv- 
ered at Oxford, 1870-71. London, 1872.] 
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for the art of painting alone could afford him a field sufficiently 
large for executing his designs. The same giant mind which 
animates his sculpture lives also in his paintings. Easel-pk- 
tures w^e not in his line : the ideas that could be compressed 
into such narrow space he preferred to give expression to in 
marble ; or else he left to others the execution of such works. 
On the other hand, he hin^elf, ^ne and unaided, painted the 
t^ largest frescos ever executed down to that time, independ- 
ently of all tradition, whether artistic or ecclesiastical. In 
these wonderful productions he exhibited a force and power 
before which even the greatest artists among his successors 
have bowed in homage. 

Michel Angelo received his earliest lessons from Domenico 
Ghirlandajo, who was filled with amazement at the rapid devel- 
opment of his pupil’s talents. He of his own accord diligently 
made sketches after Masaccio’s great frescos in S. Maria del 
Carmine, and at the same time studied with the utmost care the 
remains of ancient art. Of the vigor and independence of his 
mind in these early days we have evidence, not only in his first 
sculptured works, but also in a panel-picture of the Holy Family 
still preserved in the Uffizi at Florence. The Madonna sits on 
the floor, with her feet under her, having just closed the volume 
of the Gospels on her lap, and extends her hands toward the child, 
which is held out to her by Joseph, who is seated behind her. 
The background is filled with figures leaning against a parapet : 
the only object of introducing them seems to be to satisfy the 
artist’s desire to represent the human form. The group itself 
is in its motive very far-fetched, and therefore not very interest- 
ing, despite the solid merit of its portraiture. Even thus early 
the master so sternly eschewed all external, sensuous grace, as 
to execute his work in a subdued tone and in distemper. 

More after his own taste, undoubtedly, was a commission 
received from the municipality of Florence for a design of a 
battle-piece, to be painted in the great hall of the P^zzo 
Vecchio, where Leonardo had been already engaged in painting. 
He selected for the motive of his picture the instant before the 
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battle, when the soldiers — having, without a thought of impend- 
ing danger, leaped into the Arno to bathe — are unexpectedly 



summoned to arms by the trumpet-call (Fig. 409). His cartoon, 
when completed (1505), so excited the admiration of his contem- 
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poraries as to quite cast into the shade Leonardo’s work. With 
a consummate knowledge of the human ^dy, to the study of 
which he had devoted twelve years of his life, he here brought 
out the most dive^fied movements, — the sudden surprise, the 
varied efforts of the men to hurry on their clothes, to seize 
their arms, to hasten to the fight. The cartoon was placed on 
exhibition, and was diligently studied by the younger artists, 
among them Raphael. Unfortunately, however, it was destroyed, 
— out of spite, by Bandinelli, if Vasari’s account is to be be- 
lieved ; and now it is known to us only through ancient imita- 
tions and copperplate engravings. 

This cartoon, as also several sculptured works, so added in a 
short time to the fame of Michel Angelo, that, as we have 
already seen, he received from Julius II. an invitation to visit 
Rome, and design a monument for that pope. When this un- 
dertaking was delayed, he was ordered to paint the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel. Unwillingly, reluctantly, he set about this 
task; and nothing but the iron will of Julius II. could have pre- 
vailed on the fiery-spirited artist to complete the work, especially 
after he had precipitately quit the city in a passion on account 
of some fancied injury, and was only induced to return by the 
Pope’s personal entreaty. Solitary and single-handed, and in 
complete retirement from the world, Michel Angelo began his 
work about 1508, and completed it, with some intermissions, a 
few years later (1512). That he spent in the execution of this 
work only the incredibly short space of twenty months is noth- 
ing but a fable. This ceiling is the most complete of all the 
works of the master : it is also the grandest monument of paint- 
ing of any age. In the distribution of the work, Michel Angelo 
did not simply take, as he found it, the form of the vaulted roof 
(which is a vault, with a flat surface in the middle, set in the 
deep curves of the pendentives like a mirror in its frame), but,» 
further, added a quantity of rich painted architecture, which, 
though of itself it appears rather arbitrary, nevertheless serves 
his purposes admirably. The long plane surface in the middle 




WALL ON WHICH THE LAST JUDGMENT IS PAINTED, 
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[Entrance from Sola Regia. 


of the ceiling was so divided as to represent in eight frescos, 
alternately wide and narrow, the principal scenes of Genesis, 
from the creation to 
the deluge (Fig. 410). 

On the broad triangu- 
lar pendentives of the 
vaulting are the seated 
figures of the prophets 
and the sibyls, who pro- 
phetically announced 
the coming of the 
Messiah (Fig. 41 1). In 
the four corresponding 
corner-spaces ( } ) are 
represented the Brazen 
Serpent, Goliath, Ju- 
dith, and Esther, sig- 
nifying the fourfold re- 
demption of the people 
of Israel. On the span- 
drels and window-arch- 
es are the ancestors of 
Mary, silently awaiting 
the coming of the 
Saviour. To this high- 
ly suggestive and im^ 
pressive display of 
scenes and personages 
he added, furthermore, 
on painted pedestals 
and in other subordi- 
nate positions, a host 
of noble figures in tints 
of gray and bronze, 
which simply serve to give to the architectural ensemble an 
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Drunkenness of Noah. 

Delphic Sil^L 

The Deluge. 

Erythrean Sibyl. 

Noah’s Sacrifice. 

Isaiah. 

The Fall of Adam and Eve. 


Expulsion from Paradise. 


Ezekiel. 

Creation of Eve. 
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Persian Sibyl. 

The Spirit of God 
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Last Judgment 
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Fig. 410. Disposition of Frescos on the Ceiling of the Sistine 
ChapeL From the Guide-Book of Dr. Gsell-Fels.] 
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incomparable animation, without, however, confusing the eye, 
or disturbing the repose of the whole. 

Words can give but a 
faint conception of the 
unfathomable depth and 
the inexhaustible rich- 
ness of this work. We 
will simply hint at a few 
of its most striking fea- 
tures. In the first place, 
the narratives of Genesis 
are here treated with a 
grandeur such as will 
hardly ever again be pro- 
duced by art. The form 
of the Father as he comes 
attended by cherubs, and, 
as it were, borne on a 
^ mighty wind, to separate 

Light from Darkness (Fig. 
412, and the larger figure 

Fig. 411. The Per^n Sibyl. From Michel Angelo’s q £ Father, Fig. 4 1 3), 

fresco. Sistine Chapel, Rome. 

to assign to the heavenly 
bodies their courses, and to create the first man, is full of 

majesty. In the creation* of Adam, an electric spark of ani- 

mation seems to enter the members of the slumbering form 
when it is touched by the Creator, and to wake it into life. 
The first human beings are represented as befits a primeval 
race, possessed of the highest beauty and of unimpaired vigor ; 
while over the form of Eve, who comes forth at God*s command 
with the timid manner of a child, the master has diffused a 
sweetness and loveliness elsewhere foreign to his works. 
Throughout, he, with a few strokes, produces at the same time 
the deepest and the highest effects. Hence his prophets and 
sibyls are to be reckoned among the most wonderful produc- 
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tions of art. Raised high above the human level, and at the 
same time bearing the deepest impress of meditation and 
abstraction, of inquiry and of speculation, they seem, in their 
solemn self-absorption, to typify the ardent longing, the painful 
yearning, of ages and nations for the promised Redeemer. 
Truly grand, and simple too, are the four representations of the 
Deliverance of the Israelites, which, like all the other scenes in 
these frescos, have reference to the Messiah and his work of 
redemption. In the thirty-six groups of the Ancestors of the 



Virgin Mary (Fig. 414) the same fundamental idea of a painful, 
longing expectation, is conveyed in a multitude of striking 
subjects ; while the attitudes, the grouping, and the gestures 
display a simply overpowering wealth of inventive faculty. 
Finally, the many n ude figures, which fill every vacant space 
on the painted pedestals and cornices of the vaulting with 
their noble beauty, must be ranked with the noblest works of 
their kind in the whole domain of modern painting. They 
show in a wonderful way the mastery of form, and the boldness 
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and vigor of imagination, in virtue of which Michel Angelo was 
supreme in his art. 

Again: though the plastic character is predominant, there 
is a successj[ul coloring, and a depth and warmth of tone, which 
are still distinctly visible, despite the coating, of black from 
the incense smoke and the candles, which grows thicker from 
year to year. The whole work gives most convincing proof of 
the unconquerable energy of the master, more especially when 



Fig. 413. Figure of the Almighty. From the Group represented in Fig. 412. 


we bear in mind that this was his very first attempt in the 
difficult technique of fresco-painting. 

Some thirty years later, and when he was well advanced in 
years, Michel Angelo, by command of Pope Paul III., painted 
his Last Judgment on the altar-wall of the same chapel (from 
about 1534 till 1544). Here he more boldly than ever departed 
from all the traditions of Christian art. Whoever should expect 
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to find here the well-ordered rows of the elect of saints and 
angelic choirs, &c., forming a nimbus of heavenly glory around 
the Redeemer as he sits upon his throne of ethereal light 
and splendor, would meet with a sad disappointment. Michel 
Angelo wished to portray in the most violent movements of 
the human body the fierce rage of the passions : and only one 



Fig. 414. Group of the Ancestors of Mary. From the Fresco by Michel Angelo. Sistine Chapel, 

Rome. 


scene in the Judgment is fitted to his purpose ; namely, that 
in which the world-appalling sentence is pronounced, “ Depart 
from me, ye cursed * ” Terror, despair, impotent rage, the 
conflict between fear and hope, are everywhere visible; but 
they are not the emotions of Christians who have sinned, and 
have been shut out from all hope of salvation, and who have 
awakened to the terrible fact that for them heaven is forever 
lost : on the contrary, one imagines that he sees before him 
the ancient Titans and Giants, as they are hurled by Zeus the 
Thunderer down into the abyss. And the tumultuous angels 
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in the air around, bearing in their hands the instruments o( 
martyrdom, seem, in full accord with this idea, to cry aloud for 
vengeance ; the saints, as they congregate around the throne, 
demand justice ; the struggles of the damned with the fiends 
of darkness become a contest between athletes for life and 
death; even the grim ferryman in his boat below, who beats 
back with his oar the wretches who beg to be taken in, — 
an idea already made use of by Signorelli, and originating in 
Dante’s Purgatorio [the Inferno, canto iii. — Ed .\ — is quite 
in harmony with the merciless tone which pervades the whole 
piece. Finally, to show that all hope of mercy has vanished, 
she who is the never-failing intercessor with Christ, the Virgin 
Mother, in her profound agitation hides herself by her Son’s 
side, and shudderingly averts her countenance, generally so 
gracious. 

If we place ourselves at this extreme stand-point of the 
artist, we must, perforce, confess that he has expressed his 
thought with a depth and force unmatched in the whole domain 
of art. In defiance of all the laws of nature, this mighty 
genius, so far from showing any impairment of his powers in 
old age, actually attains in this work the highest pitch of ex- 
cellence. Who has ever succeeded in depicting with such 
absolute mastery of the whole domain of form, and with such 
unerring hand, every imaginable grouping, distortion, fore- 
shortening, every possible movement of rushing, falling, climb- 
ing, wildly-agitated human figures, as he has given them here, 
when he was a man of almost seventy } But though the pru- 
dishness of modern times has (by command of Paul IV.) in 
divers ways altered the original appearance of this fresco by 
painting over many of its nudities, and though the fumes of 
incense have clouded its once bright colors, we can nevertheless 
still perceive with what skill the artist contrived to produce in 
this great fresco, with its height of sixty feet, an unequalled 
clearness and harmony of effects, in spite of the enormous 
multitude of figures it contains. Yet, though he will ever live 
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in this painting as one of the greatest of artists, it is not to be 
denied that we no longer see in it the native majesty, the devo- 
tional spirit, and the symmetrical beauty, of his ceiling frescos ; 
and that, in his Last Judgment, he has given free scope to that 
mighty demoniac force which was destined soon to hasten the 
downfall of art. 

To this same later period of his life belong two other frescos 
in the Capella Paolina of the Vatican, — the Conversion of Saul, 
and the Crucifixion of Peter. These lay for a long time cov- 
ered with grime, but have now been cleaned ; and both, but 
especially the first, exhibit a high degree of dramatic spirit. 

There appear to be no easel-pictures by his hand, with the 
exception of the Holy Family already mentioned, and an un- 
finished Madonna with Angels, in the possession of Mr. Labou- 
ch^re of London.^ As we have said, he had no liking for this 
class of pictures, and painted them but seldom. Of the picture 
of Leda, which he executed in distemper, there is an old copy 
in the Royal Castle at Berlin. Other work of this kind was 
done by his pupils, and imitators after his designs. He espe- 
cially employed in this way Fra Sebastiano del Piombo (Lu- 
ciani, 1485-1547), who had acquired a masterly power of color- 
ing in the Venetian school under the influence of Bellini and 
Giorgione, and who understood how to turn his skill to account 
in portraying the grand thoughts and forms of Michel Angelo. 
He is probably the author of a painting now in the National 

[} Now in the possession of the National Gallery, London. It is the one often called th» 
Manchester Madonna, because it was first publidy exhibited at the Manchester Exhibition in 
1857. See Gazette des Beaux-Arts, premise p^riode, i. p. 264, where it is engraved ; as also 
in the number for 1876 already spoken of. Mr. Morris Moore, who was the first to publish 
the fact that this picture, long vaguely attributed to Domenico Ghirlandajo, was *in reality a 
work of Michel Angelo, — an attribution now officially and universally acknowledged, — has 
also in his possession a remarkable easel-picture by Michel Angelo, which he calls the 
Madonna of the Lectern. It is a picture of the most curious interest, and of the highest 
value for the study of the master in his early development. The Entombment — a tempera 
picture containing seven figrures, but still unfinished, and purchased for the National Gallery 
in 1868 — is another authentic easel-picture of the master’s. It is described and engraved in 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Michel Angelo, volume for 1876, p. 120.] 
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Gallery, London, representing the Dream, — a poetico-allegori- 
cal composition of the master’s, — copies of which are also 
found in other places. The masterpiece of this excellent artist 



Ffe. 415. The Raising of Lazarus. By Sebastian del Piombo. National Gallery, London. 

— the Raising of Lazarus, which occurs in the same collection 
^Fig. 415) — is also probably founded on a design by Michel 
Angelo. It was executed in 1519, while Raphael was engaged 
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on his Transfiguration on Mount Tabor ; and was designed to 
rival that famous painting. To the same period (1520) belongs 
the large and beautiful panel-picture of the Martyrdom of S. 
Apollonia in the Pitti Gallery at Florence. A Crucifixion, of 
deep expression, and finely executed, is in the Berlin Museum ; 
as also a Dead Christ lamented by Mary Magdalene and Joseph 
of Arimathaea, — colossal half-figures, of intense tragic power of 
expression, and powerful delineation of form. That Sebastiano 
had already, as a pupil of Giorgione, attained high eminence 
on his own merits, is proved by the most important of his 
earlier works, — a St. Chrysostom in animated conversation 
with several other Saints. This painting, which is one of re- 
markable beauty, and characterized by great warmth of color, 
is to be seen in the Church of S. Crisostomo at Venice. This 
artist was also highly distinguished as- a portrait-painter, as is 
evidenced by his great and boldly-conceived portrait of Andrea 
Doria in the Palazzo Doria at Rome ; his magnificent portrait 
of a woman, formerly attributed to Raphael, — the Fornarina, 
as she has been erroneously named, — in the Tribune of the 
Uffizi (1512); and still another admirable female portrait in 
the Stadel Museum at Frankfort. 

Several compositions of Michel Angelo were also executed 
by Jacopo Pontormo (properly Jacopo Carucci), a pupil of 
Andrea del Sarto. Thus we have in the Palace at Kensing- 
ton ^ and in the Berlin Museum an exceedingly animated pic- 
ture of Venus caressed by Amor. Marcello Venusti, too, 
oftentimes imitated Michel Angelo's compositions : his best 
work of this kind is a small copy of the Last Judgment in the 
Naples Museum. It is specially noteworthy, because it was 
painted before such efforts were made to make the great picture 
accord with later ideas of propriety. 

Among these imitators, Daniele de Volterra (properly Ric- 
ciarelli), a pupil of Soddoma and of Peruzzi, possessed most 

[1 A slip of the pen for Hampton Court, where is, or was, a Venus and Cupid, painted, 
according to report, from a cartoon by Michel Angelo.] 
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originality and merit. His principal work is the famous 
Descent from the Cross, in the Church of the Triniti de’ Monti 
at Rome, which is full of fine action and profound pathos. 
Less agreeable, on the other hand, is his crowded picture of 
the Slaughter of the Innocents in the Uffizi at Florence. 

During the remainder of the sixteenth century the art of 
painting at Rome and at Florence ^ lives almost entirely upon 
the imitation of Michel Angelo, under the dominion of whose 
grand forms and bold ideas the whole age remained in power- 
less submission, until at last it had no creative power of its 
own remaining. It was the fashion to copy the exaggerated 
muscularity of his figures, but without his knowledge of anat- 
omy ; to ape in externals the attitudes, the strong postures and 
action, of his figures, without being able to infuse into them 
the animating soul ; to delight in quantity, in colossal pictures, 
and unparalleled rapidity of execution, without ever thinking 
of putting into their works any genuine life, any thoroughness 
of execution, or aptness of characterization. The lofty ideal 
style was transformed into an odious mannerism, in which con- 
scientious designing gave place to superficial dexterity, and 
color utterly lost all truth, warmth, and harmony. Only in sim- 
ple portrait-paipting was any meritorious work done. The chief 
representatives of this art were (at Florence) Giorgio Vasari 
of Arezzo (1572-74), — one of the most loyal of the admirers of 
Michel Angelo, and well known on account of his attractive 
“ Lives of the Artists of Italy,” which forms the groundwork of 
all later histories of Italian art, — and Francesco Salviati (prop- 
erly de* Rossi) and Angiolo Bronzino, of whom the last-named 
still ranks very high as a portrait-painter.^ In Rome the prin- 


1 DenknuUer der Kunst, plate 88. 

P But Angiolo Bronzino’s allegory in the National Gallery, London, — Love caressing 
Beauty, — must not be forgotten. It is one of the most beautiful pictures of the artist’s own 
time, or of any other. A notion of Bronzino’s art in portrait-painting may be gathered from 
the certainly excellent picture attributed to him in the Bryan Gallery of the New- York His- 
torical Museum, — Portrait of a Princess of Florence, No. 226, Catalogue of 1877.] 
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cipal representatives of the degenerate mannerism of the day 
were the brothers Taddeo and Federigo Zuccaro. In nearly all 
of these artists we see good original talent perverted by the 
false taste of the period. 

C. OTHER FLORENTINE MASTERS.^ 

So rich in artistic gifts was the favored city of Florence, that 
besides the two great masters, Leonardo and Michel Angelo, it 
produced some other able painters who succeeded in attaining 
high independent rank and a free and noble style. 

First among these was Fra Bartolommeo, or, as he was called 
before he entered the priesthood, Baccio della Porta (1475- 
1517). He received his early training from Cosimo Rosselli, 
but soon came under the powerful influence of Leonardo, whose 
depth of characterization, and whose delicate method of color, 
he strove to master. We see in the Uffizi two of his pictures 
dating from this early period, — the Nativity and the Circum- 
cision of Christ, both exhibiting the scrupulous finish of minia- 
tures. Baccio had already won great distinction in his art when 
the condemnation and burning at the stake of his friend Savo- 
narola (1498) gave him so severe a shock, that he entered the 
Dominican Order, and sought to renounce art altogether. It 
was only at the urgent entreaty of his friends and brethren in 
the order that he returned again to the art he had abandoned ; 
and when, in 1504, Raphael came to Florence, he became at- 
tached to the worthy frdtCy learned from him his method of 
color, and, in return, gave him instruction in perspective. Fra 
Bartolommeo's peculiar sphere is devotional painting ; and here 
he stands the equal of the greatest and noblest masters. His 
figures are full of deep sensibility, and at the same time free 
in their action, nobly draped, and of a ripe beauty. But what, 
above all, contributes to the impressiveness of his pictures, is 
the magnificent grouping, the well-balanced composition of the 
whole, — an effect which, nevertheless, is produced without any 


i Denkm^er der Kunst, plate 76. 
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sacrifice of freedom. In his coloring we see still further deveh 
oped the same delicate gradation which Leonardo exhibited, 
and by which he laid the foundation of the art of aerial per- 
spective ; and in his best works he combines a rare strength 
and depth with a bright freshness of coloring. In fresco he 
did but little, and of that little not much now remains. Still, 
what is left of a Last Judgment, executed in 1499 in the Convent 
of Sta. Maria Nuova at Florence,^ is very well worthy of notice. 
It consists of two rows of magnificent figures of apostles and 
saints sitting enthroned on clouds, with Christ represented in 
the midst of them in the fulness of majesty and divine repose, 
— a work which is said to have exerted a decisive influence on 
the youthful Raphael. Several of the finest of his many altar- 
pieces are still to be seen at Florence. To his early period 
belongs the Madonna appearing to St. Bernard, in the Gallery 
of the Academy. It is not altogether successful in the expres- 
sion of the Virgin and the Angel ; its coloring, too, is glaring 
and inharmonious, after the manner of most of the early Flor- 
entine painters : nevertheless, the figures of the saints are full 
of dignity. Most of his other works belong to his second 
epoch. Thus there is a Madonna accompanied by Saints in S. 
Marco, — a work of very high merit, full of power, and marked 
by great depth and warmth of coloring. Then there is a 
Resurrection with four Saints in the Pitti Gallery, — a picture 
full of impressive dignity and beauty. In the same gallery is 
his Descent from the Cross, — one of the grandest works of the 
artist (Fig. 416), full of an expression of deep anguish, strik- 
ingly shown, in its different degrees, in the figures of John 
uttering violent lamentations, of Mary utterly bowed down by 
her affliction, and of Mary Magdalene giving free way to her 
grief and her tears. The Pitti Gallery likewise contains the 
colossal figure of St. Mark, which the master painted expressly 

See in the En^i^lisli edition of Kug\eT'’s Hand-Book a descnption of tiie fresco, with a 
woodcut. It has been removed from the wall on which it was painted, and is placed in one 
of the small courts near the hospital, where, says Kugler, it is fast perishing.] 
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as his answer to the accusation that he was unable to paint 
large figures. Here the drapery is remarkably fine and impres- 
sive ; but the action of the piece is rather stiff, the face rather 
empty in expression ; and there is no mistaking the unfavorable 
influence of Michel Angelo's frescos on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel. One of the most beautiful compositions of this artist 
is an unfinished picture on a brown ground, now in the Uffizi. 
It represents the Madonna seated, with her Child, the little St. 



Fig. 4x6. The Descent from the Cross. By Fra Bartolommeo. Pitti Palace, Florence. 


John, and St. Anne, and surrounded by several Saints. It is an 
extremely beautiful and pleasing picture, of admirable symme- 
try in its composition, impressive and grave in its expression. 
There are other important pictures by him in the churches of 
Lucca. In the Cathedral of S. Martino is an altar-piece rep> 
resenting the Madonna enthroned, attended by Saints, and by 
Angels playing on musical instruments (ijog). The expression 
of this work is noble, and its coloring brilliant and harmonious. 
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To the same year belongs a painting in S. Romano, represent- 
ing God the Father with hovering Angels, and Mary Magdalene 
and St Catharine of Siena beneath, — one of the most perfect 
creations of art, and in beauty, dignity, and grace, to be com- 
pared only with Raphael’s works. On the other hand, the 
Madonna della Misericordia in the same church, which dates 
from the later years of the master, though its separate parts 
are very fine, is nevertheless not free from awkward grouping 
and far-fetched attitudes ; and hence the effect is disappointing. 
Outside of Italy, paintings executed by this artist are very rarely 
met with. There is a Presentation in the Temple in the Belve- 
dere collection, Vienna, two notable altar-pieces of the En- 
throned Madonna with Saints in the Louvre, and a similar 
picture in the Cathedral of Besan^on. 

A worthy colleague of Fra Bartolommeo was Mariotto Al- 
bertinelli, who adopted his friend’s style, and who often com- 
pleted the latter’s works. This was the case with a fresco in 
Sta. Maria Nuova, and an altar-piece of the Assumption of the 
Virgin in the Berlin Museum. His finest work is the Tempta- 
tion, in the Uffizi Gallery. It is full of a graceful and deep 
sensibility, and at the same time is remarkable for the easy flow 
of the drapery, and for the noble rhythm of its composition. 
The cordial meeting of Mary and Elisabeth is here treated 
much after the same manner as in Andrea Pisano’s bronze 
door of the Baptistery, save that the painter has intensified the 
expression, and more fully developed the picturesque contrast 
between the older Elisabeth and the younger Mary. 

Freer and more independent was the development of a youn- 
ger artist, — Andrea del Sarto (1487-1531).^ A pupil of Piero 
di Cosimo, he, like so many of his contemporaries, was power- 
fully stimulated by the study of the two famous cartoons of 
Leonardo and Michel Angelo. Still, as he further developed, 
the gifted Andrea departed from all the previously-received 

1 Denkmalerder Kunst, plates 76, 79. Andrea del Sarto, von A. von Reumont, Leipsic, 
1835. 
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methods of Florentine art, and became a colorist, whose equal 
had up to that time never appeared in Italy, and, if we except 
the Venetian school and Correggio, has never since been seen. 
What was handed down to Andrea as the precious heirloom of 
Florentine art — though here we must recognize also the spe- 
cial influence of Fra Bartolommeo, twelve years his senior — 
was the pregnant style of design, the fine sense of symmetry 
in composition (to which, however, he gave greater freedom 
by the rich and varied spirit of his single figures), and, 
finally, a dignified treatment of drapery. But the chief excel- 
lence of Andrea, as compared with his contemporaries, is his 
incomparable blending of colors, his delicate flesh-tints, and his 
golden chiaroscuro, the transparent clearness even of his deep- 
est shadows, and his entirely original and perfect style of model- 
ling. In the course of his short life, troubled as it was, besides, 
by an ill-starred passion,^ he displayed an amazing fertility. He 
executed several large frescos, and raised that art to an unpre- 
cedented degree of perfection in coloring. The panel-pictures 
painted by him are very numerous ; and though of these some 
are rather hastily executed, unfinished, and either in glaring 
colors or too pale and faint, still the majority of his authentic 
works possess a high degree of beauty. Like Fra Bartolommeo, 
he restricted himself to religious pictures ; but he does not, like 
Bartolommeo, look at his subjects from the point of view of 
deep religious feeling and a high ideal conception, but rather 
from that of worldly grace and loveliness. We oftentimes miss 
in his works the warmer sympathy of the master, and detect a 
certain indifference in his frequent repetition of the same type 
of countenance. Now and then, however, his works are enli- 
vened by a noble expression of true sentiment ; and nearly always 

[1 There is room at least for hoping, almost for believing, that the dark side of Andrea’s 
story has been greatly exaggerated, and that neither he, nor his wife Lucrezia del Fede, is 
deserving of the unqualified censure with which it has long been customary to couple their 
names. See the Gazette des Beaux-Arts for December, 1876, and for January, March, and 
April, 1877, for a valuable series of articles on Andrea del Sarto, by M. Paul Mantz, with 
many illustrations.] 
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there is some genial trait that has a pleasant effect on the 
beholder. 

Of his frescos, the first three in the vestibule of the Com- 
pagnia dello Scalzo at Florence are the earliest. Executed in 
chiaroscuro, they represent the history of John the Baptist : 
the scene where John baptizes the multitude is especially char- 
acteristic, and full of life. In later life he completed this series, 
adding to these three six other frescos, some of them possessed 
of great merit. He next painted, between 15 ii and 1514, the 
frescos in the vestibule of S. Annunziata, — five scenes from 
the life of S. Philip Benizzi, the Adoration of the Magi, and 
the Birth of the Virgin, — works not possessing any high 
dramatic force, it is true, but composed with great skill, full 
of vigorous life, and of finely-developed and brilliant coloring. 
His style and his mastery of the beauty of color are seen at 
their best in the celebrated Madonna del Sacco, a fresco in the 
same church, executed at a considerably later date (1525).^ A 
work of like perfection is the Last Supper in the refectory of 
the Convent of S. Salvi at Florence. True, it is not to be com- 
pared for depth and power with Leonardo's Last Supper ; yet it 
is equally animated, and admirably grouped. 

We can mention only the most important of this master’s 
very numerous panel-paintings. In the Pitti Gallery are sev- 
eral Madonnas and Holy Families, which portray the same 
simple subject in manifold variations. A Madonna enthroned 
on clouds, with four Saints beneath, is not one of his most 
expressive pictures ; but it is of very refined tone, and executed 
in a warm chiaroscuro. An Annunciation is painted with 
greater freshness, and with more power ; but at the same time 
it is harsher, and in the drapery it is even glaring. Another and 
somewhat smaller Annunciation, in which the Angel kneels 
while the Madonna is seated, is extremely unsatisfactory in its 

1 Published in tiie Pitture a fresco d’ Andrea del Sarto nella compagnia dello Scalzo* 
Firenze, 1830. [The Madonna del Sacco is not in the church, but is in the lunette over the 
outside of a door that leads from the cloister into the transept.] 
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expression, though in coloring it is light and brilliant. One of 
the most remarkable paintings in the same collection, that of 
Four Saints absorbed in a disputation about the Trinity, is one 
of the most perfect of Andrea's works, whether we regard the 
superb action of the noble figures, the strength and delicacy of 
the treatment, or the splendid grouping. Further: the Tribune 
of the Uffizi contains the celebrated Madonna di S. Francesco, 
dating from the year 1517. — one of Andrea's masterpieces. 
Mary stands on a pedestal, a grand and imposing figure, hold- 
ing in her arms the Child, who, with much grace and natural- 
ness, is embracing her neck with his little arms. On the right 
is S. Francis; on the left, S. John, — both noble figures, and 
highly expressive ; while the coloring of the entire work shows 
wonderful depth and clearness. 

Soon after the completion of this picture (1518) Andrea was 
summoned to the French court by Francis I., who received 
him with distinguished honor. Unfortunately, he who as an 
artist was so worthy of respect, was, as a man, weak, and devoid 
of character. He suffered himself to be allured back to Flor- 
ence, frivolously abused the king's confidence, and was com- 
pelled to spend the remainder of his life at home, without ever 
finding a wider field for his activity, being dragged down by 
unworthy associations. That, notwithstanding this, he was able 
to accomplish so much excellent work (for instance, the later 
frescos already mentioned), reflects all the more glory on his 
better genius.^ Of the paintings executed by him in France 
there still exists in the Louvre collection the beautiful figure 
of a Charity, who holds two children on her lap, while a third 
is sleeping at her feet, — a work of charming naturalness, and 
admirable effects of color (Fig. 417). To the later years of the 
artist’s life belongs a large picture of the Madonna enthroned, 
with attendant Saints (1528), in the Berlin Museum,^ in which 

[1 But see the statement of the case made by M. Paul Mantz, in the Gazette des Beaux; 
Arts, as above cited.] 

2 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 76, fig. 6. 
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the splendid grouping, the lifelike characterization, and the 
luminous clearness of the coloring,^ combine to produce the 
most pleasing effects. Of still later date (1529) is a no less 
excellent and famous painting in the Dresden Gallery, — the 
Sacrifice of Abraham. 



Fig. 417. Charity. From a Picture by Andrea del Sarto. Louvre. 


We must mention, as a co-worker and imitator of Andrea, 
Marcantonio Franciabigio, who, emulating him, painted in the 
vestibule of the Compagnia dello Scalzo two scenes from the 


1 Now ruined by careless cleaning. 
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history of S. John, and, in the vestibule of the S. Annunziata, 
the Betrothal of the Virgin : in the latter work he approximated 
with much success to the style of his far more eminent friend. 
Among the pupils of Andrea Pontormo, already mentioned, 
was a portrait-painter not unworthy of his master; while in 
his historical pictures he fell under the influence of Michel 
Angelo. Others of his pupils — such as Domenico Puligo and 
Rosso de’ Rossi (died 1541), the latter of whom executed a good 
many works in France — fell into a pale, faint style of color- 
ing, and suffered the beautiful coloring of Andrea to degenerate 
into an unnatural delicacy, and a straining after forced effects. 

Finally, we may mention here Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, son of 
Domenico, and a pupil of Fra Bartolommeo, who in his earlier 
works (two scenes from the life of S. Zenobius in the Uffizi 
Gallery) gave evidence of high aspiration, but who afterward 
relapsed into a spiritless mannerism, and into the old inhar- 
monious method of color of the early Florentine painters. 

D. RAPHAEL AND HIS SCHOOL. 

While the masters of painting, thus far considered, were of the 
Florentine school, we have now to turn to another great master 
of this art, who, in so far as his early development is concerned, 
was of the Umbrian school, — Raphael Santi (erroneously called 
Sanzio), a native of Urbino, born in 1483 ; died at Rome in 
1520.^ The thing that is most worthy of admiration in Raphael 
is a certain harmonious combination of all intellectual endow- 
ments, such as is but rarely seen even in the greatest artists : 
in only one other and very similar master, of another art indeed, 
— Mozart, — does it occur in the same degree of perfection. 
While in other men, even of the first rank, one gift or another 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plates 78, 79. J. D. Passavant : Rafael von Urbmo. Leipsic, 
1839, et seq. E. Forster : Raphael. 2 vols. Leipsic, 1867, et seq. H. Grimm : Das Leben 
Raphaels. Berlin, 1872. With this, however, compare Springer’s article in the Zeitschrift 
fur Bildende Kunst, vol. vii. part 3. [Charles Clement : Michel-Ange ; Leonard de Vind ; 
Raphael. Paris, 1866. Dennistoun’s Dukes of Urbino. 3 vols. London, 1851. A. F. 
Rio : L’Art Chr6tien. Anton Springer : Raffael and Michelangelo. Leipsic, 1877-78.] 
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predominates, — whether it be the gift of strong characterization, 
or that of producing the highest expression of the sublime, — in 
Raphael, on the contrary, we find all the individual traits of 
intellectual life incomparably equipoised ; and the highest ex- 
pression of this harmony is perfect beauty. But this beauty 
does not consist merely of sensuous loveliness or fascinating 
grace : it is thoroughly permeated by thought, and strongly 
characterized. Each beauteous form nobly and powerfully ex- 
presses one or another feeling of the soul, ranging from the 
tender to the sublime. It is a noble spirit of morality that 
gives it its full nobility. 

This moral power we recognize, above all things, in the 
process of Raphael’s development. As a delicate boy, he was 
bred amid artistic influences ; inasmuch as his father, Giovanni 
Santi, was himself an estimable painter of the school of Peru- 
gino. After his father’s death (1494), the young Raphael came 
to Perugia, and studied under that chief master of the Umbrian 
school. For the young pupil it was of great advantage that 
his genius got its first direction from a school whose works 
sprang from the inward feeling of the soul, and were inspired 
with exquisite tenderness. But that which, in the hands of 
Perugino, and nearly all the other artists of the Umbrian school, 
had fallen into a stereotyped mannerism, received from the 
youthful Raphael a new and genuine life, because it was 
received by him in a fresh and earnest spirit. As he grew to 
be a youth full of life and genius, and the school had nothing 
more to offer him, in his desire for a higher development he 
went in search of further incitements, and found them at 
Florence; which city he first visited for a short time in 1504, 
and made a longer sojourn there in 1508. The cartoons of 
Leonardo and Michel Angelo prompted him to earnest study ; 
but at the same time his eyes were opened by the magnificent 
works of the early Florentine artists — from Masaccio down, and 
especially by the works of that master himself — to the whole 
fulness, variety, and depth of real life. He also assiduously 
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cultivated the acquaintance of contemporary artists : in par- 
ticular, it was from the noble Fra Bartolommeo that he learned 
not only a fresher method of coloring, but also the secret of 
symmetrical yet free grouping. Still, with all this gentle and 
almost feminine receptivity, the greatness of Raphael lay in 
the masculine vigor, in virtue of which he was enabled to blend 
together and assimilate these diverse influences, and, avoiding 
mere eclecticism, by his own native gifts to develop a style 
peculiar to himself. 

At this point, in the year 1508, came the call of the art- 
loving Pope Julius II., who summoned him to Rome, there to 
be intrusted with the execution of most important works. 
Here begins for Raphael the epoch of his highest mastership, 
which found employment in the noblest and greatest subjects, 
and in an almost endless series of glorious works. 

But the master was not even yet content with his achieve- 
ments. In the full maturity of his powers, as he profoundly 
studied the works of Michel Angelo and the remains of ancient 
art, he found himself stimulated to fresh development ; so that 
each succeeding work becomes the occasion of enlarging his 
knowledge. None of the results gained by contemporary art 
were disregarded by him. He always knows how to appro- 
priate what is essential; what, in the works of other artists, 
is of genuine worth : and, even as regards coloring, many of his 
creations may well compare, in point of clearness, depth, and 
warmth, with the best works of the Venetian school. In the 
whole domain of the materials then at the disposal of art, he 
knew no limitations. He ranks as high in grand symbolic paint- 
ings as in bold historical compositions. He is as great a master 
in the dignified treatment of Christian subjects as in his grace- 
ful and animated treatment of ancient mythology ; as great in 
portraiture as inexhaustible and thoughtful in religious painting, 
properly so called, and especially in Madonnas and Holy Fami- 
lies. And, with all this vast creative activity, he recognizes only 
one self-imposed limitation, — beauty : hence, though his span 
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of life was short, his works are imperishable. He steadily pro- 
gressed : but he was ever true, beautiful, and pure, and freer 
than any other master from superficiality and mannerism ; and 
he produced a vast number of works, elevating to men of 
every race and of every age, and before whose immortal beauty 
artists of every school unite in common homage. 

Among the works of his first epoch are several pictures of the 
Madonna, two of which are now in the Berlin Museum. The 
earlier of these two paintings betrays some constraint in the 
treatment of form and in action, and is somewhat heavy in 
coloring ; and, on this account, we may well hold it not to be 
a work of the master. But the later picture, a Madonna 
between St. Francis and St. Jerome, is a charming conception, 
with noble action, and clear, golden-toned color. ^ Still more 
finely executed, but marked by the same fervent spirit, is a little 
round picture of the Madonna, formerly in the Palazzo Con- 
nestabile at Perugia, but now at St. Petersburg, the property 
of the Empress of Russia. Next to this comes the Coronation 
of the Virgin in the Vatican collection. This, too, shows the 
influence of Perugino ; but it is one of the best and purest 
works of the Umbrian school. At the close of this first, 
youthful epoch, stands the famous Sposalizio in the Brera 
at Milan (Fig. 418), — the Betrothal of the Virgin (1504). In 
this early work we see, combined with perfect clearness and 
warmth of coloring, a freedom in the grouping, a living beauty 
in the figures, a lightness and grace of movement, far sur- 
passing the best efforts of the Umbrian school, and reminding 
us of the Florentine masters. A comparison with Perugino's 
painting in the Museum at Caen shows how far the pupil had 
even then outstripped that master. A noble domed edifice 
forms an impressive background to this picture.^ 

It was about this time that Raphael abandoned the school of 
Perugino ; and in the succeeding four years of his sojourn at 

1 Denkmaler der Knnst, plate 78, fig. 2. 

s There is an excellent engraving of this by R. Stang. 
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Florence falls the great turning-point of his artistic life, when 
the nice sensibility and beauty of form which he got from the 
Umbrian school were to blend harmoniously with the more 



of 
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superb freedom, and a spirited freshness of expression. His 
Madonnas, before almost girlish, are now in the full bloom of 
maidenhood ; and in drawing, modelling, and coloring, the 
artist gives proof of a vigorous independence. Among the 
earliest of his works exhibiting this transition we must reckon 
the simple yet strikingly beautiful Madonna del Granduca in 
the Pitti Palace at Florence. Then to the period succeeding 
his first brief sojourn at Florence are to be referred several 
works of greater compass ; as, for instance, the fine painting 
inspired by Fra Bartolommeo, formerly in the Royal Palace at 
Naples, but now in the National Gallery, London,^ which he 
executed at Perugia for the nuns of S. Antony of Padua. It 
represents the Madonna enthroned, accompanied by St. Peter 
and Ste. Catharine, St. Paul and Ste. Rosalia. At the foot of 
the throne the infant John presses eagerly forward to pay his 
homage to the child Jesus. The latter raises his little hand 
in the attitude of benediction, and the mother lovingly presses 
him to her bosom. Further: we have, dating from the year 
1505, a splendid enthroned Madonna, with the noble figures 
of John the Baptist and St. Nicolas of Bari, at Blenheim in 
England, but originally painted for the Church of the Servi at 
Perugia. In the same year he painted in the Church of S. Se- 
vere at Perugia his first original fresco, — a Christ glorified, 
seated on a throne between two hovering Angels ; overhead a 
Dove, and in the clouds a representation of God the Father; 
beneath, on each side, .three superb figures of Saints seated 
on clouds. Here, too, the spirit of Florentine art pervades 
the loveliness and beauty of the Umbrian school ; and the 
noble grouping of the whole may be regarded as due to 

[1 This Madonna, called the Ripalda from the Duke de Ripalda who owned it, was offered 
to the Louvre for one million francs. See an article on the subject of this picture, Le 
Raphael d»un Million, by M. Paliard, in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts for September, 1877. 
M. Paliard clearly proves that Raphael’s picture was founded on a picture by Bernardino of 
Perugia, an artist little known. His name is not mentioned in the English edition of Kugler. 
M. Paliard proves his point by putting engravings from photographs of the two pictures side 
I7 side.] 
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the influence of Fra Bartolommeo’s fresco in Sta. Maria 
Nuova.^ 

The effect of Raphael’s second and more protracted stay at 
Florence was to adopt still more decisively the ways of Floren- 
tine art. Accordingly, the works dating from this epoch show 
a gradual progressive abandonment of his earlier ideas. To the 
beginning of this epoch is to be referred a Madonna from the 
Casa Tempi, now in the Pinakothek at Munich.^ The Madonna 
is painted in a standing posture, tenderly pressing her Child to 
her bosom. Then come three mutually-related pictures of the 
Madonna, who is represented as seated in the midst of a pleas- 
ant landscape, and observing the graceful sport of her Child 
with the infant John. This same subject is treated with some 
constraint in the Madonna with the Goldfinch, in the Tribune 
of the Uffizi ; freer and more unconstrained in the Madonna 
in the Meadow, in the Belvedere at Vienna ; developed to con- 
summate grace in the Belle Jardiniere, in the Louvre at Paris 
(Fig. 419). Raphael carried out the same idea still further in a 
picture of the Holy P^amily to be found in the Pinakothek at 
Munich. Here Elisabeth and Mary, who face each other, kneel- 
ing, look with delight on the simple sports of the children ; St. 
Joseph completing the strictly pyramidal grouping, which is 
nevertheless arranged with the utmost freedom. To this same 
period belongs the Ste. Catharine of Alexandria, now in the 
National Gallery, London, — one of Raphael’s most charming 
figures. The saint stands amid a bright, delicately-drawn land- 
scape. In treatment and expression the work resembles the 
Belle Jardiniere ; but in coloring it is warmer and softer. To 
the close of this epoch are to be referred the Madonna del 
Baldachino in the Pitti Gallery, Florence, which is unfinished, 
and the famous Entombment of the year 1 507, in the Borghese 
Palace at Rome. As being the first work in which Raphael 
attempted to represent an event involving any dramatic action. 


1 See the engraving Joseph Keller. 

Denknialer der Kunst, plate 78, fig. 2. Admirably engraved by Raab. 
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this picture shows with what wonderful rapidity the powers of 
the artist, now only twenty-four years old, had developed, though 
neither in expression nor in action does entire freedom even yet 
appear. 



Fig. 419. La Belle Jardiniere. Raphael. Louvre. 


It was about the middle of the year 1508 that Raphael re- 
ceived a flattering invitation to the court of Julius IL, there to 
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Entrance from Sistine Chapel. 


IThe Fire in the Borgo is the only one of the 
lour frescos in this room painted by Raphael 
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Fig. 43a Plan (to no scale) of the Stanze of Raphael, with the Capella Nicola V. (Capella San 
Lorenzo) and the Loggie of Raphael The Capella Nicola V. was painted by Fra Angelico, with 
frescos from the lives of SS. Laurence and Stephen In the plan, W. W. W. stand for windows. The 
doors and windows are not so symmetrically placed in reality as indicated in the plan.] 
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undertake one of the most important tasks that could be given 
to the art of that day : this was to embellish the splendid 
chambers of the Vatican with paintings in which the spiritual 
power of the Papacy was to be glorified. Under the hand of 
Raphael these paintings became the highest expression of the 
combined knowledge, the profoundest spiritual thought, of the 
time, and, at the same time, the culmination of all the efforts 
and of all the progress made in Italian monumental painting 
from the time of Giotto. Three chambers (Stanze) of the 
Vatican, and one large hall, are covered, both on their walls 
and ceilings, with these paintings, and hence are known as 
Raphael’s Stanze (Fig. 420). 

He painted first the pictures in the Camera della Segnatura, 
— representations of Theology, Poetry, Philosophy, and Juris- 
prudence ; that is to say, the sum of intellectual activity as then 
understood. Theology is set forth in the so-called Disputa. 
Above is depicted the Church Triumphant ; in the midst Christ 
throned upon clouds, his countenance expressive of a divine 
gentleness and compassion ; beside him are the Madonna and 
John the Baptist, humbly interceding with him as the Saviour 
of the world ; beneath these the Holy Spirit, in the form of a 
Dove ; and, in the upper space of all, God the Father in a glory 
of Angels. On either side are arranged the Redeemed, seated 
upon clouds, — glorious shapes of consummate beauty, and free- 
dom of treatment. The entire upper portion of this picture is 
the complete development of an early work by Raphael in San 
Severo at Perugia. On the earth beneath are a number of 
Fathers of the Church, Bishops, and Teachers, who are grouped 
about an altar, on which is the pyx containing the Host. This 
group is characterized by animation, inspired faith, deep re- 
search, and profound reverence, in opposition to doubt and 
dispute ; all expressed with incomparable vigor, and depth of 
characterization. The picture is the crown of all religio- 
symbolic painting, and, at the same time, is conspicuous for 
enchanting beauty and life. The execution is careful, even to 
the smallest detail ; the coloring golden, clear, and fresh. 
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The School of Athens, on the opposite wall, embodies no 
less admirably the majesty of the intellectual life of antiquity. 
Plato and Aristotle, figures of the most delicate individuality, 
grouped in the centre of a lofty wall, present a most pictu- 
resque and thoughtful contrast. About them, in unconstrained 
groups, are standing the other philosophers of antiquity. 
Through the power of a lively sympathy, a marvellous assem- 
blage of famous men is represented, — eager argument, prov- 
ing and disproving, doubting, believing, — all in accordance with 
their character, age, and temperament. The execution in this 
picture is also of extreme finish ; although, perhaps, general 
effect is more aimed at. 

The third picture, the Parnassus, illustrates the liveliest 
conception of an elevated poetical nature. Apollo is playing 
upon the violin, with an air of pleasing natveU, surrounded 
by the noble forms of the Muses and of the celebrated Poets 
of antiquity and of modern times ; he himself throned in youth- 
ful grace. A window which breaks the wall on this side the 
room is made use of in a masterly way in the composition of 
the picture; and a new beauty is gained by means of what 
would seem to be a misfortune. 

On the opposite wall, Jurisprudence is represented in two 
pictures equally full of beauty. The smaller historical scenes, 
and the allegorical scenes on the vaultings, also contain much 
that is admirable. 

These pictures were completed in 1511 ; and in the following 
year Raphael began the pictures in the Stanza dell’ Eliodoro. 
It was the object of the painter to illustrate in this room the 
heavenly aid and protection vouchsafed to the Church, with the 
addition of references to events occurring in his own time. 
The method of representation is no longer in the calm tone 
of symbolic composition. It is full of movement, and of 
intense dramatic life; and at the same time displays greater 
energy and boldness in coloring and drawing. Probably the 
paintings by Michel Angelo on the ceiling of the Sistine 
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Chapel exerted an influence upon Raphael in the treatment of 
these subjects. The first picture represents Heliodorus driven 
by avenging angels out of the Temple of Jerusalem, which he 
was about to pillage. The terror of the plunderer of the sanc- 
tuary, the superb wrath of the shining horseman, the dismay 
of the spectators, are all represented with such power in the 
expression of the momentary, that the work stands as one of 
the loftiest efforts of dramatic-historical art. With what majesty 
and calmness the figure of the Pope, entering upon the scene 
of this stormy encounter, maintains the equipoise of the work ! 
One does not think of the anachronism, which is lost in the 
simple greatness and truth of the representation. Equally 
remarkable for its blending of different periods is the Mass 
of Bolsena, which is painted on the window-wall, and which, 
like the Expulsion of Heliodorus, is rich in portraits of dis- 
tinguished contemporaries, and also furnishes another proof 
of the facility with which Raphael triumphed over difficulties 
of space. 

The scholars of Raphael evidently bore a part in the execu- 
tion of these pictures, which were not completed until 1512. 
On the death of Julius II., and the accession of Leo X., so 
many orders were crowded upon the artist, that he was com- 
pelled to leave a larger share of the work on the remaining 
frescos to his scholars, and, finally, simply to supervise their 
execution according to his cartoons. The Liberation of St. 
Peter from Prison, painted upon the second window-wall of the 
same room, is one of the most admirable of historical composi- 
tions. It is especially remarkable for the excellently-managed 
chiaroscuro, which is the peculiar distinction of the picture. 
The next fresco painted was the Attila, in which the invader is 
represented as turned aside from his attack upon Rome by the 
appearance of the apostles Peter and Paul, — a scene wherein 
passionate excitement contrasts finely with the exalted calm of 
the heavenly figures and the assured dignity of the Pope. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that this use of strong 
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contrasts here, as in the case of the Heliodorus, although 
picturesquely adapted and skilfully employed, is doubtless a 
reminiscence of those methods of the fifteenth century which 
were not yet quite outgrown. The pictures on the ceilings con- 
tain scenes from the Old Testament, dignified in composition. 



Fig. 421. Group from the Fire in the Borgo. Raphael. Vatican. 


The Stanza dell’ Incendio, begun about 1515, gets its name 
from the fresco which represents a Fire in the Borgo, ^ which 

[1 The Borgo Nuovo, a name given to a newly-built quarter (borgo, burg) of the city, near 
the piazza of St. Peter’s. It still retsuns the name \ and the visitor usually passes through it 
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was extinguished through the intercession of the Pope (Leo 
IV.). This part of the story is given in the background of 
the painting, where the Pope is represented upon a balcony of 
the old Church of St. Peter. But the relation of the Pope to the 
whole theme of the picture is admirably brought out by a group 
of women imploring assistance ; while the foreground is filled 
with the figures of those escaping from danger, and of others 
rescuing the unfortunate (Fig. 421). The splendid action of 
these figures, generally naked, illustrating the various phases of 
terror and physical effort, are undeniably in Michel Angelo’s 
manner. The execution however, is not free from a certain 
hardness. 

The three other wall-paintings in this room are of minor 
importance, — the Victory over the Saracens at Ostra, the Oath 
of Leo III., and the Coronation of Charlemagne. However, 
the Hall of Constantine contains one of the most celebrated 
compositions of Raphael, which was, indeed, only completed 
after his death, by Giulio Romano, — the Battle of Constantine, 
in which Maxentius was defeated at the Milvian Bridge before 
Rome. This picture is conspicuous for the prominence given 
to the principal personages by the great master, by means of 
vigorous composition, at the same time that he has elaborated 
certain episodes containing remarkable figures. This is, take 
it all in all, the most perfect battle-piece of modern art. 

Another important work was the ten cartoons for tapestries 
which Raphael executed between 1513 and 1514 at the com- 
mand of Pope Leo X. The tapestries from these cartoons were 
woven at Arras in Flanders, and were intended to cover the 
walls of the Sistine Chapel.^ Seven of these cartoons are pre- 
in going to St Peter’s Church from the Ponte St. Angelo side. Parallel with this street is 
one that runs through the Borgo Vecchio. The quarter was occupied by Germans in the 
ninth century, and their houses were built of wood. The conflagration destroyed the portico of 
St. Peter’s, and threatened the chiurch itself.] 

[1 Cartoon — from the Latin charta., through the cartone — means simply paper, 

but, in the technical language of art, has been transferred from the paper on which the design 
for a picture is made to the design itself. Owing to the rapidity with which paintings in fresco 
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served in Hampton Court, near London. The tapestries them- 
selves are at present in the Vatican, in a gallery devoted to 



Fig. 422. The Punishment of Ely mas the Sorcerer. From the Cartoons of Raphael 


them. They represent the most important events in the his- 

had to be executed, — since each portion of the work must be completed at a dash, while the 
plaster was still wet (fresh, fresco), — the design had to be carefully prepared beforehand ; no 
changes being possible after the plaster had dried. The whole design having been drawn 
upon a paper as large as the wall to be painted on, this sheet was cut into strips, and, a portion 
of the wall having been covered with plaster, the strip that contained that portion of the 
design was applied to the wall, the outline of the figures rapidly pricked through into the 
wall ; and, the paper removed, the artist at once filled in the outline, and finished that part of 
the work as quickly as possible. Similar cartoons were prepared for workers in tapestry, and 
were afterward cut into strips for the convenience of the workers at the several looms. The 
tapestry finished, the patterns would naturally be laid aside, and neglected, as was the case 
with the cartoons of Raphael. They went through a sea of troubles (for a good account of 
which, see Mrs. Jameson’s Italian Painters), but are now in the safe keeping of England. 
They have been lately removed from Hampton Court, and are hung at present in one of the 
rooms at South Kensington.] 
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tory of the apostles, with such lofty grandeur of conception, 
that they may fairly be classed among Raphael’s most finished 
creations, and make good his claim to the first place among 
historicoKlramatic artists.^ The Miraculous Draught of Fishes 
is the first of the series, — a picture vivid in conception, and full 
of excited movement. The Giving of the Keys is noble and 
expressive. The Healing of the Lame Man is distinguished by 
inventive genius and admirable grouping. The Death of Ana- 



nias is a picture of great tragical power, and extremely beautiful 
in expression; as is also the Stoning of St. Stephen. The 
miraculous nature of the Conversion of St. Paul is marvellously 
delineated. In the Punishment of Elymas the Sorcerer, who 
was smitten with blindness (Fig. 422), — a picture fully as im- 
pressive and admirable as the Death of Ananias, — the sudden 
horror and consternation of the moment are wonderfully por 
trayed. St. Paul preaching at Athens, and St. Paul at Lystra 
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(Fig. 423), are both pictures of elevated beauty. The series is 
closed by the Imprisonment of St. Paul at Philippi. The 
Museums at Dresden and at Berlin/ and the Royal Castle at 
Madrid, possess duplicates of these tapestries.^ 

A second series of tapestries, also in the Vatican, numbering 
twelve in all, appear to have been, in part, executed after de- 
signs by Raphael, and contain several beautiful compositions. 

Raphael at the same time, at the request of Leo X., con- 
ducted the decorations of the loggie in the first court of the 
Vatican, begun by Bramante. Under his superintendence his 
pupils executed that series of scenes from the Old Testament, 
as well as several from the New Testament, in the rectangular 
divisions of the ceiling, which are known as Raphael's Bible. 
Although the coloring of these is somewhat crude and gaudy, 
as is apt to be the case with Giulio Romano and others of 
Raphael's scholars, still the composition is of Raphaelesque 
beauty ; and the pictures are instinct with that simple patriar- 
chal dignity and grace which are characteristic of the old cov- 
enant. In the representations of the Creation, the influence 
of Michel Angelo, in a milder degree, is recognizable. Ra- 
phael furnished sketches for the walls and pillars (Fig. 424) 
consisting of the most enchanting decorations, which were car- 
ried out by Giovanni da Udine, who especially excelled in this 

[1 Nine of the tapestries which once occupied the banqueting-hall in the Palace of White- 
hall now occupy the rotunda built for them in the Museum at Berlin, and are the best repre- 
sentatives existing of the series in this form.” — Kugler’s Hand-Book^ English edition, 
p. 443 , vol. ii.] 

P Goethe says that the tapestries are the only work of Raphael that does not look 
small, after one has seen the frescos of Michel Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. “ They were 
intended to set forth the activity of the Church — whose history was recorded on the ceiling by 
Angelo, and on the upper part of the side-walls by the earlier Florentine artists — in teaching 
and guiding, in blessing and healing, mankind. Raphael designed to recite on one side the 
history of St. Paul, and on the other that of St. Peter ; and these histories were to fill up the 
ten compartments of the wall on either side from the entrance to the altar.” — Burckhardt’s 
Cicerone. If the editor is not mistaken, they are still hung, on great occasions, in the places 
for which they were designed ; though it is possible that copies may be substituted for them. 
But at present the lower side-wall is covered with a well-executed painted tapestry in a simple 
diapered pattern, which takes the place of the hangings devised by Raphael.] 
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line of art. The spirit of antique art, in all its glory of lovely 
diversity and joyous pomp of color, was revived in these de- 
signs. Half ruined as they are to-day, the exquisite halls are 
among the most charming creations of modem art. 

While Raphael made use of the assistance of his pupils in 
the extensive undertakings we have named, he painted with his 
own hand, in the year 1512, in the Church of San Agostino, 



Fig. 424 Border from the Loggie of Raphael. Vatican. 


the colossal figure of the Prophet Isaiah, in which he paid a 
tribute to the tremendous influence of Michel Angelo, at the 
expense of his own individual style. However, two years later 
(1514), he painted a fresco in the little Church of Santa Maria 
della Pace, representing four Sibyls attended by Angels, full of 
enchanting beauty, as well as nobly grouped, and of a freshness, 
distinctness, and vigor of coloring, such as has never been sur- 
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passed in fresco-painting. About this time, Raphael also fur- 
nished the sketches for pictures in the dome of the Chigi 
Chapel in Santa Maria del Popolo.^ 

This inexhaustible master entered the realm of the classic 
divinities in the frescos of the Famesina Villa, the first of 
which — the Triumph of Galatea — he painted in the year 
1 5 14. The sea-shell chariot of the Goddess, drawn by dolphins, 
rides the waves ; Nereids and Tritons surround her ; and from 


the upper air charm- 
ing little Cupids rain 
down their arrows. 
An atmosphere of 
smiling, jubilant hap- 
piness, of a beautiful 
rapture of life, fills 
the sea and the air, 
bathes the figures, 
and inwraps our 
senses, too, by means 
of the warm and 
tender coloring, and 
the delicate, graceful 
design. In 15 18 the 
scholars of Raphael 
painted on the ceil- 
ing of a hall of the 
same villa the his- 



FiS' 435 < Psyche returning with the Vase. From the Freaoo 
in the Famesina 


tory of Psyche, under 

his supervision. On the flat surface of the vaulting are two 


One of Raphael’s most beautiful and most perfect works, too lightly passed over by the 
author. The ceiling has been well engraved, though in a somewhat hard style, by Gruner. 
See I Musaid della Cupola nella Capella Chigiana di S. M. del Popolo in Roma, inv. da 
Rafade Sanzio inc. et ed. da L. Gruner, &c. Rome, 1839. There is an English edition of 
this work. The reader will remember that it was for this chapel of his friend, the banker 
Agostino Chigi, that Raphael designed his two statues, the Jonah and the Elias. It vras fox 
Chigi, too, that Raphael painted the Galatea of the Villa Famesina, next mentioned.] 
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pictures, rich in figures, — the Judgment of the Gods, and the 
Marriage of Cupid and Psyche. On the pendentives, Cupid, 
in countless variety of positions, and with a roguish grace not 
to be surpassed, is returning with the gifts of the difiFerent 
gods. The intermediate spandrels contain different scenes 
from the story, so composed as to fit admirably into the 
several spaces to which they are confined, and full of fine 
movement and lifelike expression (Fig. 425). The execution 
of these pictures may be somewhat coarse ; but they are, 
nevertheless, examples of the purity, freedom, and beauty of 
soul, which lived in every creation of Raphael. 

But the genius of this marvellous spirit is by no means 
exhausted even by his long list of remarkable and extensive 
monumental works. Beside the productions already enumer- 
ated, beside his architectural labors, the building of St. Peter's, 
and his researches in the ruins of antique Rome, he found time 
to paint a number of easel-pictures, — Madonnas, Holy Fami- 
lies, large altar-pieces, and even portraits, about fifty of which 
belong to this period of the artist’s life. We shall confine 
ourselves to the mention of the most important of these. 

First of all in importance are the Madonnas and the Holy 
Families, into which Raphael has breathed his own individual 
life, and has raised the originally purely dogmatic theme to the 
highest point of human freedom and perfection. Although 
Raphael was never married, no artist has so glorified the hap- 
piness of the family life as he. We might name fifty Madonnas, 
painted from his earliest youth to the last days of his life, in 
which he treated again and again this favorite subject. But at 
the same time he so varied his conception of a mother’s love, — 
the simplest and the purest of all human emotions, — that his 
paintings of this subject illustrate plainly in themselves the 
different stages of his own development. The childlike diffi- 
dence of the Madonnas of his earlier manner bloom out gradu- 
ally into a gracefully-developed maidenhood, until they finally 
attain, in his ripest works, to the expression of a grandly free. 
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motherly dignity, which is hallowed, however, by a mysterious 
charm of innocence and purity. Thus these pictures are the 
most humanly lovely delineations of a simple, devout family life, 
and yet, at the same time, without the addition of halos and 
gold backgrounds, more divine than all earlier Madonnas. 
Among the most beautiful pictures of the kind, painted during 
the first years of his Roman life, is the Madonna of the Duke 



Fig. 426. Madonna with the Diadem. Raphael. Louvre. 


of Alva, at present in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, — a cir- 
cular picture, in which the blessed Virgin is represented seated 
in a bright landscape, watching the play of the two Children ; 
also the Vierge au Diad^me (sometimes called the Vierge au 
Linge) in the Museum at Paris (Fig. 426). The Virgin, with a 
face full of blessedness, is raising a veil from the sleeping Child 
Jesus, in order to show him to the little St. John. The cele- 
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brated Madonna della Sedia,^ in the Pitti Gallery at Florence, 
is a circular picture of surpassing beauty of composition, painted 
about 1516, and very nearly approaching the Sibyl in Santa 
Maria della Pace in transparency and warmth of coloring, and 
in the mature yet delicate beauty of the Madonna. The Ma- 
donna della Tenda,^ in the Pinakothek at Munich, is simpler, 
but similar in treatment. The circular picture of the Vierge 
della Candelabra, at present in the possession of Mr. Munro 
in London, is of exceeding grace ,* as is also the Madonna del 
Passeggio, in the Bridgewater Gallery in the same city ; both 
pictures being in the later manner of Raphael, and only partly 
executed by his own hand. 

The circle of thought that includes these Holy Families is 
constantly widening, and attaining to a richer expression. Ra- 
phael opens an inexhaustible wealth of glorious motives in this 
range of conception ; and he displays, moreover, a loftiness of 
invention, a beauty of drawing, and a rhythmic perfection of 
composition, which entitle him to be considered the first master 
of all times. The Madonna delP Impannata, in the Pitti Palace 
at Florence, ranks, in point of invention, among his noblest 
works, although the execution shows very few traces of his 
hand. The so-called Perle, in the Madrid Museum, is a mag- 
nificent, consistent composition ; as is also the Madonna della 
Lucertola (with the lizard), or the Madonna under the Oak, in 
the same collection. The Madonna of Francis I. in the 
Louvre at Paris, painted by Raphael in 1518 for the King of 
France, is similar in manner, but still more beautiful and ani- 
mated. The Repose in Egypt, in the Belvedere at Vienna, is a 

[1 Or della Seggiola ; i.e., of the Chair, or of the Stool. It is to be understood that these 
titles are merely applied to the Madonna pictures to distinguish them by name from one an- 
other. They are the product of modem interest in the pictures, and were not bestowed until 
the works had become, through study and criticism, the property, so to speak, of the world.] 

[3 Of the Curtain : so called from a curtain which makes the background of the picture. 
A useful memorandum for whoever wishes to identify these Madonnas by their names is to be 
found in the English edition of Kugler’s Hand-Book, where, in two pages, are given clever 
little diagrams of forty-eight of these compoations.] 
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picture filled with an expression of cheerful, blessed peace. 
Raphael confided the completion of all these later works to his 
pupils, even in the case of the Madonna of Francis I. 

To conclude : three great Madonna paintings belong to this 
period of the master’s life, all of which were especially de- 
signed either as altar-pieces or as memorial-pictures, and which, 
therefore, called for a more solemn treatment. And here, also, 
Raphael has reached the highest expression, unattained by any 
master before or after him. The Madonna, enthroned as the 
Queen of Heaven, is represented surrounded by angels. 
Several important saints are also introduced. Raphael has 
repressed all superfluous display. He has transformed the choirs 
of angels into an aureola of lovely faces ; but he has thrown a 
dignity and elevation into the few figures of which the picture 
is composed, which is in perfect accord with the greatest free- 
dom of movement, and with the most graceful and lifelike 
traits. The earliest of these paintings, of the year 1511, is the 
Madonna di Fuligno, at present in the Vatican Gallery. The 
glorious womanly figure floats upon clouds, her whole soul 
absorbed in the contemplation of her divine Child, with an ex- 
pression of the profoundest mother-love. Beneath, St. Francis 
and St. John the Baptist stand in enthusiastic contemplation, as 
well as St. Jerome, who is commending to the heavenly group 
the kneeling giver of the picture, — the donor, II Donatore. 
[In late Italian pictures, the person who commissioned and paid 
for the picture is often conspicuously introduced into the com- 
position. — Ed?^ In the foreground, between these principal 
personages, is a graceful angel with a tablet. The Madonna 
del Pesce (of the Fish) in the Madrid Museum is of higher 
rank as a composition, and in harmony of motion : it was 
painted in 1513 for the Church of St. Dominic in Naples. 
The enthroned Mother of God is bending graciously towards 
the bashful young Tobias, who is kneeling. He is under the 
guardianship of a beautiful angel, and has brought a fish as 
an offering. On the other side, the venerable St. Jerome is 
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reading in a book. This picture was originally designed for a 
chapel where intercession was made for the cure of diseases of 
the eyes. This circumstance accounts for the presence of To- 
bias, and gives especial significance to the gracious expression 
of the Madonna. But Raphael reached the loftiest interpreta- 
tion of this subject in the world-renowned Sistine Madonna, 
which was painted in 1518 for the Church of San Sisto in 
Piacenza, and is at present the prized masterpiece of the Dres- 
den Gallery. We are all familiar with that wonderful form, 
arrayed in glorious raiment, borne upon clouds, — a heavenly 
apparition, encircled by a glory of lovely angel-faces. A veil 
flows from her head : she seems to be lost in profound thought 
concerning the divine mystery, which she clasps with motherly 
devotion ; for a child is throned within her arms, whose lofty 
mission is foreshadowed in his childish features, while the depth 
and majesty of his eyes express his destiny as the Redeemer of 
the world. The saintly Pope Sixtus is reverently looking up- 
ward, the impressive dignity of his bearing in strong contrast 
with Ste. Barbara, who stands opposite him, with lovely de- 
meanor, her graceful head bowed, and her eyes downcast, before 
this revelation of power and glory. The two enchanting angel- 
boys, leaning on the lower division of the picture, give the last 
touch of beauty to this magnificent work. It may be said, 
that, in this picture, Raphael has united his deepest thought, 
his profoundest insight, his completest loveliness, which is, and 
will continue to be, the apex of all religious art. His Madonnas, 
and, in the highest sense, the Sistine Madonna, belong to no 
especial epoch, to no particular religious creed. They exist for 
all times and for all mankind, because they present an immortal 
truth in a form that makes a universal appeal. 

Several other important pictures on religious subjects are 
to be included here. First of all, the Vision of Ezekiel, in the 
Pitti Gallery at Florence, — a small painting full of genius, exe- 
cuted with the delicate elaboration of a miniature, which sug. 
gests the influence of Michel Angelo in its splendidly bold 
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composition.' Then there is the St. Cecilia in the Pinako* 
thek at Bologna, which was completed in 1516. The saint is 
represented surrounded by Paul and John, Mary Magdalene 
and Petronius, listening to music of choirs of angels : mean- 
while she, powerless, suffers the organ in her hand to fall to 
the ground, which is strewn with other musical instruments 
(Fig. 427). Also the St. Michael in the Louvre at Paris, 
executed the following year, magnificent in the power and 
boldness of its expression and treatment. In the same col- 
lection is the Ste. Margaret victorious over the Dragon. The 
same subject is repeated, with a different, bolder treatment, in 
the Belvedere Gallery at Vienna. We have also the spiritually 
beautiful St. John in the Wilderness, a figure of youthful 
vigor, in the Tribune of the Uffizi, besides good repetitions, 
of ancient date, of the same subject, in other places. There 
exist also two large altar-pieces, which differ from the gener- 
ality of works of this kind in presenting a dramatic situation, 
instead of the ordinary calm representation. One of these is 
the Bearing of the Cross, best known as Lo Spasimo di Sicilia, 
because it was painted for the Cloister dello Spasimo^ at 
Palermo, at present in the Madrid Museum. This picture 
belongs to the painter’s maturer years (1516-18), and shows 
a profound thoughtfulness of composition, united with con- 
summate power in the expression of passionate feeling. How- 
ever, the very last creation of Raphael reaches the climax of 
dramatic greatness and powerful composition (this was unfin- 
ished at the time of his death), — the Glorification of Christ 

[1 To this period belongs the now famous Apollo and Marsyas belonging to Mr. Morris 
Moore of Rome, the original design for which has long been counted among the most precious 
possessions of the Academy in Venice. The Apollo and Marsyas is one of the most exquisite 
of Raphael’s works outside the circle of his religious pictures, and not surpassed, in perfection 
of design, in beauty of sentiment, or loveliness of color, by any work of his hands. It is one 
entire and perfect chrysolite.” See Gazette des Beaux-Arts, vol. i., for an etching, but an 
inadequate one, and an account of the picture.] 

[2 But the Convent of Santa Maria dello Spasimo is called so in memory of the Spasimo^, 
or fainting of the Virgin as her Son was led to Calvary.] 
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upon Mount Tabor, also called the Transfiguration, at present 
the most precious jewel in the Vatican collection (Fig. 4 ^ 8 ). 
The profound insight of the artist has associated in this pic- 



Fig. 427. St Cedlia. Raphael Bologna. 


ture two widely-differing circumstances. Above, the glorious 
forms of Christ, of Moses, and of Elias, floating in mid-air, 
afford a glimpse into the blessedness of Paradise : below, a 
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group of persons, moved by sympathetic suffering, surrounding 
the boy possessed by devils, embody in a striking contrast 
the pain and woe of earthly life. But the very glimpse of the 



Fig. 428. The Transfiguration. Raphael. Vatican. 


opening heavens, and the very revelation of the eternal glory 
of Christ, throw a divine ray of consolation upon the night 
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of the troublesome existence of earth, transferring doubt into 
a blessed, confident certainty. 

It must not be forgotten, in conclusion, that Raphael is to be 
reckoned among the great portrait-painters of all times. His 
portraits possess an undeniable importance as genuine histori- 
cal productions, delicately defining personal characteristics, 
and at the same time recalling the Venetian manner in dis- 
tinctness, and warmth of coloring. The Pitti Gallery at Flor- 
ence is especially rich in portraits by Raphael. The portraits 
of Angelo Doni and his Wife, painted before his Roman period 
(about 1505), are charming, although a little constrained in treat- 
ment. The portrait of Pope Julius II., on the contrary, indi- 
cates the ripest development and the most spirited treatment ; 
and the same may be said of the portrait of Leo X. with Car- 
dinal Giulio dei Medici and Cardinal dei Rossi. There is also 
a portrait of Cardinal Bibbena, his friend and patron, and of 
Fedra Inghirami, in the same collection. Furthermore, there 
are various admirable pictures in Rome ; especially the lovely 
young violin-player, of the year 1518, in the Sciarra Palace. In 
the Doria Palace is an admirable portrait of two men, and the 
so-called Fomarina in the Barberini Palace, frequently repeated, 
but, to our thinking, the sole work of Raphael’s which is with- 
out nobleness of conception. The Louvre possesses the highly- 
prized, but somewhat cold, Joanna of Aragon; also the por- 
trait of Count Castiglione, and the rare portrait of a Youth, 
recently engraved by Mandel. Finally, there is in the Munich 
Pinakothek a charming, youthful bust-portrait of Bindo Alto- 
viti, which was formerly believed to be the portrait of Raphael 
himself. 

Thus, in a brief life of thirty-seven years, crowded with 
creative force and industry, Raphael measured and exhausted 
all the intellectual requirements of his age. That lofty ideal 
of beauty, which, as he says himself, was ever before his eyes, 
he embodied in an almost incredible number of glorious pro- 
ductions. He was more loyal to his genius than any other 
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artist, and was untiring in his endeavors to rise to loftier planes 
of development ; but, at the same time, he never failed to invest 
details of apparently minor importance with a spiritual dignity 
and an immortal halo of beauty. When he died, Rome seemed to 
his contemporaries to be left desolate ; Painting, to be orphaned. 
All classes of society gathered about his bier, above which hung 
his last work, the Transfiguration, as the loftiest monument that 
could be raised to his honor. All ages and all conditions laid 
the tribute of a general sorrow upon the grave not only of the 
great artist, but also of the noble man. 

The Raphaelesque style soon became the common property 
of Roman artists ; and as Raphael had employed assistants, not 
only for his frescos, but also for many of his easel-pictures, 
owing to the great number of the orders intrusted to him, 
almost all the artists then in Rome — ^foreigners as well as 
Italians — attached themselves to his school. As long as he 
lived, his personal genius supplied them with inspiration for 
their works, to which the inexhaustible beauty of his own pro- 
ductions was imparted like a golden halo ; but, after his death, 
the most noted and talented of his followers fell into certain 
extravagances, while those of less force degraded his style into 
a soulless, unlovely mannerism, even to the extent of sacrificing 
all softness, repose, and harmony of coloring. Giulio Romano 
belongs to the former class. His name is properly Pippi, — 
one of the few artists whom Rome herself has produced (1492- 
1546). As the most gifted of all Raphael's pupils, he had the 
largest share in the execution of the master's greater works, — 
the Battle of Constantine, for instance, which, although some 
what harder and less refined than the master's work, is yet 
painted with considerable skill. The mythological subjects in 
the Villa Santo and the Villa Madama are his own independent 
works, painted during this Roman period; also several excel- 
lent altar-pieces, as the important painting of the Madonna 
Enthroned, in Santa Maria dell' Anima ; a smaller Madonna, in 
the sacristy of St. Peter's at Rome ; an extremely lifelike Ma- 
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donna just going to bathe the Infant Christ, in the Dresden 
Gallery ; and the Martyrdom of St. Stephen, in the Church of 
San Stefano in Genoa. Giulio was invited to Mantua by Fran- 
cesco Gonzaga four years after Raphael’s death, and was in- 
trusted with important commissions. In the execution of these, 
however, he fell more and more into a coarser manner, which 
led him to the adoption of exaggerated forms, distorted atti- 
tudes, and a rude, even vulgar, conception. His style is more 
subdued in the frescos of the Ducal Palace, which illustrate 



Fig. 429. The Flight of Helen From Giulio Romano’s Frescos in the Ducal Palace, Mantua. 


scenes from the story of Diana and from the Trojan war (Fig. 
429) ; but, on the other hand, he transgresses the bounds of 
artistic dignity in the enormous series of frescos in the Palazzo 
del Te, especially in the Fall of the Giants and in the story of 
Psyche. Though not without vigor and richness of invention, 
nevertheless, by the license he permits himself, he contributed 
more than any other artist of his time to the desecration of art. 
The colored sketches for these works, preserved in the Villa 
Albani at Rome, belong, however, to the most perfect and 
beautiful of their kind. Francesco Primaticcio may be in- 
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stanced as an inheritor of his manner. He conducted the 
decoration of the Chateau of Fontainebleau for Francis 1 .^ 

Francisco Penni, sumamed II Fattore, is of minor impor- 
tance. He was largely engaged in the execution of Raphael’s 
works, but otherwise accomplished nothing of much value. 
There is also Andrea Sabbatini of Salerno, a pleasing artist, 
many of whose pictures are to be found in the churches of 
Naples and in the Museum of that city. Polidoro da Caravag- 
gio, properly Caldara, must also be mentioned, who painted the 
exteriors of a number of Roman palaces with admirable cama- 
ieu frescos ; ^ finally, Perino del Vaga, properly Buonaccorsi of 
Florence, who transplanted Raphael’s style to Genoa, where he 
decorated the Palace of Andrea Doria with frescos. Luca 
Cambiaso, a Genoese painter, was influenced by him, — an artist 
of great truth, and vigor of invention, in the midst of an age 
wholly sunk in mannerisms. 

Many artists belonging to other schools followed in Raphael’s 
steps. Conspicuous among these was a very gifted pupil of 
Francia, Bartolommeo Ramenghi, called Bagnacavallo, by 
whom there is a magnificent altar-piece in the Dresden Gal- 
lery, — the Madonna enthroned upon clouds, surrounded by 
Saints. The gentle, graceful Timoteo della Vite, or Viti 
(1470-1523), also passed over to Raphael from the school of 
Francia. A number of Ferrarese artists also are to be in- 
cluded here, — the prolific Benvenuto Garofalo, properly Tisio, 
who is represented by many pictures in foreign as well as 
Italian galleries ; and the talented Dosso Dossi, distinguished 
for splendor of coloring, and charm of poetical imagination. 

[1 “ The principal work of Primaticdo at Fontainebleau, the Gallery of Ulysses, no longer 
exists. It is preserved for us in a work, Les Travaux d’Ulisse, peints i. Fontainebleau par 
Le Primatice. Par Theodore Van Thulden, 1633.” — Kugler’s Hand-Book^ vol. ii. p. 479, 
note^ 

[2 “ rhe technical process of this camaieu, or chiaroscuro psunting, consists in covering the 
wall with a dark color, and, when dryj laying a lighter color over it. The design is thoi 
scratdied with a pointed instrument in such a way that the darker color shows through the 
indsed lines.” — Kugler, voL iL p. 4S3.] 
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The mastery over coloring possessed by these two artists is 
held up to our contemplation and admiration in a whole series 
of large altar-pieces in the public Gallery of the Athenaeum in 
Ferrara. Garofalo is remarkable not only for his altar-pieces, 
but also for his very small devotional pictures, which he exe- 
cuted with great tenderness and sentiment. The Borghese 
Gallery in Rome is especially rich in charming works of the 
sort by this admirable artist. 

E. CORREGGIO AND HIS SCHOOL. 

In marked contrast with all previous artists, and yet, in 
painting, one of the foremost, nay, an enterprising conqueror 
of new fields, was Antonio Allegri da Correggio (1494-1534).^ 
He was a pupil of the school of Upper Italy : but probably he 
owed his education to a Lombard artist, Francesco Franchi 
Ferrari, and to the influence of Mantegna's school ; while later 
he was strongly incited by the example of Leonardo. What- 
ever of exquisite grace appeared still undeveloped and limited 
in that great master, finding its expression in his delicate blend- 
ing of colors, received in Correggio its logical though independ- 
ent development. Even as a youthful artist, he must have had 
an exceedingly delicate sensibility ; for he was one of the most 
precocious geniuses in the whole history of art. Endowed with 
unusual exaltation of feeling, with great nervous excitability, 
he aims in all his works directly at bringing out this aspect of 
his innner life. He bathes his figures in a sea of joy and 
ecstasy, fills them with intoxicating delight and rapture, and 
gives to the sense of pain itself an expression half sweet, half 
sad. He scarcely knows what is meant by dignity, gravity, 
or nobility of form, rhythmical composition, or the beauty that 
is in harmony of line. He represents his figures only in the 
lively expression of some feeling full of inner emotion, and in 
restless outward movement ; and, to attain this, he violates all 
strict tradition, and oversteps all the laws both of religious con- 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 75. Jul. Meyer : Correggio. Ldpsic, 1871. 
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ception and of artistic usage. Whoever looks upon his forms 
readily perceives that they belong to a different sphere from 
those of the other great masters. His Madonnas and Magda- 
lenes exhibit the same genre-like style of face, the same dewy, 
melting, tenderly-languishing eyes, the same small nose, and 
the same over-delicate, smiling mouth, as his Danae, his Leda, 
or his lo. He loves to portray the rapture of passionate 
devotion ; but the expression i s th e same, whether he paints 
heavenly or earthly love. Yet, though he knows how to 
paint most perfectly the transports of human passion, and to 
make soft and swelling limbs seem trembling in a paroxysm 
of ecstasy, nevertheless, with few exceptions, his tone remains 
pure, clear, and true ; and hence, from his point of view, he does 
not demean his saintly personages when he portrays them as 
alive to these same emotions. He transports them all back 
into the state of paradisaic innocence ; and herein lies the 
justification of his work. 

But his peculiar means of expression is a light, which, softly 
blended with the twilight, and interwoven with delicate reflec- 
tions and transparent shadows, plays around his forms in a kind 
of chiaroscuro, and pervades the atmosphere like an electric 
fluid, as though with the breath of some delightful sensation. 
In producing this chiaroscuro, with its minutest gradations and 
shadings, Correggio is one of the foremost masters of painting. 
He it was that discovered, and brought to a wonderful degree 
of perfection, this new medium, by which bodies half concealed 
and half unveiled appear only all the more attractive, all the 
more fascinating. It is for him the one great instrumentality 
through which his art works. To it he sacrifices exalted style, 
noble design, and strong grouping ; for its sake he even com- 
mits errors of form, and contents himself with commonplace 
and even affected traits, and with a style of composition in 
which effects of color decide every thing ; while every ideal re- 
quirement is utterly disregarded, and, as a consequence, every 
conceivable kind of foreshortening is freely employed. 
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His earliest work bearing a date, one referred to the artist’s 
twentieth year (1514), is the great altar-piece of the Enthroned 
Madonna with SS. Francis and Anthony, John the Baptist, and 
St. Catharine, in the Dresden Gallery. It exhibits a certain 
crudeness ; but at the same time we see in its expression and 
characteristics some traces of Leonardo’s influence, and the 
coloring is most delicately blended. To his early years also 
belongs the charming picture of the Repose in Egypt, in the 
Tribune of the Uffizi, — a delightful idyl, showing already 
greater skill in the management of color, and in expression still 
free from the artist’s later mannerisms. So, too, the Madonna, 
in the same collection, worshipping her Child as it lies before 
her, must rank among his most pleasing and his purest works : 
it is of a splendid chiaroscuro. The Madonna, it is true, is not 
a high ideal conception ; but the idea of maternal affection is 
very beautifully expressed. 

With the year 1518 begins a change in Correggio’s career, 
which was to lead him to the highest point reached by him 
in his art. He was called to Parma to paint a number of large 
and important frescos. First he had to decorate a hall in the 
Nunnery of S. Paolo.^ The subject of these paintings furnishes 
eloquent proof of the purely secular and brilliant mode of life 
then prevalent in religious establishments. Among the sub- 
jects painted here are scenes from ancient mythology, stories 
, of Diana, and other smaller pictures. In them he exhibits the 
highest charm, the sweetest graces of his style. The vaulted 
ceiling is especially pleasing. It is painted to resemble an 
arbor of vines, through the oval openings in which peep roguish 
genii full of delightful naivetS? Two years later Correggio 
received the incomparably more important commission to paint, 
in the same city, first the altar apse, and then the interior 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 75, figs. 8-10. 

> Denkmiller der Kunst, plate 75, fig. 4. [Pitture di Antonio Allegri detto il Correggio 
edstenti in Parma nel Monastero di S. Paolo. Parma, 1800. Engraved by Toschi. Repro* 
duced by the heliotype process, and published by J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston.] 
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of the dome of S. Giovanni. Of the frescos in the apse but 
little remains ; for they were afterward obliterated. But the 
paintings of the dome still exist uninjured. In the middle, 
Christ is seen in mid-air, surrounded by a halo ; while beneath 
are the Apostles, seated on clouds, gazing reverently upward 
toward him : still lower down, on the arch of the vaulting, are 
the four Evangelists, with the four Fathers of the Church, also 
resting upon clouds. These figures are full of majesty and 
power ; but the artist has omitted every thing like an architectu- 
ral background, and makes us gaze into apparently illimitable 
ethereal space. At the same time, he subjects his figures to all 
the consequences which flow from such a situation : accord- 
ingly, he foreshortens them to correspond to an assumed fixed 
point of sight ; the result being, that all nobler development of 
the body, and all higher expression, is sacrificed. Mantegna 
had previously made, at Mantua, the same use of perspective, 
but only in a very circumscribed space, and in subjects of a 
light and humorous character. Melozzi da Forli, too, had, in 
his paintings in SS. Apostoli at Rome, applied this principle 
for the first time in the representation of religious subjects. 
But Correggio recognized no limits in this matter ; and in so 
painting a lofty dome-space he had to foreshorten to such an 
extent, that the upper and nobler portions of the figures were 
sacrificed for the benefit of the lower. He surrendered him- 
self without reserve to this capricious fancy for a new method 
in the frescos painted by him (1526-30) in the dome of the 
Cathedral of Parma, which represent the Assumption of the 
Virgin.^ Here, too, there are painted on the vaulting large 
figures of Saints, — the guardian saints of the city, — accom- 
panied by Angels and Genii. Above these, between the win- 
dows of the dome, stand the Apostles, who gaze with wondering 
rapture upwards at the Madonna, as she is borne aloft by a 
host of jubilant Angels. Her Son, floating in a heavenly glory, 
hastens downward to meet her. The innumerable multitude 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 75 (v-a, plate 43), fig. 5. [Also engraved by ToschL] 
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of figures, in every conceivable degree of foreshortening, is like 
a flowing sea of joy and gladness ; but we see hardly any thing 
of the figures except the legs and the lower parts. The upper 
portions of the body, and the faces, are so greatly foreshortened 
as to give rise at the time to the cutting remark, that Correggio 
had painted a ragout of frogs. Nevertheless, the effects of his 
innovation on his admiring contemporaries were enormous ; and 

this style, all unsuit- 
able as it was for 
such a place and such 
subjects, was for two 
centuries the domi- 
nant one. 

Several excellent 
easel-pictures, also, 
belong to this epoch 
of Correggio's high- 
est mastership. First 
there are several 
works in the Muse- 
um at Parma, among 
them the Madonna 
della Scodella,^ a fur- 
ther development of 
his earlier picture of 
the Repose in Egypt 
(Fig. 430). The paint- 
ing of St. Jerome — 
or rather the en- 
throned Madonna 
with St. Jerome, a beautiful Angel, and Magdalene — is so filled 
with a magical clearness of light, that it has also been named 



Fig 430. Madonna della Scodella. Correggio. Parma. 


So called from the scodella, a Idnd of dish which the Virgin holds in her hand, and 
which an angel is filling with water. Joseph is pulling down the branches of a palm, and 
giving the child some dates.] 
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the Day. The expression of grief in his Descent from the 
Cross is very striking ; while, on the contrary, the equally 
well - painted Martyrdom of SS. Placidus and Flavia is a 
repulsive work, — one of the earliest of those pictures of 
modern times which love to portray the agonies of torture. 
The fresco of a Madonna is to be reckoned among the noblest 
and grandest conceptions of Correggio. The Marriage of 
the Infant Jesus with St. Catharine, which scene he por- 
trayed over and over again, is full of natural grace ; the mas- 
ter treating the subject throughout in a charmingly play- 
ful fashion. In the Louvre at Paris is the best of these 
paintings : another one, somewhat altered, is in the Mu- 
seum at Naples ; where may also be seen a Repose in Egypt, 
called La Zingarella. The Madonna, whose face expresses 
strong maternal feeling, wears an Oriental turban as a head- 
dress (whence the name La Zingarella, i.e. The Gypsy) ; and 
the air is filled with lovely, hovering Angels. 

Several very important works of Correggio are to be seen in 
the Dresden Gallery. There is, for instance, a most tender and 
charming little picture of a Magdalene (the authenticity of 
which has, however, been recently denied), in whom, to be sure, 
we see nothing of the expression of a penitent sinner. The pic- 
ture represents simply a beautiful woman stretched .on the soft 
greensward, in the dreamy twilight of a forest, reading in a 
book.^ Then there are several other pieces of considerable size, 
representing the enthroned Madonna surrounded by Saints. 
They exhibit all the excellences, but also the defects, of the 
artist. The expression of Mary here borders on the wanton, 

[1 The fanciful legend of Mary Magdalene is one of that cycle of stories which answers, in 
the Christian m 3 rthology, to the wanderings of the Grecian heroes after the downfall of Troy. 
Like Ulysses, Ajax, Achilles, iSneas, and Agamemnon, so the companions of Christ were 
scattered: and while John goes to Patmos, and Joseph of Arimathsa to Britain, Mary Mag- 
dalene goes, according to one form of the legend, to Marseilles; according to another, to 
Egypt, where she leads a life of prayer and penance in the desert. Some authorities, among 
them Mrs. Jameson, make the two legends refer to different people ; but this may be doubted. 
It is as a penitent that Correggio represents her in the picture in the Dresden Gallery. The 
book she is reading is the Gospel, and the alabaster vase of precious ointment is by her side. 
6ee Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art."] 
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and the saints regard her with an ardor that hardly belongs to 
a religious picture. In this same style is the St Sebastian, 
and still more the St George, in which these saints, by a 
sort of coquettish display of their rather eflEeminate comeliness 
of person, add to the by no means religious impression made 
by the pictures. One of Correggio’s most famous pictures, 
preserved in the same gallery, is the Nativity, commonly known 
as the Notte, or the Night. The Child is receiving the homage 
of the Shepherds who have hastened to the spot, and of sundry 
beautiful Angels. Here the light proceeds from the Babe, irra- 
diates with wonderful charms the blessed Mother, who bends 
over her new-born child, and falls with dazzling splendor on 
the forms of the Shepherds, men and women, whose features 
betray their unaffected amazement.' To the same class of 
works is to be referred a grand Ecce Homo, of greater austeri- 
ty ; which, however, dates from a somewhat earlier period. It 
is now in the National Gallery, London ; as is also a charming 
little picture of the Holy Family. 

Finally, there is a long list of paintings in which Correggio 
depicts scenes from ancient mythology. His style is here more 
in harmony with the object represented than it is in the case of 
religious pictures. What in the latter works detracted from the 
sacredness of the scene, and introduced into it a questionable 
element, — in the voluptuous expression of the heads, and the 
seductive prominence of bodily charms, — is here perfectly con- 
sonant with the subject ; and the master is free to develop into 
figures of consummate grace some of the happiest of his inspi- 
rations. To this class belong the lively picture of the Education 

[1 At that time the sun was very near going down. But Joseph hastened away, that he 
might fetch Mary a midwife ; and when he saw an old Hebrew woman, who was of Jerusalem, 
he said to her, * Pray come hither, good woman, and go into that cave, and you will see there 
a woman just ready to bring forth.’ It was after sunset when the old woman, and Joseph with 
her, reached the cave ; and they both went into it And, bdiold, it was all filled with lights 
greater than the light of lamps and candles, and greater than the light of the sun itself 1 The 
infant was wrapped up in swaddling-clothes, and his mother Mary was nursing him at her 
breast” — TAe Apochry^kal Gospel of the Infancy^ chap. i. London, 1820.] 
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of Cupid by Venus and Mercury, in the National Gallery of 
London; the Ganymede, borne through air by an Eagle, in 
the Belvedere at Vienna ; and, above all, several pictures in 
which Correggio has ventured to portray the highest ecstasy of 
sensual love, though without becoming ignoble or low. The 
most celebrated of these works are in the Berlin Museum and 
in the Belvedere at Vienna. The Leda with the Swan (Berlin) 
in a delightful wooded landscape, attended by her bathing 
playmates, is, without a doubt, the most charming and most 
chaste of these pictures.^ The supreme expression of passion- 
ate love is seen in lo, embraced by Jupiter in a cloud, — a work 
of preternatural power, and of wonderful artistic perfection. Of 
this, the best exemplar is to be seen in the Belvedere at Vienna : 
that in Berlin is inferior. On the contrary, the otherwise admi- 
rable painting, in the Louvre at Paris, pf Jupiter and Antiope 
(Fig. 431), borders on wantonness ; the Danae in the Borghese 
Palace, Rome, though delicately painted, is rather common- 
place ; while the Cupid catching the golden rain is exceedingly 
graceful ; and two Child Genii, engaged in whetting a golden 
arrow, are portrayed with charming naturalness. Finally, the 
Dresden Gallery possesses a portrait of a man said to represent 
the painter's physician ; but this is now, not without reason, 
attributed to some other hand. A masterly male portrait in 
the Belvedere at Vienna, however, appears to be an authentic 
work of the master, dating from his later years.^ 

All Correggio's pupils, without exception, fell into the most 
arrant mannerism, strove to outstrip the master in effects of 
light, in pretty, coquettish postures, and elegant forms ; or else 
they passed into an imitation of Raphael's manner, the imita- 
tion in both cases being merely superficial. Even Francesco 
Mazzuola, sumamed II Parmigianino (1503-40), the most gift- 
ed of them all, fails in his religious pictures and frescos, and is 
great only as a portrait-painter, where he had to follow nature. 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 75, 6g. 6. 

s Zeitschiift fur bildende Kunst, eighth year, No. 7, with illustrations. 
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Somewhat later, Federigo Baroccio of Urbino (1528-1612) took 
up anew Correggio’s style, and expanded it into a universal 
manneristic type, which, as time went on, passed for the gen 



F>S* 43 Jupiter and Antiope. Correggio. Louvre. 


uine expression of what was called “grace.” Nevertheless, we 
often detect in the works of this artist a trace of that precious 
naturalness which disappeared all too soon with the golden age 
of painting. 


F. THE VENETIAN SCHOOL. 

The Venetian school was affected in a less degree than any 
of the other Italian schools by the active intercourse which 
generally prevailed among them. Favored by the peculiar local 
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conditions of their city, the artists of Venice carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion the new principle in representation which 
had been introduced among them during the preceding period. 
We have already seen how Giovanni Bellini raised color to the 
importance of a new element in art ; and how, during a long, 
active life, he developed by its means an almost unsurpassable 
strength, warmth, and distinctness. Upon this principle Vene- 
tian Painting proceeded. Improved by other tendencies, she 
henceforth surrendered herself to the quest of the beautiful 
through ways of her own choosing, and found it in the glorifi- 
cation of simple reality, in the pride and joy of existence, which 
at that time had attained an expression of the highest holiday 
splendor in the proud, wealthy Queen of the Sea, — the city 
of the lagunes. Masterpieces of painting have portrayed this 
glittering gorgeousness, idealized, however, into shapes of im- 
mortal and lofty beauty. Nor is this accomplished by means 
of an especially accurate treatment of forms, nor through a 
profound and thoughtful choice of subject ; nor does it result 
from an inner consciousness stirred to its depths : it is rather 
the expression of a life free from care and restraint, open to the 
influences of beauty, and pursuing the even tenor of its way 
with all the joyousness of the Olympian gods. There is a noble 
but worldly grandeur in all these lofty forms, even when they 
represent Madonnas and Christian saints. They are not in 
immediate rapport with the spectator, as in Correggio’s pic- 
tures : on the contrary, they seem to rejoice in their own calm 
beauty, like the gods of antiquity. The strifes and pains of 
earth, stirring action, and passionate feeling, are far removed 
from them. They were created for pure delight alone. 

Hence the art which concerns itself, not with incident nor 
anecdote, but with the simple representation of certain states 
of existence, is the Venetian vantage-ground ; and the simplest 
motives suffice to make it attractive. But beauty of color is, 
above all, lavishly expended upon their pictures, until it has 
become their especial characteristic. They search after mys- 
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terious effects of color, a softness of flesh-tints, a charm of con- 
trasts and transitions, such as has been attained by no other 
masters. At the same time, this glowing, warm, luminous color 
is by no means the expression, as with Correggio, of a state of 
nervous exaltation : it is the outpouring of an internal harmony, 
of a natural healthfulness of soul and body, which is manifested 
in a visible, perfected beauty, full of nobleness and purity. 

Giorgione, properly Giorgio Barbarelli of Castelfranco, made 
the first step towards the complete liberation of Venetian art 
(1477-1511) ; only the shortness of his life preventing his estab- 
lishing himself as the rival of his great fellow-pupil, Titian. 
He learned of his master, Giovanni Bellini, the secret of a rich, 
glowing depth of color, and the power of characterization, both 
of which he carried to a pitch of almost unearthly, rude inten- 
sity. He is, furthermore, the first artist in whose works land- 
scape is treated with genuine poetic feeling. Henceforth this 
became a prominent feature of the Venetian school, which was, 
perhaps, drawn to the study of the beauties of scenery for the 
very reason that these beauties did not lie at the doors of the 
city. An altar-piece of the enthroned Madonna, worshipped 
by SS. Liberali and Francis, in the parish church of his native 
Castelfranco, is the best of his earlier works. There is also, 
in the Monte *di Pieti al Treviso, a Dead Christ, supported 
on the edge of the tomb by mourning Angels, full of moving 
power of expression. This has recently been denied to be the 
work of this master. There is a Judgment of Solomon at Kings- 
ton Lacy, near Wimborne, England, — a magnificent work, 
of original conception, but unfinished. Giorgione displays the 
same poetical spirit in the composition of many historical 
scenes, which acquire the character of highly romantic tales 
under his hand, often with the added charm of a deep myste- 
riousness in the representation. There is in the Dresden Gal- 
lery a Meeting of Jacob and Rachel, where the patriarchal 
environments of the story are suggested in landscape, to which 
the rest of the picture is subordinated. This picture is with 
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justice, however, now no longer credited to Giorgione. There 
is a Storm at Sea in the Academy at Venice, which, although 
injured by restorations, illustrates the artist’s fantastic imagi- 
nation in its most striking phase. It is also disputed whether 
this is Giorgione’s or not. This poetical bias is seen even in 
his portraits, which are distinguished by lofty conception and 
vivid coloring, whereby the mere portrait is raised to a charm- 
ing and distinctive genre-picture. This is the case with the 



Fig- 43** The Concert. Giorgione. Pitti Palace, Florence. 


superb painting in the Pitti Gallery at Florence, which goes 
by the name of the Concert (Fig. 432). A priest is playing 
upon the harpsichord. Behind him is a youth, with a stately hat 
and feather. He turns his head toward another priest, who 
stands at his side, with a ’cello in one hand, while he lays the 
other upon the musician’s shoulder. The composition of the 
figures is so replete with historical reality, that a repetition of 
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the same subject in the Doria Palace in Rome is naively enough 
entitled the Portraits of Luther, Melancthon, and Katharine of 
Bora. 

We have already referred to the sole well-known scholar of 
Giorgione, Sebastian del Piombo ; but we will also give place 
here to the name of an artist who carried out the method of that 


great master in his own independent manner, although, in the 
beginning of his career, he was a follower of Giovanni Bellini.^ 
Jacopo Palma Vecchio, or the Elder, without having the austere 

force of Giorgione, painted pictures 



Fig. 433- Santa Barbara. Palma 
Vecchio. Venice. 


which are remarkable for a lovely, 
mild, and thoughtful harmony, ex- 
pressed in warm, tender hues. His 
finest work is an altar-piece in Santa 
Maria Formosa in Venice, in seven 
divisions. In the middle is Sta. 
Barbara (Fig. 433), magnificent, 
almost heroic, in treatment, glow- 
ing in color. Beside her are other 
smaller figures of saints ; above, 
the Virgin, with the Body of Christ. 
An admirably executed painting in 
the Dresden Museum, full of life 
and spirit, represents three girls, — 
said to be the artist's daughters, — 
superb types of the voluptuous yet 
noble golden-haired Venetian beau- 
ty. A number of attractive pictures 
in the Belvedere Gallery in Vienna 
have been partially ruined by so- 
called “restoration." There is, 


however, in the Sciarra Gallery at 
Rome, one of the most enchanting works of this master, which 
has been erroneously attributed to Titian, and styled La Bella 
di Tiziano. 


1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 8o, figs. 8, 9. 
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The ^eat Tiziano Vecellio, the foremost painter of Venice, 
came from the school of Giovanni Bellini. He was born in 
1477 2tt Cadore, in the Friulian Alps; and in 1576 he was 
carried off by the plague in Venice.^ He departed from the 
severe, somewhat archaic, manner of his master, and was 
affected, to a certain extent, by the influence of his genial 
fellow-pupil, Giorgione ; but in the end he brought to a focus 
the entire power of the Venetian school, and with incompara- 
ble vigor and depth raised it to complete freedom. His works 
are distinguished, above all, by that loftiness and lifelikeness, 
that transparent beauty, which are only to be attained by a 
thorough conception of reality. At the same time, his genius 
is all-embracing ; and although it is with the representation of 
gL tranquil existence that his soul most deeply sympathizes, still 
there is no sphere of painting in which he has not produced 
masterly work. Through all his long life he held fast to the 
principle, with unwavering loyalty and undiminished ardor, 
which had animated the infancy of his art-life. It was by the 
light of his shining example that he pointed out to his pupils 
and contemporaries the road, by persistently following which 
they continually brought new treasures to light, long after all 
the other Italian schools had exhausted their vitality, and had 
sunk into a joyless mannerism. 

One of this artist's earliest works is the celebrated Christ 
with the Tribute Money, in Dresden.^ Here the treatment of 
the hair and beards is tender and graceful, the details lovingly 
dwelt upon ; but the main excellence of this picture lies in the 
glow and vigor of the coloring, and in the marvellous depth 
and calmness of the look on Christ's face, turned upon the 
Pharisee, who is characterized by crafty effrontery. In his 
later works Titian wields a bolder brush, and deals with free, 
magnificent forms, and with clear, broad masses of colors, 
which are blended into an unsurpassable harmony through the 

[1 Crowe and Cavalcaselle : Titian, his Life and Times. London, 1877.] 

s Denkmaler der Kimst, plate 80, fig. 2. 
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wonderful glory of his golden light. There are several fres- 
cos which he executed in Padua, with the assistance of his 
pupils, and which, with the wall-pictures of the Doges’ Palace, 
destroyed by fire, excite our interest from being the only works 
of the kind remaining of the Venetian school. The Three 
Miracles of St. Anthony, in the Scuola del Santo, by Titian’s 
own hand, are not especially remarkable as historical composi- 
tions ; but they excel in magnificently drawn figures, in a land- 
scape of poetical beauty, and in a glowing perfection of color. 
The picture of Joachim and Anna, in the Scuola del Carmine, 
is similar in manner. 

We can mention only the most famous of the numerous oil- 
paintings of this master. Chief of these is the Entombment 
of Christ, now in the Louvre at Paris. A copy of this is also 
in the Palazzo Manfrini at Venice.^ This picture is inferior to 
the Entombment by Raphael as regards grandeur of concep- 
tion, and purity of drawing; but it nevertheless possesses a 
truly spiritual beauty, indicated by the solemn depth of the 
coloring, and by its noble reserve, which subordinates the 
bodily action of carrying to the expression of deep grief. 
Another® masterpiece of his period of greatest vigor is the 
Ascension of the Virgin, in the Academy at Venice. The 
magnificent form of the Madonna floats in space, surrounded 
by a shining host of rejoicing Angels : her face is marvel- 
lously transfigured by a divine illumination as she gazes into 
the majesty of heaven. Far above her appears, with outstretched 
arms, God the Father, surrounded by a glory of Angels : below 
are the Apostles, gazing upward with passionate longing, and 
seeming to be drawn after the transfigured Madonna, who 
leaves them behind on the earth to mourn. The story is 

1 De nkm a l er der Kunst, plate 8o, fig. 4. [It is probably to this picture that Mrs. Jame- 
son refers when she quotes Washington Allston as sa3ring of an Entombment of the Vir- 
gin (?), ** It seemed, as I looked at it, as if the ground shook under their tread ; as if the 
air were darkened by thdr grief.” — Mrs. Jameson, Memoirs and Essays, London, 
<846.] 

s Ilud.. fig. $. 
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told with free, bold touches, and with an overpowering wealth 
of color. The only trace of violence of treatment is in the 
somewhat confused and altogether too st ormy group of 



434- Murder of Peter Martyr (Peter of Verona). Titian. Formerly in the Churoh of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, Venice. 

apostles. Titian attained the height of passionate excitement 
in his great representation of the Murder of Peter Martyr, 
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formerly in the Church of San Giovanni e San Paolo (Fig. 
434).^ The saint is stretched upon the ground, helplessly 
extending his arm toward the murderer, who is about to deal 
the fatal blow. But the tragic horror of the picture is con- 
centrated in the figure of the saint’s companion, who is taking 
refuge in flight, overcome by terror. This painting has very 
little in common with religious compositions, strictly speaking ; 
but the artist has introduced angelic forms bathed in light, 
who, bearing branches of palm, are looking down through the 
branches of high trees, and relieve the horror of the scene. 
The beautiful landscape is of the highest importance. There 
is also the almost entirely destroyed Martyrdom of St. Law- 
rence, in the Church of the Jesuits, in which the awfulness of 
the tragedy is veiled by the darkness of the night. The moon 
struggling through clouds, and the light of two torches, produce 
the most extraordinary ghostly effects of light and shade. The 
Christ crowned with Thorns, of the Louvre, formerly in the 
Church of Santa Maria delle Grazie in Milan, is a master- 
piece of dramatic pathos, but which, with all its greatness, has 
a strained appearance. Finally, we have the great Ecce 
Homo, in the Belvedere at Vienna, of the year 1543, — a pic- 
ture of impressive boldness and vigor, although marred by 
certain defects in detail. 

But Titian’s favorite themes were devotional pictures in a 
calmer style, of which he painted a great number. In some 
of these the Madonna is represented as no longer a timid, 
shrinking maiden, but as a motherly woman, full of majesty 
and grace, and mature womanly beauty. The other saints are 
grandly-conceived characters. The donors of the pictures, who 
are usually introduced, are also represented as dignified figures, 
full of nobleness and grace. One of the most remarkable 

p This picture was lost in the fire that destroyed the Capella del Rosario in the Church 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo, in 1867. At the same time, Giovanni Bellini’s finest Madonna was 
burned. Both these famous pictures were merdy in the chapd by accident, having been placed 
there while the two altars in the church itsdf, over which they hxmg, were being repaired.] 
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works of this kind is in Santa Maria dei Frari, — the great 
altar-picture of the Madonna Enthroned, surrounded by Saints 
and by the Pesaro Family. There are others of smaller di- 
mensions, but of a loving devoutness, to which the freer 
arrangement, and the omission of the throne, impart an espe- 
cially moving human character. There is such a picture in 
the Dresden Gallery, where the Madonna, holding her Child, 



435' The Virgin with Saints. Titian. Dresden. 


is graciously inclining towards a young woman, who is mod- 
estly approaching her, guided by St. Peter (Fig. 435). St. 
John is playfully detaining the Child, who is struggling towards 
the supplicant ; and St. Jerome [St. Christopher.^ — Ed?^ com- 
pletes the group on the other side. The whole picture is 
distinguished by the noble individuality of the different heads, 
and by the wealth of picturesque contrasts. One of his latest 
devotional pictures is the Annunciation, in San Salvatore in 
Venice : but there is a depth of religious feeling in the treat- 
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ment of this picture also ; and the great age of the artist 
is only betrayed in a certain dull, dead tone of color, and in 
less distinctness of drawing. The same may be said of 
his last picture, — the Descent from the Cross, — left uncom- 
pleted at his death, at present in the collection of the 
Academy. 

The same breadth of treatment which enabled Titian to 
develop and introduce into his pictures an array of purely 
human motives, out of the domain of religious incidents, stood 
him in good stead in the composition of scenes from antique 
mythology. The greatest artist and the noblest interpreter of 
sensuous beauty must undoubtedly have turned his steps with 
especial delight to this joyous, fabled world of the Grecian 
Olympus ; since here, far more than elsewhere, he found the 
full charm of human beauty waited his portrayal. There is 
this radical difference between Correggio and Titian, — that 
whereas the figures of Correggio, the artist of glowing passion, 
appeal directly to the beholder, there is more of innocent 
indirectness in Titian’s manner. His beautiful, dignified 
women are their own excuse for being; and it is the pure 
love of beauty to which they owe their existence. There are 
only occasional exceptions where Beauty exhibits herself with 
a certain malice prepense. There are three pictures of this 
description, in Titian’s earlier manner, painted in 1514 for the 
Duke of Ferrara. One of these, Bacchus and Ariadne, of a 
severe and reserved beauty withal, is in the possession of the 
National Gallery in London : both the others are in the 
Museum of Madrid ; where is also a Bacchanal, full of wild, 
free joy in life, which is rightly considered one of his finest 
works. A representation which has been frequently repeated, 
of the Discovery of the Fault of Calisto, must be mentioned 
here. The copy, painted for Philip II., is still in the Madrid 
Museum.^ Diana is surrounded by her Nymphs, enthroned in 
a joyous landscape, near a clear spring. On the other shore 


1 DenkmiUer der Kunst, plate So, fig. 3. 
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of the stream, other companions of Calisto* are engaged in 
discovering her misfortune. Other copies of this are in the 
Belvedere at Vienna, and in the Bridgewater Gallery, London. 
We must not fail to mention a picture of a mysterious power, 
and more passionately conceived than other works of the 
kind. This is in the Pinakothek at Munich, and represents 
Venus, who is about to divulge to a young girl the mysteries 
of the service of Bacchus. Finally we come to a very poeti- 
cal series of pictures, all dealing with allegorical subjects. 



Fig. 436. Earthly and Heavenly Love. From a Picture by Titian, in the Boighese Gallery, Rome. 


There is one in the Borghese Gallery, especially full of noble 
feeling, which is entitled Heavenly and Earthly Love (Fig. 
436), but which should rather be styled Love and Modesty.* 
Two female forms are seated upon the edge of a marble sar- 

[1 “ There saw I how woful Calistope, 

Whan that Diane agreved was with here, 

Was turned from a woman til a here, 

And after was she made the lodesterre : 

Thus was it peinted, I can say no ferre : 

Here sone is eke a sterre, as men may see.** 

Chaucer : The Knightes Tak^ 

p But why profane the beautiful picture with any name ? If the author was willing it 
should go unnamed, cannot we b* content ?] 
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cophagus, which serves the purpose of a fountain. One is 
naked, of noble, delicately-developed proportions, and appears 
to be conducting an argument with the other, who faces the 
spectator, completely clothed, wearing an expression of irreso- 
lution. The beautiful group is enclosed in a fair landscape. 
The other picture, in the Bridgewater Gallery, London, is 
entitled the Three Ages of Man, and breathes the idyllic 
happiness of a life in Paradise. There is a copy of this, by 
Sassoferrato, in the Palazzo Borghese at Rome. 

A great number of similar works might be here enumerated, 
generally pictures of small compass and of few figures. Venus 
is a favorite subject, represented in a variety of graceful atti- 
tudes. The artist generally contents himself with delineating 
a single female figure, entirely, or for the most part, unclothed, 
who is often characterized as Venus. In these pictures Titian 
presents the ideal of womanly loveliness, sometimes as a per- 
sonification of refined sensuousness, but ordinarily with an ele- 
vation of conception and with an unconsciousness which were 
only attained during the culminating period of Hellenic art. 
His coloring here attains its highest triumph : he has the skill 
so to round his swelling forms — almost without shading, often 
in the brightest light — that they seem to pulsate with glowing 
life. These female figures, in all their perfection of glorious 
maturity and physical grace, are, at the same time, so impressed 
with noble dignity, that they happily escape the imputation of 
voluptuousness. One of the finest of these pictures is in the 
Fitz-William Museum at Cambridge. A copy exists also in the 
Dresden Gallery, where the noble form of Venus is stretched 
: upon a couch. Cupid is crowning her, and a young man is 
playing the lute beside her (Fig. 437). Of the two pictures in 
the Tribune of the Uffizi at Florence, one is similar to this, 
with the addition of a highly poetical landscape. The other is 
a masterpiece of painting, but is not so pure and unconscious in 
treatment as its companion, as the naked form stands out from 
the white linen of the couch in full light. There are still two 
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diflEerent treatments of this same subject in the Royal Museum 
at Madrid. 

To conclude : the range and tendency of Titian's art entitle 
him to one of the first places among the painters of all times. 
In fact, very few compare with him in magnificence of concep- 
tion, and in the embodiment of every thing lofty, significant, 
and dignified. The calm sentiment of a noble, free individuality 



Fig. 437 Venus Titian. Dresden Gallery. [The picture represents the Princess Eboli, the Mis- 
tress of Philip II., with the King. ^ Ed.} 


breathes through all his numerous portraits, expressed in un- 
constrained dignity of attitude, in vivid coloring, and in the fine 
feeling with which they are composed. We can name a few 
only of their number. Although this mastfer is as happy in 
portraying age as youth, men as well as women, still there are 
several incomparable pictures of women which belong to the 
noblest efforts of his art. They are painted with such tender- 
ness, and, although stamped with marked individuality, are still 
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so beautiful, that they have long been designated as ** Titian’s 
Mistresses.” One of the most beautiful is the Mistress of 
Titian in the Louvre. The same type re-appears as Flora, 
in an idealized costume, in the Uffizi at Florence ; and also in 
a precious portrait in the Pitti, full of dewy, youthful grace, 
and in a rich Venetian dress of velvet and silk, with gold 
chains and pearls. One of the noblest figures is Titian’s 
Daughter in the Berlin Museum, — a youthful portrait, con- 
verted into a striking genre-picture by being represented as 
holding up a tray of fruit above her head. There is a repetition 
of this in Madrid, where the young girl is transformed into the 
daughter of Herodias, carrying the head of John the Baptist 
on a charger. The numerous works of Titian represent, in 
magnificent compositions, the most prominent men of his time : 
kings and princes, poets, scholars, warriors, and distinguished 
patricians, all are presented to us with bold strokes of the 
brush, — an aristocracy in the fullest sense of the word. 

Not one of his contemporaries in Venice, or in the Venetian 
territories on terra firma, was able to escape the overwhelming 
influence of the great artist. But, because his art sought per- 
petual inspiration from nature, even unimportant painters re- 
mained free from mannerism, and maintained a fresh natural- 
ness, recognizing that a genuine conception of life, and a warm, 
beautiful coloring, were the best gifts of the school. We will 
name, in succession, the most noted followers of Titian, — Boni- 
fazio,^ with his sturdy, conscientiously executed pictures ; Do- 
menico Campagnola of Padua, who successfully competed with 
Titian in the Paduan frescos ; that excellent artist, Geronimo 
Savoldo of Brescia; also Girolamo Romanino, from the same 
place, who aimed at expressing in his works a profounder 

[1 « This name is now claimed by a family of three pmnters, all from Verona, who have a 
common character of art. No attempt has yet been made to distinguish the three \ and the 
elder and more remarkable, to whom the appellation Bonifazio Veneziano properly belongs, 
can only be identified by his superiority. He died in 1540, the second Bonifazio in 1553, and 
the third was still painting in 1579.” — Kugler’s Hand-Book^ vol. ii. p. 543, English 
•dition.] 
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pathos (one of his finest pictures is the great altar-piece of 
the Madonna and Saints in San Francesco at Brescia, also 
frescos in the Church of San Giovanni Evangelista in the 
same city, as well as in the Cathedral at Cremona and in the 
Episcopal Palace at Trient) ; furthermore, Lorenzo Lotto, from 
the province of Treviso, an artist of deep feeling, emotional, 
resembling his predecessor, Correggio, in many respects, and 
occasionally betraying affectations of manner. His pictures, 
remarkable for their superb coloring, are principally in Ber- 
gamo. There is an imposing painting by him, of the Madonna 
Enthroned (of the year 1521), in the Church of San Bernardino ; 
another (of the same year), somewhat theatrical in style, in the 
Church of San Spirito ; a third in San Bartolommeo ; a Betrothal 
of Ste. Katharine (of the year 1523), and a Madonna with the 
Sleeping Child Jesus (of 1533), in the Gallery at Bergamo; as 
well as an Ascension of the Virgin (of 1550), in the Church of 
San Domenico at Ancona. Callisto Piazza of Lodi also belongs 
in this list, — a gifted artist, educated in the school of Lombardy. 
But all these painters are overshadowed by Alessandro Bon- 
vicino of Brescia, — better known as Moretto (about 1500-47), 
— in whom a conspicuous nobility of sentiment and a genuine 
religious feeling, foreign to the Venetians, were united to a 
lofty beauty of coloring. He, also, was noticeably under the 
influence of Titian ; but, in his case, the glowing pomp of 
color of the Venetian school is translated into a milder, tranquil, 
silver effect, which is the apparently legitimate expression of 
his delicacy of sentiment. He delighted in devotional pictures, 
which suggest the school of Raphael in their excellent compo- 
sition. Brescia, his native city, still contains a number of his 
most beautiful works. There is an Ascension of the Virgin 
by him in the old cathedral, — a fine picture of profound 
feeling ; the coloring subdued, but, at the same time, vigorous 
and rich. He has also a large altar-piece in the Church of 
San Clemente, — a Madonna throned upon clouds, several Saints 
beneath, — a graceful and joyous picture, at the same time of 
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great wealth of color, and delicately-toned harmony. There is 
also the Coronation of the Virgin in the Church of SS. Nazaro 
e Celso, — one of the most admirable of pictures, noble in com- 
position, and, as it were, floating in a silvery light The 



Ffg. 438. The Vitigin, with Ste. Anna, the Infant Christ, and the Infant St. John, appearing to a 
Pope and a Cardinal. Moretta Berlin. 


Stadel Institute at Frankfort-on-the-Main also owns an En- 
throned Madonna, surrounded by the impressive forms of the 
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four Fathers of the Church ; as well as another beautiful Ma- 
donna Enthroned, with the Saints Sebastian and Anthony. 
The Belvedere Gallery at Vienna also possesses the stately 
Sta. Justina, with the kneeling giver of the picture; and, to 
conclude, there is in the Berlin Museum an Adoration of the 
Shepherds, admirable in the main, and one of his most poetical 
devotional pictures. The transfigured Madonna is floating 
in the air, with the Infant Christ, Sta. Anna, and the little 
St. John, surrounded by smiling Angels. Below, two Priests 
are kneeling, — most expressive figures, beautiful in compo- 
sition, and full of profound devotion. A superb landscape 
forms the background (Fig. 438). 

The Venetian school produced several other important artists 
about this time. Giovanni Antonio Licinio Regillo, called 
Pordenone from his birthplace, is conspicuous among them 
(about 1484-1539). He is not inferior even to Titian in the 
softness and warmth of his coloring, especially in his flesh-tints, 
in the treatment of which he successfully competes with the 
great master’s characteristic lifelikeness, and grandeur of com- 
position.^ He has also executed several comprehensive frescos 
in the Cremona Cathedral, where Boccaccio Bocaccino, in 1514, 
had begun, with the Annunciation, a series of representations 
above the arcades of the central nave. These pictures are re- 
markable for distinct composition, even purity of treatment, 
and for sustained dignity. Francesco Bembo was allied in man- 
ner to this painter, and was also his contemporary ; as was also 
Altobello Melone, whose style is less calm, and whose colors 
are sometimes dull, and then again gaudy. We have, however, 
to mention Girolamo Romanino of Brescia, of more intense 
although coarser manner in characterization ; and, lastly, Porde- 
none, ^ who works with greater freedom and breadth, and with a 
lavish wealth of color, although with much exaggeration, and 
from a worldly-dramatic rather than an ecclesiastical concep* 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 8o, fig. zo. 

p There seems to be some mistake her^ as Pordenone has just before been mentioned.] 
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tion. The interior of the Cathedral at Cremona, nevertheless, 
which is covered with frescos by him, is one of the most elabo* 
rate examples of monumental painting. We finally come to the 
talented Venetian artist, Paris Bordone (1500-80), — a master 
who excelled in lifelike expression, who succeeds in imparting 
a mild and rosy delicacy to the glow of Venetian coloring, and 
who has been equally successful in large historical pictures and 
in portraits. Giovanni Battista Moroni, a pupil of Moretto, 
also deserves mention as an admirable portrait-painter : there 
are excellent pictures by him in the Bergamo Gallery. 

The other schools of painting in Italy fell almost universally, 
during the latter part of the sixteenth century, into mannerism 
and affectation ; whereas the Venetian school blossomed forth 
afresh, eclipsed, it is true, by the old masters in purity and lofti- 
ness, but hardly yielding to them in creative power, and carry- 
ing forward the cardinal principle of the Venetian school to 
new and brilliant victories. Doubtless the cause of this lay 
partly in the uninterrupted prosperity which fostered the power 
and wealth of Venice ; but it was attributable, to a still greater 
extent, to the sound foundations upon which Venetian art was 
built. The ideal types which the germs of Raphael and Michel 
Angelo grafted upon the schools of Rome and Florence only 
existed so long as they were quickened by the profound intel- 
lectuality of the two great masters. As soon as this inspiration 
ceased, the forms assumed a soulless, repulsive mannerism. 
The Venetians, on the contrary, grappled with the realities of 
nature ; and, although they never attained to the ideal and intel- 
lectual heights of the two great masters just named, perhaps, 
for that very reason, they obtained a firmer footing upon the 
healthful and fertile soil of lifelike reality. 

Of the two masters who are the crowning glory of this later 
period in remarkable endowment, sturdy industry, and creative 
ability, the first is the Venetian artist Jacopo Robusti, called 
Tintoretto (1512-94). He studied at first in the school of 
Titian ; from which, however, he soon withdrew himself, with 
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the avowed intention of devoting himself to the union of the 
drawing of Michel Angelo with the coloring of Titian. He 
certainly succeeded in attaining to a more clearly-defined rep- 
resentation of form by means of deeper shading and more 
vigorous drawing ; but, in endeavoring to make these two 
extremes meet, he as certainly lost the delicacy, clearness, and 
harmony of color, of the Venetian school, in a great degree, 
without obtaining a compensating result. Nevertheless, he is 



439- The Marriage of Bacchus and Ariadne. Tmtoretto. Doges’ Palace, Venice. 


to be reckoned among the boldest and most assured painters 
known to the history of art. His pictures are absolutely 
astounding as to number and extent; an especial reason for 
which is furnished by the fact that the Venetians did not like 
frescos, preferring, instead, to cover the walls and ceilings of 
their immense halls of state with gigantic oil-paintings. Tinto- 
retto executed an astonishing number of works of this sort ; and 
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it is not a little to be wondered at, that, during his best period, 
he long kept himself from the danger of becoming merely a 
decorative painter. His style fell, indeed, from the lofty 
heights of the time of Titian, since he only aimed after general 
effects in light and shade; and in the end he sank into the 
miserable style of a mere painter by trade. 

There are several noble and impressive altar-pieces in the 
Venetian churches and galleries painted in his earlier manner. 
There also exist a few mythological paintings of superb treat- 
ment. Among the numerous pictures with which he decorated 
the Doges* Palace (Fig. 439),* there are several which are excel- 
lent in conception and in execution. In the Great Council 
Chamber he painted the enormous Paradise, thirty feet high 
and seventy-four feet wide ; which is, however, rather a confused 
conglomeration. The Marriage at Cana, in the sacristy of 
Santa Maria della Salute, is a more important composition ; and 
also the Miracle of St. Mark delivering the Slave, in the 
Academy. In the Scuola di San Rocca there are more than 
fifty oil-paintings by him, a Crucifixion among the number.® 
He is more happy in the numerous portraits he has left behind 
him than in these colossal creations. His portraits are often of 
great value on account of their truth to life and their excellent 
coloring. 

The second of these later masters, greater and nobler than 
Tintoretto, is Paolo Veronese, as he was called, after his native 
town, although his real name was Paolo Caliari (about 1528- 
88). It may truly be said of him, that his renown equalled 
that of Titian ; and he upheld the banner of Venetian art, 
with a display of magnificent creative power and of lofty beauty, 
until near the completion of the century. The conception of 
his work has no longer the noble simplicity of the earlier mas- 
ters (he also paid tribute to the age) ; but, at all events, his style 
is nobler, freer, and more beautiful, than that of any of his con- 

1 Denkn^er der Kunst, plate 88. 

p See Ruskin : Modem Painters, vol. ii., chap, iii., p. 175, English edition.] 
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temporaries. He once more sets before us the old, magnificent 
Venetian life, in all its glory and intoxicating pleasures. A 
jubilant air of festivity irradiates all his larger paintings, — the 
last mighty tone, with whose reverberations the golden age of 
Italian life dies away forever. It was a favorite custom of those 
days to place in the refectories of the wealthy cloisters and 
brotherhoods a painting representing some biblical feast; the 
Marriage at Cana being a favorite subject. In these pictures 
the artist did not hesitate to reproduce his own pleasure-loving 
age, with its rich, gorgeous costumes, displayed in columned 
halls of gleaming marble ; and Paolo followed this fashion with 
a delight in beauty, and a keen enjoyment, which still throw 
their fascination over these scenes of mere earthly pomp. But 
he is also capable of bringing out deep feeling and spirited 
expression in the treatment of more serious subjects. He aims, 
indeed, at enriching his compositions, and, going beyond the 
simplicity of the works of Titian, at cultivating more varied gra- 
dations and a grander scale of color. He sought to break up his 
mazes, and to blend his tones, at the same time that he laid 
especial stress upon externals, such as splendid draperies, orna- 
ments, and architecture. Nevertheless, the clearness, warmth, 
and harmony which he imparted to his pictures, are so much the 
more admirable. 

A series of the most glorious pictures, in Paolo’s best man- 
ner (1560-65), are in the Church of San Sebastiano at Venice, 
where the master was laid to rest. St. Sebastian on his Way 
to Execution is certainly the finest of these. The full meaning 
of the scene is brought before the spectator ; and the composi 
tion is replete with magnificent dramatic spirit, with its crowded 
yet distinct representation of the concourse of spectators. The 
other paintings on the walls and ceiling of this church are 
among his noblest compositions. There are other religious 
votive pictures, which are quaint in manner ; but, at the same 
time, the human figures, as well as the divine, express a cer- 
tain degree of internal excitement. An especially fine picture 
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in this style is the Adoration of the Magi, in the Dresden 
Gallery (Fig. 440). The Holy Family is arranged in a natural 
group on one side ; while, on the other, the might and majesty 
of the earthly, bow in adoration in the persons of the Magi, 
arrayed in splendor of purple, and in silken raiment glitter- 
ing with gold. An extraordinary wealth of intense color is 
here toned down to a consummate harmony ; and the painting 



Fig 440. Group from the Adoration of the Magi. Paul Veronese. Dresden Gallery. 


is elevated to one of the first creations of genius by the dignity 
of the figures, the pomp of coloring, the superb disposition of 
the space, and the lofty, noble sentiment with which the whole 
work is pervaded. Other pictures by Paolo, in different styles, 
in the same collection, are of great excellence. The simple 
and yet grand landscape of the Good Samaritan is treated 
with glowing warmth, and made the dominant feature of the 
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pict»ire. In a small picture of the Crucified Christ mourned 
by his Followers there is a profound pathos of feeling. The 
scriptural incident of the Finding of Moses is transformed 
mto a graceful legend by the addition of modern costumes 
and a poetical landscape. Finally, his Marriage at Cana is 
an admirable example of the great representations of feasts, 
in which Paolo's art delighted. But the masterpiece of this 
kind is in the Louvre in Paris, representing the same scene. 
The master has portrayed on a canvas of six hundred square 
feet the joyous pomp and festive spirit of his day. The prin- 
cipal figures, Christ and his Mother, are quite in the back- 
ground, and seem almost like unbidden guests at this lavish 
festal board. The painting of the Supper at the House of Levi, 
in the Academy of Venice, is not much smaller. The clear 
atmosphere, and the superb, spacious colonnades, give to this 
picture a delightful air of freedom and cheerfulness. The 
great Supper of St. Gregory belongs to the finest works of 
this description by this artist. It was painted in the year 1592, 
and is in the refectory of the Cloister on Monte Berico, near 
Vicenza : it is of great value besides, by reason of its admirable 
preservation. A series of other works of the same order of 
composition are contained in different galleries, memorials of 
the astonishing and inexhaustible creative force of this artist, 
who drew perpetually from the source of actual life for new and 
suggestive subjects. 

There are also a number of mythological and allegorical pic- 
tures in his later manner on the walls and ceilings of the Doges’ 
Palace. These may not always be conceived in a style of equal 
purity and elevation ; but they invariably possess, at all events, 
a superb coloring and a vigorous naturalness, which make us 
forget the coldness of the allegory. 

The celebrated Family of Darius before Alexander is un- 
doubtedly the jewel of this class of pictures, formerly in the 
Palazzo Pisani, now in the National Gallery in London. The 
artist has represented in the antique forms the personages of 
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the Pisani family with the free anachronism of his day, which 
is, indeed, at variance with the truth to costume of the anti- 
quary ; but this fault is counterbalanced by an overwhelming 
power of essential truth transfigured by the charm of glowing 
coloring. Thus we have followed this remarkable artist through 
an especial province of his art, and certainly through the prov- 
ince most popular with his contemporaries, where the sacred his- 
tories are only used as a background, against which is presented 
the gorgeous manner of life of that period. Yet another ad- 
mirable artist descends a step lower into ordinary life, and may 
therefore be said to be the founder of genre-painting. This is 
Jacopo da Ponte, called Bassano from his native city (1510- 
92), who first formed his style in Venice upon the model of 
Titian’s works, but afterwards struck out for himself an alto- 
gether original method of representation. He goes down into 
the lower walks of life, — into barn-yards and peasants’ cabins, 
with their coarse occupants, their cattle, poultry, and farming 
implements. He fixes all this upon his canvas with intense 
coloring and vigorous touch. Occasionally he introduces an 
incident from profane or sacred history ; but he as often leaves 
out all additions of the kind, and contents himself with the 
simple delineation of rustic life, or even with portraying inani- 
mate objects. In taking up these themes, which he illustrates 
with genuine delight, cheerful assiduity, and an equable, pure 
use of color, he turns his back, indeed, upon all the great 
artists who have preceded him • but, on the other hand, he opens 
the door to a new period, which, at a later epoch, made vigor- 
ous use of his example. His four sons were his assistants in 
his labors ; and these five masters deluged the picture-galleries 
with a flood of paintings, which atoned for lack of inventive 
ability by a freshness of coloring, and a vigorous handling of 
subjects in the lower spheres of life, all of which bear a strong 
family likeness to each other. 



CHAPTER V. 


PLASTIC ART IN THE NORTH IN THE FIFTEENTH AND SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURIES, 


I. SCULPTURE. 

With the beginning of the fifteenth century there arose in 
the North that realistic spirit which wa^ destined to supplant 
mediaeval art, and complete the victory of the modem school 
by fixing the mind upon the study of nature. As it would 
appear, it was in the numerous representations of persons upon 
tomb-monuments that the necessity of reproducing as faithfully 
as possible the individual character first brought about a more 
complete and sharply-defined stamp of form. Even in the 
course of the fourteenth century this tendency already attained 
important results, as is proved by the schools of sculpture at 
Tournay and Dijon mentioned elsewhere. With increasing prac- 
tice, the desire grew to give an equal perfection of physical ap- 
pearance to the ideal figures of sacred story ; and painting soon 
rivalled sculpture, re-acting upon it so much the more decidedly, 
since there then existed the closest connection between the 
two arts. If, after all. Northern sculpture did not succeed in 
entirely equalling that of Italy, it was partly owing to the lack 
of antique models, and the deficiency in the marble material 
necessary for the perfection of the higher class of work ; but 
partly also, and in a much greater degree, to the too exclusive 
attention to detail, and a very strong inclination for the fan- 
tastic, on account of which it rarely happened that a grand, 

^7 
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calm, harmonious conception of the whole, in its esssential 
traits, could find expression. 

Numerous as the plastic productions of this period are, the 
attempts to classify them have, so far, been most unsatisfactory, 
being made more difficult by the fact that a number of local 
schools are contemporaneous ; and it does not often happen that 
isolated instances of famous masters rise, like shining central 
points, in the midst of this mass of mediocrity. We know most 
about German sculpture, having comparatively little information 
in regard to that of other countries ; though their course of de- 
velopment seems to follow very much the same direction. The 
general scheme of idealistic Gothic art, now grown somewhat 
meaningless and conventional, was abandoned, almost without 
exception ; and that tendency was pursued instead which led 
to individual representation, true to nature even to the extreme 
of one-sidedness. As inevitable results of this tendency, wit- 
ness the sharply-cut expression of physiognomies, the dwelling 
upon each little peculiarity of the form or bearing, even of the 
costume, and the pleasure taken in bringing out the texture and 
character of different stuffs. Whilst the ideas, the composi- 
tions, the arrangements, are still, on the whole, mediaeval, 
every thing bespeaks a formation which has forsworn tradition ; 
indeed, frequently indicates a contradiction to the ideal standard. 
In cases where subjects from sacred history are treated, a pas- 
sionate, even a violent element forces itself into the represen- 
tation ; and, in the striving for effect, no subject is handled so 
frequently, or with so much pleasure, as the passion of Christ 
and the martyrdom of the saints. The sequel of all this is an 
over-charged style in relievo, inclining to the picturesque, which 
breaks out her3, quite independent of any antique influence, — 
purely an outgrowth of the spiritual humor of the time; the 
effect being so much the more striking, since the remains of 
antique art did not here, as in Italy, furnish close at hand a 
standard for the treatment of individual forms. 

But, with the sixteenth century, the influences of the new 
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Italian plastic art began to be generally diffused. The Italian 
tendency to the antique first expressed itself, especially in 
decorative works, in tombs, and other monuments, in their con- 
struction and ornamentation, as well as in the treatment of 
figures. So long as the vigorous study of nature and the 
characteristically individual representation of Northern art are 
combined with this modern ideal style, many works, pleasing, 
and replete with life, are the issues of the reciprocal influence. 
But afterwards, about 1550, when the natural warmth and 
naivetl of the Northern taste are weakened, and conventional, 
classical mannerism takes their place, the simple ingenuousness 
disappears, for the most part, from the plastic productions of 
the school, yielding place to a theatrical display, a chilling 
allegory. 

A. IN GERMANY.^ 

Wood- Carving. 

The wood-carving upon the altars of churches is entirely at 
one with mediaeval tradition, so far as technical execution and 
subject-matter are concerned; though it bears witness in its 
style of expression to the dramatically active and picturesque 
spirit of the time, as well as to its strong realistic tendency. 
The construction, on the whole, does not differ from earlier 
work, except that the development is much freer ; so that these 
productions, with their comprehensive designs, their massive 
plastic decorations, and glitter of gilding and brilliant coloring, 
come down to us as the most vital expressions of the artistic 
activity of their time. The predilection for this peculiar asso- 
ciation of sculpture and painting increases incredibly from the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and continues in full force 
into the second quarter of the sixteenth century. 

The vigorous realism of representation demanded, first anc 
chiefly, a considerable depth and spaciousness in the shrines 
themselves, so that there might be room in the several divisions 


1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 85. Compare my History of Sculpture. 
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for the disposition of the various scenes. Hence each compart- 
ment presents the appearance of a little stage, with all the 
accompaniments of foreground and complex landscape back- 
ground, upon which the incidents are depicted with all due 
attention to rich perspective gradations, and with careful atten- 
tion to details. The influence of the scenic representations, 
so popular at that time, is unmistakable. The figures are on a 
small scale : those in front not seldom stand out independently 
as statuettes, while the rest are executed in sharp high-relief 
(alto-relievo). When, occasionally, larger statues, as of the 
Madonna or other saints, are arranged in the principal niches, 
they exhibit a completely-developed plastic style, essentially 
modified, however, by the addition of painting and gilding. 
The fact that in all these figures the drapery is broken up, in 
a singularly uneasy manner, into many angular folds, often de- 
generating into a wrinkled, creased appearance, is additional 
evidence of a picturesque tendency. The» gay costumes of the 
day, heavily overloaded with splendid stuffs, — velvet and silk, 
— are, in part, responsible for this fancy ; though the technical 
execution of wood-carving, and the desire to heighten the glitter 
of the gold and bright colors by means of the frequent folds, 
led, to a certain extent, to this mannerism, which for a long 
time obtained a firm footing in all departments of plastic art. 
But the richer and more luxuriously adorned the figures became, 
the less compactly proportioned was the architectural frame- 
work which enclosed them ; and hence the fantastic curves of 
the late Gothic style in decoration are retained in the frames 
and crowning ornaments of the separate divisions, until at last, 
even here, the naturalistic tendency breaks forth, and curling 
flourishes of leaves and tendrils are alone to be met with. 

We will select for mention only a few of the most notable 
among the innumerable works of this class, scattered through 
most of the old churches in all parts of Germany. Suabia is 
particularly rich in early altar-pieces of this kind. The Altar 
of Lucas Moser at Tiefenbronn, of the year 1432, representing 
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a St. Magdalene borne aloft by Angels, may be reckoned among 
the oldest productions. One of the most admirable works in 
that region is the high altar in the Church of St James at 
Rothenburg-on-the-Tauber, of the year 1466, containing only 
single figures of the Lord, an Ecce Homo, and several Saints, all, 
however, in a strongly-developed, genuinely-sculpturesque style. 
A superb Altar of the Virgin in the Pilgrims* Church at Creg- 
lingen dates back to 1487 : an altar of masterly execution, in 
St. Kilian*s Church at Heilbronn, belongs to 1498. Other excel- 
lent specimens are in the Church of the Holy Cross at Gmtind. 
The high altars in the Cloister Church at Blaubeuren (1490) and 
in the Ulm Minster (1521), and one of later date — particularly 
fine and noble, containing a Coronation of Our Lady — in the 
Minster at Breisach ^ (1526), are also remarkable examples. The 
Cathedral of Chur in Switzerland possesses a high altar, the 
work of Jacob Rosch in 1491, one of the choicest, most perfect, 
and best developed productions of this class, embracing the 
whole cycle of sacred story, from the Passion to the Coronation 
of the Virgin, all combined in an ingenious manner for the 
glorification of the Madonna. 

A great number of such works exist likewise in the provinces 
of Austria, several of which are attributed to the skilful hand 
of the wood-carver, Michael Pacher: as, for instance, the 
magnificent altar of St. Wolfgang in Upper Austria,^ of the 
year 1481 ; and the one at Weissenbach in the Tyrol. The 
altar in the Church at Clausen-on-the-Rhine ® is famous as 
being one of the most vigorous productions of the latter part 
of the fifteenth century, with its lifelike scenes from the 
Passion. The two altars in the Church at Calcar are of 
greater significance, however ; also an altar in the Collegiate 

Dr. Marc Rosenberg : Der Hoch-Altar im Munster zu Alt-Breisach. Heidelberg, 1877. 
Illustrated with photographs.] 

3 Engraved in Heider and Eitelberger’s work on the Art Monuments of the Austrian 
Empire, before cited. 

8 E. aus’m Weerth: Kunstdenkn^er des christlichen Mittelalters in der Rheinlanden, 
vols. i., ii. Leipzig, 1857. 
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Church at Xanten, — all valuable productions, belonging to the 
second half of the same century, though entirely without 
decoration in color. The wood-carvings of Westphalia are 
also numerous and fine : among them an altar at Kirchlinde is 
notable for a particularly massive and noble style. The later 
school of representation — for the most part excessively dra- 
matic, and with confused overloading of ornament — will be 
recognized in the colossal altars of the Church of St. Peter at 
Dartmund, and of the Church at Schwerte ; the last belonging 
to the year 1523. By way of contrast, the high altar of the 
Parish Church at Vreden may be mentioned as one of the 
richest and most admirable of such works in the zenith of this 
style; the well-preserved color decoration making it of great 
interest. A masterpiece of this latest epoch may be seen far- 
ther north, in the superb great altar of the Schleswig Cathe- 
dral,^ upon which Hans Briiggemann worked from 1515 to 1521, 
containing the scenes of the 'Passion, in vigorous, lifelike, real- 
istic treatment, though not decorated with color. Pomerania, 
too, boasts of a series of similar carved altars : among them one 
at St. Mary’s Church in Greifswald, with a representation of 
the Entombment, is worthy of mention. Finally, there are a 
great number of such works to be found in the various prov- 
inces, and in Silesia, especially in Breslau and Cracow, extend- 
ing even into Hungary. 

Franconian productions of this class, most of them executed 
under the direction of Michael Wohlgemuth, who was also dis- 
tinguished as a painter, have a special importance ; also the 
high altar of the Church of the Virgin at Zwickau (of the year 
1479), with carvings representing Mary with other Saints : there 
is also an altar in St. Ulrich’s Church at Halle (1488), contain- 
ing Christ and Mary, with separate figures of Saints. Towards 
the close of this period there flourished in Nuremberg a most 

1 Engraved by Bohndd. See F. Eggers : Der Altarschrein der Domkirche in Schleswig. 
Flensborg, 1866-67. Parts 1 and 2, with seventeen photographs. More particular information 
on the subject of the German wood-carving will be found in my History of Sculpture. 
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admirable master of sculpture in wood, Veit Stoss of Cracow 
(about 1438-1533), whose earlier labors were devoted to his 
native town.^ The high altar in the Church of Our Lady at 
Cracow (1472-84), with a Coronation of Mary, besides other 
biblical representations on a smaller scale, is famous as being 
the masterpiece of his first epoch. In Nuremberg, where he 
took up his abode in the year 1496, several works of his hand 
have been preserved, distinguished by a tender fervor and 
grace, a mild softness of form, and a clearly-developed style of 
relief, with a great deal of life-likeness. Though he has not 
succeeded in entirely throwing off the influence of the general 
tendency in the little wrinkled folds of his drapery, the whole 



The Nativity. The Adoration of the Magi. The Coronation of the Virgin. 

Fig. 441. From the Rosary of Veit Stoss. Nuremberg. 


effect is, nevertheless, conceived in large masses, and executed 
with much freedom. His masterpiece is the Rosary of the 
Church of St. Lorenz (of the year 1518), — a thoughtfully 
conceived, attractive production.^ In the centre are seen the 
figures of the Madonna and the Angel of the Annunciation 
in high relief, encircled by a Rosary, also carved in the same 
manner, containing in different medallions the Seven Joys of 
Mary, — the Annunciation, the Visitation, the Birth of Christ, 
the Adoration of the Wise Men, the Resurrection, the Descent 
of the Holy Ghost, and the Coronation of Mary (Fig. 441). 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 85, figs, i, 2. 

p See R. von Rettberg ; Nuremberg’s Kunstleben. Stuttgart, 1854.] 
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These reliefs are admirably clear in grouping, beautifully com' 
posed within their given spaces, and full of naive, tender senti- 
ment. Beneath the cross the serpent with the apple recalls 
the sin of the fall. The culminating point of the whole is 
the figure of God the Father sitting on his thrpne, while round 
him float gracious angelic forms. 



Fig. 44S* Portrait of J5rg Syrlin (?). From his Choir^Stalla in the Cathedral at Ulm. 

Among other works supposed to be due to this master there 
is the high-altar piece, formerly belonging to the upper Parish 
Church at Bamberg, with representations from the life of Christ 
and his Mother, as well as a great crucifix, with the figures of 
Mary and John, in the Church of St. Sebald at Nuremberg, 
dating from the year 1526. 
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Finally, a very skilful master of the Suabian school deserves 
mention here, — J 5 rg Syrlin the elder, whose masterpieces are 
the magnificent stalls in the Minster of Ulm, his native town 
(1469-74), — works of the highest type of elaborate decoration, 
which, besides being very rich in architectural ornament, con- 
tain a large number of heads of heathen sages, Old-Testament 
prophets and patriarchs, as well as Christian saints and apos- 
tles, ending with what are said to be portraits of the worthy 
master himself (Fig. 442) and of his wife, skilfully executed in 
a thoroughly but graceful realistic spirit. He carved in stone 
the fountain in the Market Place at Ulm in 1482, the so-called 

Fischkasten,” — a simple Gothic pyramid, with three stately 
figures of knights. Not less clever than his father, Jorg Syrlin 
the younger produced a series of very remarkable wood-carv- 
ings, among them the superb stalls ih the Monastery Church 
at Blaubeuren in the year 1496, and the very richly-decorated 
sounding-board over the pulpit in the Minster at Ulm (1510). 

Sculpture in Stone. 

Sculpture in stone was practised at the same time and with 
equal enthusiasm, being largely employed in memorial monu- 
ments (which constantly increased in number and costliness), 
as well as in the decoration of the churches, their doors, flying- 
buttresses, lecterns, and choir-piers. Some fine work of this 
class indicates a particular activity and genius on the part of 
the Swabian school.^ A statue of Count Ulrich the Well- 
Beloved, made in 1440, and formerly standing in the Market 
Square at Stuttgart, belongs to the earlier works, in which the 
new style is nobly and worthily displayed. The completion of 
the Convent Church at Stuttgart afforded, during the whole 
course of the fifteenth century, and especially towards its close, 
an ample opportunity for the employment of sculpture. The 
lectern and the splendid pulpit in this church, as well as the 
Apostle Portal, original in its design, and richly decorated, are 


1 Hdddoff, in the already-cited Schwabische Denkmale with numerous illustrations. 
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adorned with reliefs and statues, in which a strong realistic 
execution unites with a dignified conception to produce a most 
pleasing effect (Fig. 443). The very admirable Christ on the 
Mount of Olives at St. Leonard’s Church, at the same place, 
dates from the beginning of the following century (1501); as 
also a Christ on the Cross, the size of life, surrounded by the 




From the Apostle Portal 


From the Lectern. 


Fig. 443. Statues from the G>Ilegiate Church in Stuttgart. 


mourning figures of the Virgin, St. John, and the Magdalene, — 
a work in which a ra:re intensity of feeling shines out through 
its vigorous conception. Not less vigorous and versatile is the 
sculpture upon the gates and piers of the elegant Church of 
Our Lady at Esslingen, in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury (compare Fig. 327) ; and also that upon the gates of the 
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Minster at Ulm. Among the finest works of the Swabian school 
we may mention further the Sacrament House, or Pyx, of the 
year 1469, in the Minster at Ulm ; the Fountain in the Market 
Place, and the Baptismal Font in the Church, at Urach, the last 
executed in 1518 by a certain Master Christopher ; as well as 
the Font and the Holy Sepulchre in St. Mary’s Church at 
Reutlingen. 

The pulpit in the Cathedral at Freiberg, in the Erzgebirge, 
carved about 1470, — as original in design as it is masterly 
in execution, — belongs to the most excellent productions of 
this kind, which are to be classed, partly with architectural, 
partly with sculptured works. To the same category belongs 
the magnificent pulpit of the Minster at Strasburg, dating from 
the year i486 ; and the equally remarkable pulpit in St. Stephen’s 
at Vienna, the work of a Master Pilgram, and adorned with 
admirably-treated heads of the fathers of the Church. Besides 
these, numbers of richly-executed tabernacles and lecterns may 
be found in all parts of Germany, in a good state of preserva- 
tion. A series of fine mortuary .monuments in the Rhenish 
provinces present most excellent examples of the development 
of this style. The Monument of Rupert, Count Palatine (died 
1410), in the Church of the Holy Ghost at Heidelberg, belongs 
to the earlier specimens. Several of this class may be found in 
the Cathedral at Mayence.^ The Memorial Slab of Archbishop 
Conrad III. (1434) wavers between the traditional style of the 
period and a freer individual conception ; while in the Monu- 
ment of Diether von Isenburg (1482) originality triumphs, and 
appears more and more conspicuously in a long series of later 
monuments. There are many other works of the same sort in 
other churches. 

The Monument of King Louis of Bavaria, erected soon after 
1468 in the Church of Our Lady at Munich, is of great value, 
which, with all its perfect realistic accuracy, displays much 

1 See the fine work of H. Emden, — Der Dom zu Mainz und seine Denkmaler, in 56 
Photographien. Mainz, 1858. 
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noble feeling and free-flowing contours. The Maximilian Mu- 
seum at Augsburg contains some stone reliefs of this epoch, 
which show much purity of taste. 

The Franconian school produced one of the most famous 
masters of the time in Adam Krafft,^ who lived until 1 507, and 
worked chiefly in Nuremberg. His productions are character- 
ized by a vigorous, lifelike conception, clear-cut forms, and a 
touch of tender feeling, often rising into pathos. The some- 
what over-crowded grouping, and the lack of repose in the 



rig. 444- From the Seven Stations of Adam Krafft Sixth Station. Christ fainting beneath the 

Load of the Cross. 


broken lines of the drapery, are a tribute that all contempora- 
neous masters pay, more or less, to the curious taste of those 
about them ; and Krafft heightens this peculiarity by a certain 
thick-set, robust look about his figures. His earliest known 
works are the Seven Stations, on the road to the Churchyard of 


1 Sec the already dted work of Rettberg ; also Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 85, figs. 4-6 ; 
and the recent exceUent publication, — Fr. Wanderer, Adam Krafft und seine Schule. With 
sixty engravings on wood. Nuremberg, 1868. 
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St. John (Fig. 444), in which he has depicted the seven times 
repeated sinking of Christ beneath the burden of the Cross in 
powerful reliefs, with great spirit and striking energy of expres- 
sion (Fig. 445). A sequel to these important productions is the 
representation of Calvary, at the entrance to the churchyard, 
with the crucified Christ between the two Malefactors, — a scene 
full of dramatic pathos ; the form and face of the Redeemer 
bearing the impress of deep and noble feeling Of the groups 



PiS' 445* Head of the Savioor. Detail from the Sixth Station of Adam Krafft. (From 

Wanderer ) 


which formerly surrounded the cross, only the figures of 
Mary and St. John have been preserved, the upper portions 
very much weather-beaten and disfigured. Krafft's style de- 
velops an overpowering intensity of feeling in the relief of 
the history of the Passion, executed in 1492 for the Schreyer 
Monument on the exterior of St. Sebald’s Church ; the Entomb- 
ment of Christ, especially, being filled with a fervent devotional 
spirit. Joseph of Arimathaea and Nicodemus have reverently 
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lifted the body of the Lord, and are just in the act of consign- 
ing it to the sepulchre. At the sight, the grief of the desolate 
disciples breaks forth uncontrollably, — most passionately in 
the Magdalene, who, wringing her hands, sinks at the foot of 
the tomb ; but most intensely in the Mother, who once again 
presses her lips upon the face of her beloved Son rigfid in death. 
Somewhat later, in 1496, there appeared, like a reminiscence 
of these representations, that single scene from the Passion, 
portra)ring Christ sinking beneath the Cross, which may be 
seen on the first south-west pier of the nave of St. Sebald's. 
One of the most artistic works of this master is the stone 
pyx of the Church of St. Lorenz, which was executed between 
1496 and 1500. The substructure rests upon three powerful 
kneeling figures, representing the master and two of his work- 
men. From this base a slender, boldly-soaring Gothic spire 
mounts upward to the height of sixty-four feet from the ground, 
adorned with statuettes and scenes in relief, depicting the Pas- 
sion, and terminating at the summit in a finial strongly curving 
round upon itself. While engaged on this great monument, he 
executed some other work for the churches, among which the 
Pergerdorfer ^ Tomb in the Frauenkirche (1498) undoubtedly 
ranks first. It exhibits the Madonna, with the Child, as the 
Refuge of Christians,* crowned by two Angels ; while other 
Angels spread the mantle of the Mother of God above the 
representatives of all Christendom kneeling at her feet, and over 
the figures of the family of Pergerdorfer. A ray of heavenly 
glory illumines the face of Mary — lovely in its majesty — and 
the graciously smiling Child. The Coronation of the Virgin, 
at the entrance to the choir of the Church of Our Lady, gives 
evidence of the hand of this master ; and he repeats the same 
subject in 1501 in the grand alto-relievo of the Landauer Tomb 
in the Church of St. iEgidius. 

He proved with what a fresh and spirited simplicity of style 

[ 1 ** Pergenstorfer ” is the name given in Rettberg. Numberg’s Kunstleben, p. 93.] 

[s The Our Lady of Pity of the Italians, — Madonna Misericordia.] 
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he could seize upon and fix the events of every-day life in 
the charming relief of the Town Scales, executed in the year 
1497. The town-weigher stands in the midst, conscientiously 
noting the balancing of the beam, beneath which the maxim, 
^‘To thee as to every other,'' testifies to the strict maintenance 



Fig. 446. Relief, by Adam Krafft, on the Town Scales. Nurembeig. 


of fair play. To the left, an attendant is in the act of adding 
another weight ; while opposite to him the merchant whose 
bales of merchandise are about to have the duty settled upon 
them puts his hand reluctantly into his purse. It would not 
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be possible to present the transaction more forcibly, admirably, 
or pleasingly (Fig, 446). In the evening of his life, Krafft went 
back once more to the theme of the history of the Passion ; and 
in the very year of his death (1507), in the Hospital at Schwa- 
bach, executed for the Holzschuher Chapel in St. John’s 
Churchyard a group of fifteen life-size figures representing 
the Entombment of Christ. Joseph of Arimathaea, to whom 
the master has given his own grave and noble features, in 
deep agitation supports the sacred body of the Lord. The 
subordinate figures are of somewhat inferior workmanship, — 
possibly by the hand of apprentices. 

There lived contemporaneously with Krafft, at Wurzburg, 
another very skilful master, by name Tilmann Riemenschnei- 
der^ (about 1460 to 1531), whose style certainly does not equal 
in power that of the Nuremberg school, but nevertheless rises 
to a pathetic devoutness, and tenderness of feeling, in spite of 
the realistic constraints of contemporary taste. The statues 
of Adam and Eve and of the Apostles in the Frauenkirche 
at Wurzburg are able works, displaying, in parts, considerable 
dignity of character. His figures of the Madonna in the New 
Minster Church of the same place, and in the Pilgrims’ Chapel 
at Volkach, unite a charming delicacy with a certain fulness 
of form. The artist touches a chord of deep pathos in his 
representation of the Disciples mourning over the dead Christ ; 
one composition on this subject having been executed for the 
Church at Heidingsfeld, and another and more elaborate one 
for that at Maidbrunn (1525). From 1499 to 1513 he was 
engaged upon the marble Tomb of the Emperor Henry II. 
and his consort Cunigunde, for the Cathedral of Bamberg. 
The figures of both are represented as lying at rest upon the 
cover of the sarcophagus, in attitudes of quiet dignity ; while 
the sides of the tomb are adorned with scenes from their lives, 
done in relief, vigorously handled, in a powerfully realistic style. 
The marble Monument of Bishop Rudolph von Scherenberg, 

1 C. Becker : Life and Works of the Sculptor Tilmann Riemenschnader. Ldpzig, 1849. 
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in the Wurzburg Cathedral, just as admirable in its way, 
belongs to a somewhat earlier date, after 1495, and exhibits 
the figure of the bishop, cleverly individualized, but with rather 
heavy, hard drapery, lying beneath a Gothic canopy. On the 
other hand, the sculptor reaches a grand and dignified expres- 
sion, and an especially excellent execution, in the marble Tomb 
of Bishop Lawrence of Bibra, in the same church, and executed 
after 1519; while the modern architectural style, with its ten- 
dency to imitate the antique, appears in the conception of the 
whole. 

But decidedly the most stately monumental tomb of the 
whole epoch is the marble memorial to the Emperor Frederic 
III., in St. Stephen’s at Vienna, commenced in 1467 by Master 
Niclas Lerch of Leyden, and carried on after his death by 
Master Michael Dichter, by whom it was completed in 1513. 
The whole design appears to have been conceived in a spirit as 
original as it is grand. A richly-carved sarcophagus, on which 
lies extended the dignified and finely-executed figure of the 
emperor, in full regalia, with sceptre and imperial globe, is 
raised aloft upon a high and broadly-projecting base adorned 
with statuettes and reliefs. Although Gothic details are occa- 
sionally introduced, the composition, taken as a whole, suggests 
the style of the Renaissance, in the clearness, simplicity, and 
comprehensiveness of its execution. 

Other German memorial monuments, of the somewhat more 
recent date of the sixteenth century, unreservedly adopt the 
forms of the Renaissance in the arrangement of their entire 
design, having learned to combine with its forms the fresh 
originality and versatility of the preceding school in their 
figures. So, for example, the beautiful Monument of Johann 
Eltz and his Wife, in the Carmelite Church at Boppard (1548), 
and, a little earlier, the Tombs of two Archbishops in the Cathe- 
dral of Treves; again, in the year 1547, th^ Monument of Arch- 
bishop Albert in the Cathedral of Mayence, several tombs in 
the Church at Wertheim, and many others. In the latter part 
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of this century, a decorative treatment in the spirit of the 
Italian Renaissance begins to prevail in works of this class, 
which marks them, even at this early date, as belonging to the 
succeeding period. 


Works in Bronze, 

No school takes such a prominent position in the German 
metal-work of this epoch as that of Nuremberg ; and indeed, 
in the versatility of its artistic production in all departments, 
this ancient imperial city may claim almost the same rank 
for Germany as Florence does for Italy. Here, too, it was the 
endeavor to secure a thoroughly developed, typical embodiment 
of their ideas, which was the common, fundamental motive in 
the various attempts of the Nuremberg masters. But in no 
other department did this tendency attain to such perfection, 
such nobility of conception, and such refinement of execution, 
as it did in these works in bronze. An authentic tradition 
of the school attributes the germ of this development to the 
artist family of Vischer; and the special genius of one pre- 
eminently gifted and famous master carried the ideal of this 
school to a point of perfect attainment, which other productions 
of Northern art can scarcely be allowed to have so com- 
pletely reached. The earliest known work of this school is 
the bronze baptismal font in the Town Church at Wittenberg, 
the production of Hermann Vischer the elder ^ in 1457. Its 
design is Gothic, enriched with much exquisite ornamenta- 
tion, the most notable feature being the figures of the apostles 
which encircle it, — partly because one recognizes in their work- 
manship a happy suggestion of the simple contours of Gothic 
works ; partly that they evince a conscious, independent adop- 
tion of the antique methods in their drapery. 

The leading master of the Nuremberg school, and one of the 
greatest names in the whole range of German art, is the son 
of this same Hermann, the famous Peter Vischer, of whom we 


1 Illustrations in Schadow’s Wittembergs Denkmaler. Wittemberg, 1825. 
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know that he became a master in 1489, and died in 1529.* 
Among all the gifted artists of his time, Albert Diirer himself 
not excepted, he had the truest artistic perception, by means of 
which he breaks through the narrow bounds set by the taste 
of the time, and with untiring aspiration attains to a purity 
and transparency, a dignity and nobility of style, which stand 
alone and unrivalled, throughout that whole long epoch, in the 
countries of the North. The earliest undoubted work from 
his hand is the Tomb of Archbishop Ernest in Magdeburg 
Cathedral, completed in 1495, — a sarcophagus adorned with 
figures of the apostles and other sculptures, the form of the 
archbishop reposing upon the top. In this, more than in any 
other work, the artist shows the harsh characteristics and the 
sharpness of treatment peculiar to contemporaneous Nurem- 
berg art ; but the figures of the apostles already give evidence 
of his own strong innate sense of the beautiful. The monu- 
mental tablet of Bishop John, in the Cathedral of Breslau, 
of about the same time (1496), inclines towards the same type 
of conception. Other monuments of this earlier epoch, not 
positively to be attributed to this artist, exhibit, nevertheless, 
a free progress in the simple, pure style of his father. A good 
deal of this work was modelled by other artists, and only cast 
in the foundry of the Vischers ; for instance, the Monument of 
Bishop George II. in Bamberg Cathedral, completed in 1506, 
and conforming in its general conception to the older style. 

The famous masterpiece of Vischer, the Tomb of St. Sebald, 
in the church of that saint at Nuremberg,^ executed by the 
master and his five sons (from 1508 to 1519), marks a decided 
turning-point in his artistic career. A sketch of its plan had 
been made as early as 1488, by his hand, as it appears, though 
it has been groundlessly ascribed to Veit Stoss. According to 
that, the monument was to have been a slender structure in 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 85, figs. 7-1 1. A recent work in photography, with text, 
Ity W. Liibke. Nuronberg. Folio. 

^ Engraved by Reindel. Compare Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 85, figs. 7-10. 
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the conventional Gothic manner, tapering to three pyramidal 
points. If it were true, as has been asserted without the 
slightest grounds, that economical reasons only defeated the 
execution of this project, favoring thereby the present design, 
we should certainly regard this as a most fortunate circum- 
stance, since to it, next to the matured and fully-developed 



Fig^ 447. The Tomb of St Sebald By Peter Vischer and bis Sons. In the Church of St SebaH 

Nurembeig. 


artistic spirit of the artist, we are indebted for a work which 
stands alone, differing from all others, while the original project, 
if carried out, would have resulted in pure commonplace. The 
very conception of the work exhibits the master in all his free- 
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dom and originality of thought^ The sarcophagus, which is 
of an earlier period, rests upon a base, the sides of which are 
decorated with representations, in relief, from the life of the 
saint. This central feature of the tomb is enclosed within a 
graceful structure, rising with eight slenderly soaring piers, 
and crowned by three rich canopies. While this last feature 
is freely modelled upon the plan of the monuments of the 



Fig. 448. Relief from the Tomb of St Sebald. The Saint warms himself at a Fire made of 

Icicles. 


thirteenth century, where such crowning canopies are usual, 
the design of the whole edifice is in the light, slender style 
of the Gothic ; and the construction, in its details, suggests the 
daintiest beauty of the Renaissance (Fig. 447). These vary- 
ing elements, however, are interblended after so intelligent, 
free, and spirited a fashion, that, in this regard alone, the work 


1 It certainly is a proof of curious one-sidedness in Rettberg, when he says that “it is 
rather arbitrarily and tastelessly trimmed and polished.” See Rettberg’s Kunstleben, p. 150. 
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is worthy of the highest admiration. But the versatility of the 
master’s genius is more splendidly exemplified in the singu- 
larly opulent plastic decoration with which he has invested 
the tomb from top to bottom. 

The reliefs on the sides of the base (compare Fig. 448) ^ are 
treated with a simplicity enlivened by a charming grace and 



naiveti, and are unequalled in the North — one might almost 
say in Italy — in their accurate conception of the relievo style. 
The shrine rests — a happy idea of the artist — upon twelve 

[1 See the Legend of St. Sebald. Nuremb^g. H. Hostzel. I5i4< Rettberg gives 
ID abstract of the legend in his Kunstleben, p. 150.] 
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gigantic snails, who carry it upon the backs of their strong 
shells ; while the richly ornate base exhibits a multitude of ad- 
mirably executed little figures, — lions couchant, all manner 
of mythological and fabulous creatures, nymphs and genii, 
antique heroes, Old-Testament worthies, and the allegorical 
forms of the cardinal virtues. En- 


tablatures, spandrels, and every 
available corner of the structure, 
are likewise peopled with countless 
tiny beings. There are sconces for 
lights at the four corners, in the 
shape of the fabled mermaidens, 
which, like every thing else on the 
monument, exhibit a perfect grace 
and lightness in conception and exe- 
cution. 

In small niches upon the finely 
wrought piers stand the figures of 
the apostles, in the design of which 
the master has reached the highest 
freedom and grandeur of style. In 
the noble flow of the drapery we 
see traces of the idealism of the 
fourteenth century, though in a puri- 
fied and exalted fashion, and joined 
with a classic simplicity and refine- 
ment of feeling, and with a complete 
knowledge of the human form, which 
lend a lofty beauty to the marked 
individuality of the figures, such as 
is only equalled by Lorenzo Ghiberti 
(compare Fig. 449). At one end of 



Fig. 450. Peter Vischer. From his 
Tomb of St. Sebald. 


the base the artist has delineated the unpretending but dig- 


nified figure of St. Sebald ; and at the other he appears 


himself in his every-day dress as a workman, with his cap 
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and leather apron (Fig. 450). The piers do not run into 
finials as in the Gothic, but are crowned with twelve statues 
of prophets ; while upon the middle baldachin — the culminat- 
ing point of the entire structure — stands the Christ-Child, 
holding the globe. And thus the master has succeeded in blend- 
ing the mediaeval cycle of deep thought and idealism on the one 
side, and the aspiration of his own era toward a method which 
is more true to nature on the other, with the grace of antique 
forms and ideas ; so that he produces a charmingly harmonious 
whole. 

Vischer identifies himself still more emphatically in his later 
works with the tendency towards the antique, which had already 
spread far beyond the borders of Italy, diffusing itself in count- 
less artistic influences of all kinds; though he stands apart 
among those rare spirits, who, however much they may borrow 
here and there, yield up no whit of their own originality, or of 
the naivete and vital energy of their native art. He was just 
enough akin in soul to that art to have saved himself, from the 
very beginning of his artistic life, from the eccentricity, the fan- 
tastic caprices, and the often clumsy singularities, of his German 
contemporaries. One of his most finished works is his splendid 
relief in the Cathedral at Regensburg,^ dating from the year 
1521, — Christ comforting the mourning sisters of Lazarus, — 
pathetic in its truthful simplicity, full of expressive intensity, 
and of fine, distinct grouping ; less studied in the style of its 
relievo than Ghiberti, though nearly as noble and free in every 
other way. A relief of the Coronation of the Virgin, dating 
from the same year, in the Cathedral of Erfurth, and repeated in 
the Palace Chapel at Wittenberg, is less remarkable for noble 
sentiment and ideal beauty. Besides these, two tombs among 
the master's last works are worthy of mention, — that of Cardi- 
nal Albert of Brandenburg, in the Collegiate Church at Aschaf- 
fenburg, prepared while this prince was yet alive, in 1525 ; and 
the Monument to Frederic the Wise, Elector of Saxony, in the 


1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 65, fig. i. 
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Palace Chapel at Wittenberg, executed in 1527, especially fine 
and masterly in its finished execution. A statuette of Apollo, 
in the Art School at Nuremberg, spirited and vigorous, though 
somewhat hard in its modelling, as well as a relievo of Orpheus 
and Eurydice in the Art Room of the Berlin Museum, are speci- 
mens of the original way in which Peter Vischer occasionally 
handled antique subjects. 

Besides these numerous and important works, there are a few 
others to be added to the list, which undoubtedly originated 
in the studio of this master, but do not bear the stamp of 
his hand quite so unmistakably, betraying at times a certain 
inequality of treatment. Among these are the Tombs of the 
Counts of Henneberg in the Church at Romhild, near Meinin- 
gen ; ^ the one of Count Otto IV,, executed after 1480, being, 
perhaps, a juvenile production of the artist ; while that of Her- 
mann VIII. and his consort Elizabeth, finished after 1507, ex- 
hibits Vischer’s characteristics very prominently in the principal 
figures, and should undoubtedly be ascribed to him. There is 
also the double Tomb of the Elector John Cicero, in the Cathe- 
dral at Berlin, bearing the date 1530 and the name Johann 
Vischer ; but the older portion cannot be considered the pro- 
duction of the great master. Finally, we may mention the 
tablet representing the Entombment of Christ, in the Church 
of St. iEgidius at Nuremberg (1522), some portions of which 
are very beautiful ; while the design, as well as the execution, 
of the incomparably beautiful body of Christ, foreshortened in 
flat relievo, betrays the master’s own hand. Johann Vischer, 
above alluded to, executed in 1530 the noble bronze relief of a 
St. Mary preserved in the Foundation Church at Aschaffenburg. 
But the fine Tomb of the Elector John in the Palace Chapel at 
Wittenberg (1534) must be assigned to another son, Hermann 
Vischer the younger. The treatment of drapery in this work 
is no longer quite free from mannerism ; and this tendency 

^ Dobner : Die chernen Denkmale in der Stiftsldrche zu Romhild, &c. With illustrations. 
Munich, 1840. 
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appears still more strongly in the Tomb of Bishop Sigismund 
of Lindenau (died 1544), in the Cathedral at Merseburg, — the 
work of the same artist, according to the monogram it bears. 
Besides, we know of Hermann that he had been in Italy, and 
had brought thence a number of designs ; so that from this side 
as well, came a direct familiarity with the art of the South. The 
Tomb of Count Eitel Friedrich of Zollern and his consort Mag- 
dalena of Brandenburg in the Town Church at Hechingen (1570) 
seems to point to Peter Vischer as its artist. It is nearly allied 
to the later Tomb at Romhild, and quite its equal in beauty and 
freedom of treatment. It is impossible to decide at present as 
to whether the contemporaneous Monument of Cardinal Fred- 
eric in the Cathedral of Cracow was a production of the Vischer 
workshop. 

However, there can hardly be a doubt that the two colossal 
bronze figures of King Arthur and Theodoric, on the Monu- 
ment of the Emperor Maximilian, in the Foundation Church 
at Innsbruck, are the work of Peter Vischer's hand.^ This 
tomb, one of the most extensive and magnificent sculptured 
monuments in the world, was begun in 1508 in pursuance of 
an idea of the art-loving emperor, and under the direction 
of his court-painter, Gilg Sesslschreiber of Augsburg. The 
twenty-eight colossal bronze statues of the ancestors of the 
imperial house, and of half-legendary mediaeval heroes, which 
surround in formal rows the monument proper, were the first 
to be begun. The noblest of these are the Statues of Arthur 
and Theodoric, executed in 1513: their superb bearing, deli- 
cate proportions, and perfect execution (the last applying espe- 
cially to Arthur), prove them the work of Peter Vischer’s 
hand. Besides these, the greater number of the female figures 
are remarkable for graceful pose, and richly-figured and softly- 
flowing drapery. Of these, according to Schonherr’s investi- 
gations, the nobly-simple Eleanora, Cimburgis, Cunigunde, and 

1 According to recent researches instituted and induced by me. Compare, on this sub- 
ject, my History of Sculpture, second edition. DenkimQer der Kunst, plate 86, fig. 2 . 
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Mary of Burgundy, are attributed to Gilg ; and among the 
male statues he executed King Philip, Duke Ernest, Theodo* 
bertus. King Rudolph, and the kneeling figure of the Emperor 
Maximilian, which was recast at a later period ; and the same 
artist prepared, besides, the models for the figures of Duke 
Charles and Philip of Burgundy. These works all belong to 
the most admirable of the series ; while the other figures, and 
especially the statues of knights, generally less successful in 
treatment, — some being clumsily thick-set, some insipid or too 
fantastic, but all in wonderfully rich costumes, — wiere executed 
by other hands, after the gifted but too frivolous artist had 
been discharged in 1518. Steffen and Melchior Godl, as well 
as Gregor Loffler, are particularly mentioned as the casters of 
these figures. The last-named cast in 1549 the Statue of 
Chlodwig, modelled by Christoph Amberger. On account 
of the vastness of the work, it made but slow progress ; and 
the whole was not completed before the second half of the 
century : for, in addition to all the rest, there were twenty- 
three bronze images of the patron saints of the House of Aus- 
tria, each about two feet high, intended at first to be a part 
of the monument, but now separate from it, and ranged in 
the Silver Chapel of the Church. These too, though without 
any special delicacy of conception, were skilful, lifelike produc- 
tions. The whole work was brought to a close with* the superb 
marble cenotaph, upon which kneels the noble and spiritual 
bronze statue of the emperor in prayer. This, as well as the 
statues of the four cardinal virtues which surround the em- 
peror, finely treated in a style inclining to the antique, was 
designed by Alexander Colin of Mechlin, and cast by Hans 
Lendenstrauch of Munich (1572). The emperor’s statue was 
soon after recast (in 1582) by an Italian, — Lodovico Scalza, 
called Del Duca. Colin finally executed twenty of the marble 
reliefs which cover the monument, the first four of which are 
from the hand of Gregory and Peter Abel of Cologne. These 
productions, setting forth heroic deeds and famous events in 
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the emperor’s life, are composed, according to the ideas of the 
time, in a purely picturesque style, with crowded grouping : 
nevertheless, they are pleasing on account of ^ their elegant and 
dainty miniature-like execution, as well as because of many 
fresh, lifelike traits, and the brilliant technical excellence of the 
carving. As a whole, this colossal monument is unique of its 
kind. 

The Tombs of the Saxon Princes in the choir of Freiberg 
Cathedral form a grand monument of the sculpture of this 
period. They begin with Henry the Pious (died 1541), anfl 
contain, in a setting of the rich marble architecture of the 
Renaissance, six gilded bronze statues of princes and prin- 
cesses, as well as the figures of Charity and Justice, — vigorous 
productions, of highly-spirited and original conception, though 
inclining, even here, to the prevailing ideal style. Thus, in the 
later decades of the century, there appeared in the department 
of bronze work the forerunners and heralds of that revolution 
which we have indicated above as a turning-point in the history 
of German sculpture, and the description of whose monuments 
will be reserved for the following chapter. 

B. IN FRANCE, SPAIN, AND ENGLAND. 

The plastic art of the remaining countries outside of Italy 
will need an immense amount of further study and investigation 
before any thing like a connected survey of its development can 
be attempted. In the mean while we will take up the few scat- 
tered notes which are at hand concerning it. 

In France,^ the influence of realism, as early as the latter part 
of the fourteenth century, is proved by the works at Dijon 
already described. In the course of the following epoch this 
tendency became especially strong and important, though it was 
often associated with an amiable softness and mildness of ex- 
pression. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the meth- 


I Dcakn^er der Kunst, plate 80. Compare my History of Scniptnre, second edition. 
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ods of the Italian Renaissance began to enter into the art-spirit 
of the time, and were applied with special opulence and dignity 
to tomb-monuments. As specimens of sculpture, many richly- 
executed choir-stalls have been preserved, like those in the 
Cathedral of Amiens, the work of Jean Trupin, and in many 
other churches. Carving in stone is developed with great rich- 
ness and beauty : this is partly shown in the reliefs used in the 
ornamentation of choir-screens, which generally (as in the Cathe- 
dral of Chartres, and even more in that of Amiens, about 1531) 
Ifesplay a somewhat confused and crowded style of grouping ; but 
it is especially in some of the exceedingly rich sepulchral monu- 
ments of the time thatVealism finds a noble and true expres- 
sion. To the earlier of these works belongs the Tomb of Duke 
John the Fearless and his consort, begun in 1444, but not fin- 
ished until 1461, and now transferred to the Museum of Dijon 
from the Carthusian Cloister of that city. The superb Monu- 
ments of the Princes in the Church of Brou date back to 1504, 
and compel admiration as much for the perfect delicacy of their 
execution as for the spirituality of their conception. The 
double Monument of the two Cardinals d’Amboise, in the 
Cathedral at Rouen, is not less splendid and artistic, with its 
original blending of mediaeval and antique treatment, the work 
of Roullant de Roux (after 1510). The Monument of Louis 
XII., and his consort Anne of Brittany, in St. Denis at Paris, 
belongs to a somewhat later period (about 1530), and was the 
work of the admirable artist, Jean Juste of Tours.* The plan 
perfected in Italy for similar monuments is most successfully 

[1 For much valuable information on the family of the Justes, with illustrations of their 
works, see the Gazette des Beaux-Arts for November and December, 1875, April and 
May, 1876, — a series of articles by M. Anatole de Montaiglon. The learned author of these 
articles considers it established that the Justes were Florentines. There were three sculptors ot 
the name, — Antoine and Jean, two brothers, and Juste de Juste, the son of Antoine. Jean 
appears to have been the most eminent of the three ; and he is the only one of whose value we 
can judge by any thing that remains. His principal work is the Tomb of Louis XII., in the 
Church of St. Denis, near Paris ; and on this his brother and nephew would appear to have 
worked with him.] 
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and splendidly employed here. The monument consists of an 
open arcade structure, with the two expressive and noble marble 
statues of the dead sovereigns kneeling upon its upper platform. 
But between the arched openings the eye falls upon the figures 
of both lying outstretched in all the fearful truthfulness of 
death, executed with the distinct purpose of producing such an 
effect, as if casts had been made of the corpses themselves. 
Here is Northern realism in its austerest aspect. The sub- 
structure is adorned with images of apostles and other sculp- 
tured work by a less famous hand. An earlier work of the 
same master is the delicate and charming tomb, in the Ca- 
thedral of Tours, of two princes of the royal house, who died 
in infancy ; and finally, and which may probably be ascribed to 
him, the unrivalled figures of the Minister Louis de Poncher, 
and his consort Roberte Legendre, in the Museum of the 
Louvre. 

The tendency towards the antique, already noticeable in 
these instances, and constantly encouraged by means of the 
influence of the numerous artists who were invited into 
France from Italy, spread more unrestrainedly than ever 
towards the middle of the sixteenth century. Those works 
which were related in conception and character of form to 
mediaeval art became now the exception rather than the rule ; 
as, for instance, a group of the Entombment in the crypt of 
Bourges Cathedral (154S), as the productions of an unassum- 
ing Provencal artist, G. Richier, who has left a Calvary in the 
Church of Hatton-le-Chitel (1523), and, of later date, the Tomb 
of Duke Ren6 of Chalons in St. fitienne at Bar-le-Duc (after 
1544). The majority of the artists were employed at court, 
and consequently confine themselves mostly to the style of the 
Renaissance, in such favor there at the time ; as is the case 
with the illustrious Pierre Bontemps, who executed the Tomb 
of Francis I. in St. Denis in 1552, modelled after that of Louis 
XII., though surpassing it in magnificence. The superb deco- 
rations of the Palace of Fontainebleau especially engaged the 
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genius and industry of a number of able artists, known under 
the name of “the Fontainebleau school.” The chief of this 
group is Jean Goujon (1515-72), whose sculptures exhibit 
perfect grace in their tender and elegant treatment of form. 
His are the delicate and noble reliefs of the Fontaine des 
Innocents, in the Museum of the Louvre at Paris ; his, also, 
the somewhat affected representation of Diane de Poictiers, 
mistress of Henry IL, who is portrayed in the character of 
the real Diana, according to the idea of the time, — entirely 
nude, and reposing beside a magnificent stag. This statue was 
originally in the Ch&teau of Anet, but is now also in the 
Louvre, where there are a number of other works by this 
artist. 

Germain Pilon was active in the same direction, having been 
engaged upon the Monument of Henry IL (from 1564 to 1583) 
in the Church of St. Denis. Somewhat earlier (1560) he pro- 
duced the three exaggerated figures of the Graces, now in the 
Museum of the Louvre, but which formerly supported the urn 
containing the heart of Henry II. in the Church of the Celes- 
tines. These and other works of the same versatile artist, 
though giving abundant proof of great lightness of style, and 
mastery of technique, testify at the same time to the fact 
that the period of simplicity in French art had forever disap- 
peared, giving place to a studied, affected style, amounting even 
to mannerism. The Italian Ponzio, who occupies a not unim- 
portant position in the contemporary French school as Maltre 
Ponce, did some part of the work on the Monument of Henry 
II. ; and so did Frimin Roussel, who also worked at Fon- 
tainebleau. Jean Cousin and Barth61emy Prieur belong to 
this group ; many of their fine sculptures in the Louvre col- 
lection giving evidence that this class of art was long able to 
maintain itself in its integrity, thanks to the noble simplicity 
of its style. 

In the Netherlands, the splendid development of painting 
seems to have been detrimental to the productiveness of sculp* 
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ture : still a few monuments give a favorable impression of the 
skill of artists as it was manifested in such different opportuni- 
ties as were offered them. The Monument to Mary of Bur- 
gundy in the Church of Our Lady at Bruges, done by Jan de 
Baker in 1495 (a work nobly true to nature), and the later 
addition to it (1558) of the Monument of Charles the Bold, in 
a singularly flat style of treatment, are both important speci- 
mens of bronze casting. A finely-conceived and delicately- 
executed marble tomb of the year 1544 may be seen in a side 
chapel of St. James at Bruges ; and the chimney-piece of the 
Palace of Justice in the same place (1529) is a superb specimen 
of fantastic carving. 

Spain ^ is rich in sculptured works of this epoch, in which a 
mediaeval style of composition is often united with a tendency 
toward the antique ; the combination producing a magnificent, 
fantastic effect. This is especially true of the loftily towering 
carved altars, whose construction agrees in detail with the style 
of the Renaissance ; though they may be said to have, on the 
whole, a Gothic tendency. Numberless statues in niches, to 
say nothing of picturesquely-treated reliefs, adorn these richly- 
executed works. To the most costly altars of this epoch 
belongs the high altar of the Cathedral at Toledo, executed 
about 1500, dazzling in its gilding and rainbow-hued decorations. 
Nor are the mortuary monuments of this epoch less sumptuous, 
— sarcophagi covered with brilliant decorations and reliefs, and 
crowned with detached figures which surround the reposing 
forms of the deceased. Of this character are the tombs exe- 
cuted by Gil de Silo^ in 1490, in the Carthusian Monastery at 
Miraflores, for King John II., his consort, and the infante Don 
Alonzo. The style afteirwards became more simple, owing to 
the influence of Raphael and Michel Angelo; while imagina- 
tive and lifelike freshness still lingers agreeably about the 
decorative portions. Of such a class, especially, are the works 


1 Dcnlcmaler der Kunst, plate 86. 
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of Alonzo Berruguete (1480-1562), famous as architect, sculp- 
tor, and painter. The Church of St. John the Baptist at 
Toledo possesses a superb Tomb of the grand inquisitor and 
archbishop, Don Juan Tavera, erected by this artist. The 
reliefs here deserve particular commendation for the noble sim- 
plicity of their style. 

As for England,' some good examples of the prevalence of 
realistic ideas may be discovered, especially in tomb-monu- 
ments, which here, following the mediaeval taste, took the form 
of bronze tablets, with the figures of the deceased engraved 
upon them. The Tomb of Richard Beauchamps in the Church 
of Warwick is more carefully and richly executed : indeed, it 
surpasses all contemporaneous English monuments. To be 
sure, the statue of the knight, cast by William Austen, is 
somewhat stiff ; but the head is clear-cut and lifelike. The 
tomb-slab was executed by Thomas Stevyns, the marble sarcoph- 
agus by John Bourd; and the carving and gilding were assigned 
to Bartholomew Lambespring. 

There are also occasional carvings in wood, particularly some 
sharp and characteristically treated reliefs in the Church at 
Barnak, which should be mentioned among works of this class. 
With the fifteenth century, however, Italian artists appear, who 
transplant the style of their own land to England. Among 
these is Pietro Torrigiano, who completed, although with the 
assistance of a number of English workers, the exceedingly 
fine Monument of Henry VII. for the chapel bearing that 
king’s name in Westminster Abbey. The somewhat earlier 
Monument to Henry’s mother, also in the abbey, appears to 
be from the same hand. A good many other Italian artists, 
especially Benedetto da Rovezzano, were active in England 
after 1530; but English sculpture was not destined at this 
period to attain to any lasting or independent importance. 


1 Denkmaler der Kimst, plate 86. 
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2. PAINTING. 

In the North, as in Italy, painting was the favorite art of this 
epoch, and attained the greatest importance, especially in Ger- 
many and the Netherlands. But, although the same tendency 
of the age found expression in this art as in the others, there 
was a vast difference, both in the manner of its manifestation 
and in the results to which it led. The begii^ng of modern 
painting in the North with Hubert van Eyck is so glorious, so 
untrammelled and magnificent, that the corresponding period 
in Italy, under Masaccio and Mantegna, scarcely bears compari- 
son with it. The founder of modern painting in the North 
stands upon as lofty a Jieight as that of any other pioneer 
genius, — a height which he has reached not only by the adapta- 
tion and improvement of the ancient discovery of oil-painting, 
and its subsequent perfect and masterly application and em- 
ployment, but also by his elevation of style, which united the 
ancient lofty ideal with the youthful freshness of a quickened 
feeling for nature. He even goes a step in advance of the Ital- 
ian masters. Without doing violence to the sacred character of 
a subject, — on the contrary, he holds steadfastly to the pro- 
found range of thought of earlier art, — he transplants his fig- 
ures into the realities of a cheerful life. He releases them from 
the bondage of the invariable gold background, and in its stead 
surrounds them with the springtide glories of nature. All of 
this he accomplishes with a vigor and intensity such as the con- 
temporaneous Italian art never attained to. At the same time, 
he never lost sight of any essential features throughout the 
whole endless variety embraced by his artistic vision, and never 
permitted himself to degenerate into mere pettiness. 

If, with such beginnings. Northern painting never reached 
the height of development attained by that of Italy ; if it after 
ward did penance for the great genius of Hubert van Eyck, 
and, in some respects, retrograded' rather than advanced, — the 
reasons for this are very diverse. To begin with, it was of 
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direct consequence that painting in the North had long been 
deprived of the opportunity offered by the extended wall-sur- 
faces, upon which it could have set forth larger cycles of thought, 
and gained practice in connected historical compositions. To 
the exclusive culture of the Gothic, more than to any thing else, 
It is owing that Painting in the North was deprived of opportu- 
nities for extensive exercise of her powers, and that the very 
fountain of her life was dried up. The artists of the time 
were thrown back upon the painting of illuminations and panel- 
pictures, and were thus deprived more and more of the oppor- 
tunity to depict life-size figures, and to represent life in its 
broader phases. What is more, the passion for wood-carvings 
upon the altars, which we have already considered, limited the 
opportunity of painting even in this narrow field, and confined 
it almost entirely to the adornment of the wings of the trip- 
tychs, or even merely of the outsides of the wings. It therefore 
follows, that, as a rule, the wood-carvings upon these altars pos- 
sessed more artistic value than the paintings. 

It is true, that, in such small panel-pictures, the art could 
develop in the direction of delicacy and refinement ; the inex- 
haustible charms of nature could be set ioxih co7i amore ; the 
old German love for trees and plants and flowers, and blades 
of grass, and leaves, could find hearty satisfaction, and, where 
humanity was the theme, could lay most stress upon depth of 
sentiment, upon what was spiritual and emotional. In all these 
respects. Northern painting had its undoubted advantages ; but 
it belittled them by losing all taste for broad effects and for 
what was great and essential, by going into an over-realistic 
style in the treatment of the least important details, and often 
degenerating into mere trifling, and all manner of extraordinary 
pettiness. The figures represented lack naturalness. The faces, 
to be sure, in their delicate perfection often have an expression 
of life which is the result of a sharply-marked individuality ; 
but the imperfectly-drawn bodies, with their angular movements, 
cannot properly interpret this spiritual elevation. We must 
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add to this the rich dress of the time, which appears helplessly 
heavy because of the prevailing fondness for stiff stuffs, — for 
velvets, silks, brocades, and satins. This produces those hard, 
angular, involved folds, which were exaggerated to the last de. 
gree by the vulgar tastelessness of the day, and the fancy foi 
every thing fantastic and overloaded, which made either sim^ 
plicity or beauty impossible. 

In no respect had the life of the community in the North, 
at that time, assumed the noble, liberal proportions which the 
influence of a cultivated aristocracy, and the splendor of mod- 
ern sovereigns, had imparted to it in the powerful Italian cities. 
The wealth of the commercial cities of the North had resulted 
in an almost barbaric display, which had found its appropriate 
tasteless expression in the gaudy, elaborate, overladen costume 
of the period. The accomplished grace, the courteous manners, 
innate in the Italian, and possessed alike by all classes, were 
then, as now, unusual at the North ; besides which, the South- 
ern races were then, even more than now, superior to the 
Northern nations in ; personal beauty. These circumstances 
were most directly reflected in their works of art. There was 
an utter lack, in the North, of that culture which regarded art 
as the highest adornment of life. Magistrates and princes 
attained but seldom to that lofty stand-point, which, in Italy, 
called forth those vast monumental productions on which Italian 
art was nourished into greatness. It followed, as a matter of 
course, that the Northern artist did not enjoy the independence 
which was his in Italy. Albrecht Diirer gives us a most trust- 
worthy evidence of this in writing from Venice to his friend 
Pirkheimer : Oh, how I shall freeze up again when I turn 
my back on this sunshine ! Here I am a lord : at home I am 
a nobody.” The mercantile and mechanical way of life of the 
North, with its narrowness, fettered the artist, and made free 
progress almost impossible even to the boldest spirits. 

It was due to all these causes that Northern painting clung 
to the stand-point of the fifteenth century, with all its nar- 
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rowness, degenerated very generally into a mere mechanical 
dryness, and so put almost insurmountable obstacles in the 
way of even those great masters who were born into Northern 
art about the beginning of the following century, even in that 
of an Albrecht ‘Diirer ; so that they expended their best time 
and strength in combating them, without succeeding in freeing 
themselves from the thraldom of the na^w tenc^cy of the 
age. And at this crisis Luther’s great revolution swept over 
the land, and, taking hold of all earnest and thoughtful souls, 
turned them aside from calm, artistic effort. To gain the high- 
est good of liberty of conscience, the North had to sacrifice, 
for many years, the fairest gifts of art. 

But although painting in the North fell so far behind that 
of Italy in merit, owing to these manifold causes working 
both from without and from within, still it possessed its own 
peculiar advantages, which gave it an independent significance, 
in spite of all its formal constraint of manner, and its pre- 
disposition to exaggerate things unessential and petty details. 
Chief among these are the warmth and depth of sentiment 
which glow even through the imperfect forms ; simplicity 
and truthfulness, united with an inherent singleness of purpose 
and genuineness : these are qualities, which, to be sure, cannot 
supply the lack of beauty, but which, by their strong moral 
excellence, may have a strengthening effect, and may atone 
for much. But, above all, we are impressed with the truly 
inexhaustible wealth of individuality which appeals to us in 
the works of Northern painters with a force and versatility 
such as is not found in those of any other school or epoch. 
Besides this, there was the popularizing tendency, which was 
characteristic of Northern art, and which was especially instru- 
mental in the splendid development of the reproductive arts, 
— engraving on copper, and wooiisngraving. By their means 
the artists could speak intelligibly to the whole people, and 
diffuse their ideas far and wide, so that they were received 
by all, and appropriated by all ; and thus, by this constant 
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interchange of thought, they were confirmed in the vigorous, 
popular form of expression which was originally inherent in 
them. Thus it may be said that Northern art was essentially 
demqcratic, whereas the art of the Italians was more aristo- 
cratic ; and we recognize in this fact an analogy which also 
holds good in other departments of intellectual life. To con- 
clude : the German intellect inclines at this period, more strong- 
ly than ever before, toward the domain of the fantastic, and in 
many of its productions, especially the celebrated Dances of 
Death, and works of that nature, reaches a climax of powerful 
and effective humor to which no other people has attained, — 
not even the Italian. 

A. THE SCHOOLS OF THE NETHERLANDS.^ 

Flanders, the great commercial country, was destined to be 
the birthplace of modern pamting in the North/^ Trade and 
manufactures of all kinds flourished in its ancient and wealthy 
cities from an early date, and foreign commercial nations found 
a market here for the exchange of their products. Moreover, 
here was a court which was one of the most remarkable of 
that age for splendor, display, and influence, and which care- 
fully encouraged this new revival in art. It is not improbable 
that the ancient and long-celebrated school of missal-illuminat- 
ors on the shores of the Maas bore a prominent part in the 
development of Flemish painting; while, on the other hand, 
the sculptures on the tombstones at Tournay had already pro- 
duced a direct influence in another direction, — towards a natu- 
ral and lifelike conception and treatment of the human figure. 
And, if once the artist's eyes were opened to a realizing sense 
of his surroundings, the brilliant, rich, and manifold life that 

Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 8i. 

2 H. G. Hotho: Die Malerschule Hubert’s Van Eyck. Vol. ii., first part. Berlin, 1858. 
Sdmaase: Niederlandische Briefe. Stuttgart, 1834. Crowe and Cavalcaselle : The Early 
Flemish Painters. London, 1862. Waagen: Ueber Hubert und Jan van Eyck. Breslau, 
1822. A. Michids .* Histoire de la Peinture Flamande. 4 vols. Brussels, 1845. 

Van Eyck’s Altar von Gent. G. Schauer. Berlin. With text by H. G Hotho.] 
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reached its height in the Flemish cities could not fail to have a 
strong influence on the development of such a tendency. It 
was not in vain that the artist saw here the representatives of 
the most diverse commercial nations — Germans, Italians, 
Sclaves and Prussians, Spaniards and Portuguese — engaged 
in busy traffic in the market-places of Bruges and Ghent. The 
observation was quickened, and the eye educated, by the endless 
diversity in physiognomy, bearing, dress, and manners. 

A new and decided impulse, under these favoring circum- 
stances, was given to painting by an artist who exerted a more 
direct influence upon his whole epoch than has almost any 
other painter, and who carried with him the whole art of 
painting of his century to new and surprising developments. 
Hubert van Eyck was born, as far as can be ascertained, 
somewhere about the year 1366, and probably in the little 
village of Maaseyck. He seems to have belonged to an 
ancient family of painters; and not only his brother, but his 
sister as well, was an artist. Very little, however, is known of 
the private life of the great master ; and we can only be sure of 
the one fact, that he was engaged during the latter part of his 
life in executing the masterpiece of his career in Ghent, 
whereas he probably spent the intermediate portion of his life 
in Bruges. But there can be no possible uncertainty as 
to his claims to consideration as the founder of an entirely 
new school of painting. In the character of his subjects he 
identified himself with the thoughtful, symbolic art-method of 
the middle ages, and he succeeded in enlarging and deepen- 
ing this method by his own intellectual force ; but at the 
same time he threw himself boldly into the study of actual 
life. He placed his sacred scenes amid natural surroundings 
as fresh and beautiful as the springtime, and reproduced with 
careful accuracy the characteristics of his time and country in 
the features and apparel of his sacred characters, and in their 
dwellings and domestic surroundings. For the novel require- 
ments of his art he invented new aids in the preparation and 
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employment of colors. He made marvellous progress in the 
use of oil as a medium, through which it now became possible 
to secure a depth and clearness of tone heretofore unknown, 
and an incomparably delicate gradation of colors. The addition 
of an excellent varnish aided to give to his coloring a freshness 
and brilliancy ; so that his pictures amazed all his contempora- 
ries by their complete resemblance to reality. Thus, as always, 
the development of mechanical methods grew out of the in- 
crease of intellectual requirements. 

The importance of this artist is early indicated in a picture 
in the Municipal Gallery of Madrid, which has only recently 
been ascribed to him, and which, according to the judgment of 
experts, is only his as regards composition, and not as regards 
execution.^ A noble and richly-proportioned Gothic building, 
with arcades and slender turrets, forms the frame and the 
divisions of the whole, so as to resemble the altar-pieces of 
mediaeval times. Above, under a light and graceful canopy, 
God the Father is enthroned, majestic yet mild in look, and 
enveloped in voluminous, flowing, and splendid robes. The 
Lamb lies upon the steps of the throne. The Virgin is on the 
right, reading in a book of prayers, in an attitude of meek 
humility. On the left, the graceful, youthful figure of the 
Evangelist St. John is in the act of transcribing his Revela- 
tion. Lower down, angels of pure and holy mien are playing 
upon instruments, on a broad terrace ; while other angels, look- 
ing out from the open arches of the side-arcades, are joyously 
uniting their voices with the notes of the instruments. The 
water of life flows in a shining stream from the central slender 
canopy into a fountain, towards which a crowd of the elect are 

1 Passavant: Christian Art in Spain. Leipzig, 1853. [For the value of M. Passavant’s 
opinion, see vol. i. p. 330. It would be curious to collect from the writings of French, 
English, and German authors the evidences of Passavant’s inaccuracy on almost every subject 
he handled. Probably never did so blind a guide betray so many confiding people.] On the 
contrary, O. Miindler has expressed well-grounded reasons for doubting Hubert’s having taken 
part in the production of this picture. Crowe and Cavalcaselle think he painted it in conjuno 
tion with Jan van Eyck. But the composition is certainly that of Hubert. 
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devoutly hastening, the Pope at their head ; while, on the other 
side, the Synagogue, represented by the high priest and his 
retinue, is turning away with tattered banner, and with despair 
and horror. The magnificent architectonic arrangement of the 
whole work, comprehending also, as it does, the most spirited 



g. 4p. God the Father, the Viigin Maiy, and John the Baptist The three Central Panels in the upper half 
Altar-Piece in Ghent, when opened. 


action, justifies the belief that the composition at least is to be 
ascribed to Hubert van Eyck. 

His masterpiece, however, is the celebrated Adoration of the 
Lamb, which he painted at the order of the patrician Jodocus 
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Vyts, and his wife Lisbetta, for their burial chapel in the 
Church of St. Bavo at Ghent. The principal panels of this 
great altar-picture are still to be seen in their original position ; 
but six of the finest side-pieces are at present in the Berlin 
Museum. The subject of this picture is also profoundly sym- 
bolical, and is extended over a number of large panels. The 
work is divided into an upper and a lower section (Fig. 451), 
each furnished with the requisite wings, or doors, which are 
painted both on the inside and outside, according to the fashion 
of the middle ages. 

When the wings are opened, the enthroned Creator is seen, 
crowned with the triple Papal diadem, and bearing a sceptre 
and a globe. He is enveloped in the magnificent folds of a 
superb crimson mantle, and forms one of the most impressively 
solemn figures in all the range of Christian art. On either 
side, in attitudes of adoring reverence, are seated St. John the 
Baptist and the Madonna (Fig. 452). Next these, upon the 
wings, are angels playing and singing ; while upon the outside 
of the panels are Adam and Eve, the representatives of the 
human race, praying for aid and salvation. [These have been 
recently removed to the Museum at Brussels.] The lower divis- 
ion exhibits the fountain of life, with the Lamb upon a flowery 
meadow ; while detached groups of saints and angels, patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, and martyrs, are seen devoutly approaching 
on either side. These are continued on the side-wings by an 
assemblage of hermits and pilgrims (Fig. 453), soldiers of 
Christ, and just judges, all of whom are wending their way to 
the healing waters. Upon the outer sides are the Annunciation 
(Fig. 454), and also the admirably-executed kneeling figures of 
the donor and his wife, besides those of St. John the Baptist 
and St. John the Evangelist, painted in chiaroscuro to look like 
statues. 

This grand work was begun in 1420, and takes the lead in 
the modem development in painting, just as the building of the 
dome of the Cathedral of Florence, commenced about the same 




Vig. 453. Group of Anchorites. From the Panel next the centre, on the right, in the lower half of 
the Ghent Altar-Piece, when open. 


depth of thought, added to such wealth of imagination and 
impressive force of treatment But the work was completed 
by his younger brother Johann after the master's death (1426), 
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and brought to an end in 1432. There has been much debate 
as to the amount of work done by Johann but finally it has 
been agreed upon to assign about half of the panels to him. 
It is certain, however, that only the hand of Hubert can have 
portrayed the principal figures ; for they have a dignity of ex- 
pression, a majestic and yet softened flow of drapery, a free 



Fig. 454. The Annunciation. The two end Panels of the upper half of the Altar-Piece in Ghent, 
when closed. [The two panels that separate these (see diagram) are omitted here ; though they are 
interesting as giving an idea of a room in a wealthy citizen’s house in Flanders in Van Eyck’s 
time.] 

breadth of treatment, with all their delicacy added to a warmth 
of coloring in the flesh-tints (almost running into a brownish 

1 H. G. Hotho, however, has recently sought to limit Johann’s part to what appears to me 
a disproportionate minimum. 
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tone), which Johann never attained to in other works which are 
known to be his by the signature. 

Hubert’s most eminent pupil was this brother Johann, twenty 
years his junior, born about 1390, and living until 1440. He 
seems to have fallen heir to all his brother’s renown ; so that 
Hubert was utterly forgotten for a season. Johann was in- 
stalled in 1425 as court painter for Duke John of Bavaria : sub- 
sequently he won the favor of Philip the Good of Burgundy, 
who sent him in 1428 to Portugal in order to paint the portrait 
of the Infanta Isabel, the duke’s af&anced bride. Johann de- 
velops the style of his brother with greater delicacy in details ; 
goes a step farther in extreme daintiness of finish, preferring 
the miniature-like mode of treatment, and abjuring figures of 
very large dimensions. In spite of great sincerity and softness, 
which made him especially successful in representations of the 
Virgin enthroned, one misses in him the grand earnestness, 
the profound thoughtfulness, of his brother; and, while he 
devotes himself to the imitation of nature even in the 
smallest details, he leads the school which follows him into 
a method by which a wonderful delicacy in small matters 
may be attained, but in which freedom in figure-drawing, and 
grandeur of imagination, are, for a long while, altogether lost' 
sight of. 

Of his accredited works, the earliest is the Consecration of 
Thomas k Becket as Archbishop of Canterbury (1421), in the 
gallery of the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth ; the authen- 
ticity of which has, however, recently been doubted. ^[The scene 
lies in the interior of an admirably delineated church of the 
round-arch style of architecture, Ip- a style always adopted by 
Johann in his later devotional pictures, and followed by the 
succeeding masters of his school. Sometimes the Madonna is 
represented in the midst of quiet domestic scenes; as in the 
exquisite little picture of the year 1432 at Ince Hall at Liver- 
pool, and in an equally beautiful panel in the StMel Museum at 
Frankfort, — the so-called Madonna of Lucca (Fig. 455); or in 
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the midst of a charming landscape, as in a little picture, erro- 
neously attributed to Hugo van der Goes, in the Belvedere at 
Vienna. Sometimes, as in the majority of cases, she is en- 



Fig. 455. The Madonna of Lucca. By Jan van Eyck. Frankfurt. 


throned in a magnificent church, as in the picture of the Acad- 
emy of Bruges (Fig. 456), completed in 1436, introducing its 
donor, the Canon van der Pael (see the admirable old copy in 
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the Academy at Antwerp) ; and in the precious gem preserved 
in the Dresden Gallery. And again she appears in an open col- 
onnade, as in the magnificent painting of the Louvre at Paris, 
with the Chancellor Rollin as donor; and also in the fine 
picture in the possession of the Marquis of Exeter in London. 
But, whatever may be her surroundings, we find everywhere the 



Fig. 456. Altar-Piece of the Canon Van der Pael. By Jan van Eyck. Bruges. 


same tender, idyllic traits and poetic sentiment shown in his 
pictures of this class. Unusually attractive, too, is the unfin- 
ished Sta. Barbara in the Antwerp Museum (1436); only the 
ground-colors having been laid in. A lovely girlish figure is 
seated upon the ground ; while the tower, which is the especial 
symbol of this saint, rises behind her in the form of a strong 
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Gothic structure. The artist has gratified his taste for the por- 
traying of real life by introducing a number of tiny figures and 
groups in the centre, admirably representing the bustling work 
of mechanics about an unfinished building. In some of his por- 
traits, this artist has displayed a wonderful degree of delicacy, 
and sharpness of characterization. This is especially conspicu- 
ous in the two fine male portraits painted in 1432 and 1433, 
and in the unusually beautiful double portrait of a married pair, 
— Jean Arnolfini and Jeanne Chenany by name, — dating back 
to 1434, all of which are in the British National Gallery ; also 
in the strong, lifelike head of the Man with the Pink, or with 
the Anthony’s Cross, lately transferred from the Suermondt 
Gallery to the Berlin Museum. The same traits appear in the 
portrait of Jodocus Vyts (?),' and of the Dean Jan van Leeuw, 
of the year 1436, both in the Belvedere Gallery at Vienna ; and, 
finally, in the portrait of his own wife (1439) in the Acad- 
emy at Bruges, On the other hand, the head of Christ in the 
Berlin Museum (1438), as well as the similar one (1440) in the 
Academy of Bruges (the latter only a copy), exhibits a certain 
lack of expressiveness, which apparently shows us the limits of 
Johann’s talent. The recognition of this master’s productions 
is made particularly easy by the circumstance of his invariably 
having attached his name, and the date of its execution, to all 
his pictures, — a proof of the growing pride of the individual 
artist in his work, which stamps Jan as a pioneer of the new 
age in this respect. 

The admirable illuminations in the prayer-book now in the 
Library at Paris, painted for the Duke of Bedford, Regent of 
France, in 1424, bear the impress of the Van Eycks. As the 
work of three different hands is apparent here, one is inclined 
to attribute part of the production to Margaretha van Eyck, 
sister of the two masters, who is also known to have been an 

1 Printed in colors by the Society for the Diffusion of Art at Vienna. Nothing is further 
known of Jodocus Vyts. [It was for him and his wife that the great altar in Ghent was 
painted.] 
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artist. The participation of a third brother, Lambert, who is 
likewise rather indistinctly alluded to, is, on the other hand, 
more than doubtful. In this connection we should say that the 
Flemish school, inclining as it did to the most minute daintiness 
of representation, was frequently engaged upon the illumination 
of costly books, — a kind of art most popular in that splendor- 
loving epoch. The most important undertaking of this descrip- 
tion was the Breviarium Grimani,’* preserved in the Library of 
San Marco in Venice, adorned with over a hundred pictures, 
one sometimes filling up a whole page. The final influence of 
the Van Eyck school as it was in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century is recognized in these productions. The masters by 
whom they were executed were, perhaps, Mabuse (whose name 
has been mentioned), Lievin de Witte, and Gerhard Horenbout, 
a famous illuminator of that day. Other valuable works of this 
class may be seen in the Imperial Museum at Vienna, in the 
National Museum at Munich, and in the Libraries at Berlin, 
the Hague, &c. 

The style originated by the Van Eycks exercised an irre- 
sistible influence upon all their contemporaries ; and in Flan- 
ders a great number of artists followed in their path, of whom, 
however, too little is certainly known — beyond the fact of in- 
numerable nameless pictures scattered through the museums — 
to enable us to refer accurately to any particular artist. Out 
of the mass of doubtful information and supposition, therefore, 
we will select only a few undoubted or fairly supposable facts. ^ 
There is a Madonna, with the date 1447 (formerly read incor- 
rectly 1417), in the possession of the Stadel collection at 
Frankfort, painted by Peter Cristus (formerly called Peter 
Christophsen) ; and in the Berlin Museum are two panels by 
the same artist (1452), with the Annunciation, the Adoration 


1 John Weale, in his Catalogue of the Collections in the Bruges Academy, as well as in 
his periodical, Le Beffroi (Bruges, x8o8), has recently given important historical facts as to 
the masters of this school. Illustrations of the principal works of this school will be found 
in E. Forster’s Denkmaler deutschen Kunst. 
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of the Magi, and Last Judgment, remarkable for splendor of 
coloring (Fig. 457). Like this artist, Gerhard van der Meere, 
who has an altar-piece with the Crucifixion in the Church of St 
Bavo at Ghent, seems to have been a pupil of Hubert. We 
may also add to this list of names that of Justus van Gent, 
whose Last Supper, in the Church of Sant* Agata at Urbino, is 
considered his masterpiece ; and the highly-esteemed artist. 



457- Annunciation. By P. Cristus. Berlin. 


Hugo van der Goes, by whom there is a Nativity in Santa 
Maria Nuova at Florence, a double portrait in the Uffizi Gal- 
lery, and a St. John (said to date from 1472) in the Pinakothek 
at Munich. 

Rogier van der Weyden (about 1400 to 1464) is more origi- 
nal in his work than any of the preceding : indeed, he was 
the most famous and important among the followers of Van 
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Eyck. Bom in Tournay, he became the pupil of an otherwise 
unknown master in that place in 1426, and was received as a 
master in the guild of painters in 1432. He was nominated- 
painter for the city of Brussels in 1436, and painted four pic- 
tures, by the order of the town, for the hall of the Council 
House, having for his subject the Administration of Justice by 
the Emperor Trajan and the Burgundian Count Erkenbald, — 
pictures which were destroyed by fire, with the building, at the 
time of the French siege in 1695. About the middle of the 
century, Rogier spent a long time in Italy, where he was de- 
tained by numerous commissions, especially at the court of 
Ferrara. He surpasses even Jan van Eyck in the realistic 
faithfulness and exactness of his representations, and in mi- 
nuteness of delineation ; but the sharpness of his figure-draw- 
ing amounts to harshness and angularity. In spite of this, he 
notably enlarges the sphere of his art by his treatment of the 
most varied scenes of sacred story, in which he produces alto- 
gether new effects by the depth and strength of his expression. 
Though his figures are apt to be hard, angular, and emaciated, 
his faces have great power and intensity ; the coloring being 
somewhat lighter and more subdued than with the other 
masters. 

One of his most celebrated pictures was the one erroneously 
called the travelling altar-piece of Charles V., lately bought by 
the Berlin Museum. It is known that this picture was exe- 
cuted before 1445, because, in that year. King John II. pre- 
sented it to the Carthusian Monastery at Miraflores. The 
centre-piece shows the dead body of Christ on the knees of 
his sorrowing Mother ; while the side-panels represent the Na- 
tivity and the Resurrection, — all three scenes enframed in 
richly-decorated architectural surroundings. A work of the 
same character, also in this gallery, represents events from 
the history of John the Baptist. Here, too, the three supreme 
moments of his career are given, — his birth, his baptism of 
Christ, and his beheading; the whole in a rich architectural 
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border, upon which other scenes bearing upon the subject 
are represented as sculptured groups. A copy of this small 
altar-piece, on a somewhat diminished scale, is in the pos- 
session of the Stadel In- 
stitute at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. While in these 
works the chief pictures 
display all the distinct- 
ness of the fully -devel- 
oped realistic style, the 
sculptures represented still 
preserve the mild ideal 
style of the earlier era 
almost unchanged. The 
great triptych of the Last 
Judgment, in the Hos- 
pital at Beaune in Bur- 
gundy, executed between 
1443 and 1447, commis- 
sioned by the Chancellor 
Nicolas Rollin, also be- 
longs to the artist’s ear- 
liest period ; while, on the 
other hand, another trip- 
tych in the Museum at 
Berlin, painted as a com- 
mission from the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, Blad- 
olin, for the Church at Mid- 
dleburg, may be regarded 
as one of the most finished 
works of his later years. 

This represents, with charming grace and sweetness, the Na- 
tivity. The Child is receiving the adoration of the donor of 
the picture, together with that of the Virgin and St. Joseph ; 
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while the side-panels tell the story of how the new Light of 
the world comes ‘‘to lighten the Gentiles/' The one side 
shows the three kings offering their tribute ; while, on the 
other (Fig. 458), the Emperor Augustus — to whom, according 
to an ancient legend, the marvellous event was foretold by the 
Cumaean Sibyl — devoutly swings a censer of incense. There is 
another work of a similar class in the Pinakothek at Munich, 
representing the Adoration of the Magi, the Annunciation, and 
Christ in the Temple, which is closely related in style to this 
admirable picture. Among the worshipping kings, Rogier has 
immortalized Philip of Burgundy and Charles the Bold. The 
St. Luke painting the Madonna and Child, in the same collec- 
tion, and probably originally from the Chapel of the Painters' 
Guild at Brussels, is likewise a worthy production of this 
artist. In the Stadel Institute at P'rankfort-on-the-Main there 
is a very beautiful Madonna, with St. Peter, John the Baptist, 
and SS. Cosmo and Damian,' splendid in coloring, and deli- 
cately finished in execution. This picture, one of the master's 
very noblest works, was a commission of Cosmo de' Medici ; 
given, most likely, during the sojourn of Rogier in Italy in the 
middle of the century, when he worked for the court of Fer- 
rara, and for other princely personages visiting Rome during 
the jubilee of 1450. In the Museum at Madrid there is 
another important composition of his, — the Descent from the 
Cross, — the figures almost life-size, strikingly forcible, and 
even exaggerated in their intensity of expression, but at the 
same time showing great vigor of characterization, and a 
strong, deep coloring. A good reproduction of this (dated 
1488), in the Museum at Berlin, was formerly ascribed to a 
supposed Rogier the younger. To conclude the list : the 
Museum at Madrid possesses a tripytch, with the Crucifix- 
ion as a centre-piece, and the Fall and the Last Judgment 

[1 As is well known, SS. Cosmo and Damian, the physician saints, were the patrons of the 
guild of physicians, and, as such, the patrons of the Medici family, whose name and crest (the 
three wdl-known pills* show them to have been originally members of that guild.] 
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on the side-panels, which has been recognized as having been 
ordered for the altar of the Abbey of St. Aubert at Cambrai 
in 1455. 

A follower of Rogier, and probably his pupil, is the much- 
admired Hans Memling (formerly erroneously called Hemling), 
whose career ended about 149S, — one of the most gifted and 
charming artists of his day. Little is known of the circum- 
stances of his life ; but his name of Hans would seem to indicate 
a German origin. The tale of his having come as a wounded 
soldier to Bruges, after the battle of Nancy, in 1477, and hav- 
ing been nursed in St. John’s Hospital there, is nothing more 
than a pure myth made out of whole cloth : on the contrary, 
we find him an established and well-to-do citizen of Bruges, 
offering a voluntary loan to the city during the stress of war in 
1480 ; and in 1495 he is spoken of as dead. In his works he 
carries miniature-like daintiness of treatment to a still further 
extreme, and, at the same time, attains to a higher degree 
than ever of lifelikeness and realistic perfection. His pic- 
tures are also pervaded by an atmosphere of charming senti- 
ment, that finds expression in a wealth of poetic ideas. Such 
subjects as the life of Mary are enriched by him in every pos- 
sible way, and elaborated with a most attractive fervor and 
grace. A special point about his pictures is the way in which 
the landscape is extended, and made to include in the same pic- 
ture a number of scenes generally conceived as following one 
another in order of time. It is as though those ancient altar- 
carvings in wood, which were divided into so many compart- 
ments, had been remodelled to harmonize with the realistic 
demands of the time. 

Of the works at present ascribed to this charming artist, the 
greater part — without name, or other means of identification — 
have been assigned to him simply because of their resemblance 
to his style. Among these, the earliest seems to be the Last 
Judgment, in St. Mary’s Church at Danzig, painted in 1467, and 
captured from the Dutch by a Danzig sea-captain, as part of 
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the freight of a richly-loaded galley. This picture is likewise 
arranged as a triptych, and exhibits one of the most elaborate 
and thoughtful representations ever produced by Northern art 
of the Last Judgment, Paradise, and Hell. The St. John’s 
Hospital at Bruges has preserved the most important works of 
his middle life, among them the only two pictures existing on 
which his name is inscribed. The first is the triptych (1479) 
with the Adoration of the Magi, the Nativity, and the Pres- 
entation in the Temple (of which there is a repetition in the 
Museum at Madrid) ; and the other, the Altar of St. John, of 
the same date (1479), having as its centre-piece a representation 
of Mary enthroned, with the Child, who is placing the ring of 
betrothal upon the finger of St. Catharine, according to the old 
legend ; ^ and, as side-scenes, the Martyrdoms of the two St. 
Johns. There is also a later production, — the famous Chest of 
St. Ursula, one of the most graceful of all the saintly legends, 
executed in exquisite, flowing, delicate style, and full of tender 
sentiment. In six panels we are shown the arrival of St. Ursula 
with her companions in Cologne, her arrival in Basle, and then 
in Rome ; finally, her journey home, her return to Cologne, 
and her martyrdom (Fig. 459). 

Besides these, we have from this artist two tablets depicting 
the Seven Joys and the Seven Sorrows of Mary, — the first in the 
Pinakothek at Munich, and the second in the Gallery at Turin. 
Both exhibit in a clear and simple arrangement a great number 
of scenes, with many figures, on a rich landscape background, 
all of them showing deep sentiment, tender depth of expres* 
sion, and, at the same time, wonderful delicacy of treatment. 
Finally, we have one of the most notable masterpieces that have 
been ascribed to him in the great triptych of Liibeck Cathedral 
(1491), — a singularly rich representation of the history of the 

p In the Bryan Gallery of the New-York Historical Society there is an excellent picture 
ascribed to Mending, which, however, is nearly ruined, having been allowed to hang over a 
furnace-raster while the pictures were at the Cooper Institute (dedicated to Art and Science); 
so that all the resin of the panel on which it was painted has run down it in streaks.] 
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Passion as far as the Crucifixion, with the Annunciation and 
some figures of Saints on the side-panels. Memling exhibits in 
all these pictures the very highest perfection of which the 
Flemish school in its peculiar direction was able to reach ; but. 



Fig- 459- Martyrdom of St. Ursula. Memling. Bruges. 


at the same time, he betrays the limitations which must at last 
end its progress. Since the rich imagination of the most gifted 
among its artists was always confined to the limited surfaces of 
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small panels, it was impossible for this school to attain again to 
that full understanding of the human form, in its free vital 
strength, which is shown so grandly in the master-works of 
Hubert van Eyck. Its artists were more and more urged into 
an over-delicacy of execution ; and in spite of all its warmth and 
refinement of feeling, acuteness of observation, and charming 
depth of characterization, this school of art remained in the 
bondage of formalism, and, by virtue of its own strength, was 
not able to gain that high freedom and perfection which brought 
Italian painting to its really classic supremacy. 

Towards the end of the century, however, the Flemish 
masters began to feel this lack, especially as they became 
acquainted with Italian paintings. Their studies were now 
directed towards a more thorough knowledge of human anat- 
omy; towards a more striking and impressive conception of 
the human figure, and a more lifelike presentation of it. An 
example of this tendency is Gerhard David, a most talented 
artist, who has only recently become known. ^ He was a 
native of Oudewater, but in 1487 established himself in Bruges, 
where he died in 1523. The Academy at Bruges possesses 
two pictures by him, dated 1498, which were painted for the 
Hall of Justice. They represent the Judgment of Cambyses 
and its Execution, in figures two-thirds the size of life. They 
are vigorously painted in warm coloring, with painstaking and 
delicate elaboration of details; and the faces are exceedingly 
expressive. But they are somewhat confused in composition, 
and the second picture is marred by the ghastly hideousness 
of its subject. Recently the hand of this admirable master 
has been recognized in several other works,^ notably in the 
magnificent large altar-piece in the Rouen Museum, where the 
Madonna is represented surrounded by a number of very grace- 
ful figures of female saints, of which we give an example in 

1 Compare Weale’s B*tffroi, 1863, pp. 223 et seq. 

^ We are indebtea to £. Forster for this recognition, who has described the Genoese 
picture in the deventh, and the one in Rouen in the twelfth volume of his DenkmSler. 
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Fig. 460. She holds in her arms the Christ-Child, who is 
playing with a bunch of grapes. The figures are very nearly 
the size of life, executed in a delicate golden tone of color, and 
in admirable drawing : they are full of sentiment, and are char- 
acterized by a beauty such as is seldom seen in Northern art 



The attitudes alone are somewhat constrained, and the move- 
ment of the bodies artificial. The hands, which are invariably 
delicate and thin, are stiffly treated, especially the left hand 
of the Madonna ; but the drawing leaves nothing to be desired 
in point of anatomical knowledge. The faces of the virgins 
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are lovely, graceful, and delicate : the chin, however, is apt 
to be too pointed. The coloring is harmonious and clear : the 
treatment of the draperies is free and flowing. Investigations 
have established the identity of this masterpiece with the 
votive painting given in 1 509, by this master, to the Church of 
the Carmelite Nuns in Bruges. E. Forster has also recognized 
the hand of the same artist in a triptych in the Municipal 
Palace at Genoa, which contains in its centre-piece the same 
Madonna as the Rouen picture, and on either side impressive 
figures of St. Jerome and St. Anthony. These two saints 
re-appear again, with the addition of a St. Michael doing battle 
with the Dragon, upon a small triptych in the possession of 
Herr Artaria in Vienna, which approaches Memling’s work in 
delicacy of execution. 

The excellent Quintin Matsys (Messys) is distinguished by 
a similar tendency, added, however, to a more independent 
breadth of thought, and, at the same time, to great delicacy 
and depth of feeling. He was born at Louvain in 1466, and 
lived until 1530. According to tradition, he was originally a 
blacksmith; but he exchanged the occupation for that of a 
painter, out of love for the daughter of the artist Franz Floris. 
The masterpiece among his works which have been preserved 
is a Descent from the Cross, — a powerful work, full of dramatic 
energy, at present in the Antwerp Academy. The side-panels 
represent the martyrdoms of St. John the Evangelist and of St. 
John the Baptist, and display an intense force of expression 
bordering upon the horrible. Infinitely more pleasing is the 
great altar-piece, representing the Genealogy of Christ, in the 
Church of St. Peter at Louvain. The Madonna in this picture 
belongs to the loveliest creations of Northern art : the draperies 
also are drawn with admirable freedom. The coloring alone, as 
is generally the case with this artist, is dull, pale, and almost 
entirely deficient in depth ; so that we see in it a decided fall- 
ing-off from the old vigorous manner of this school. The 
wings — upon which are represented the expulsion of Joachim 
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from the temple, and the impressive scene of the death of Ste. 
Anne — are more vigorously treated. There is a gentle, grace- 
ful Madonna kissing her Child, by this painter, in the Berlin 
Museum : and, finally, we have genre-pictures by him, in which 
characteristic traits are brought out with great distinctness; 
such as the Money-Changer and his Wife in the Louvre, — 
on uncommonly spirited work, with the name of the artist. 



Fig. 461. The Two Misers, By Quentin Matsys. Windsor Castle. 


and the date (apparently 1514); and also the two Misers (a 
subject frequently repeated), of which the original is in Wind- 
sor Castle (Fig. 461). 

Johann Gassaert, surnamed Mabuse (1499-1562), followed a 
similar tendency in the beginning of his career, and until he 
took a journey into Italy, and fell into the mannerism of the 
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Roman school. The large altar-piece in the States Gallery at 
Prague is one of his best efforts. It represents, in a superb 
architectural setting of the Renaissance style, St. Luke paint- 
ing the portrait of the Madonna. The trace of Italian influence 
upon his later works is less pleasing : for instance, in his Danae 
of 1527, in the Pinakothek at Munich; and in the Madonna 
Enthroned, of the same date, and in the same collection. We 
have already alluded to his participation in the work on th e 
‘^Breviarium Grimani.** This was also the case with Bemardin 
van Orley, afterward a pupil of Raphael, as well as with Jan 
van Schoreel, a pupil of Mabuse (1495-1562), and Michael 
Coxcie, and several other artists. All of these artists attempted 
to carry out an independent development of the traditions of 
their rational school. But the Flemish school had, as it went 
on, become so thoroughly realistic as to have utterly lost sight 
of the fundamental principles of a good style as they existed 
in Hubert van Eyck. It followed naturally, therefore, that the 
artists of this school attached themselves to the perfectly- 
developed idealistic style as they found it in the school of 
Rome. The product of the national art-growth of a century 
could not, however, be transplanted to a foreign soil, without 
betraying its character as an exotic product. 

At the same time, these artists, unpleasing in themselves, and 
hampered by the malign influences associated with all periods 
of transition, are not entirely without merit ; and they certainly 
paved the way towards the independent position subsequently 
attained by Netherlandish art. The principal artists of this 
transition period are Lambert Lombard (or, properly, Lambert 
Suterman), whose career ended in 1560; Franz Floris, whose 
real name was De Vriendt, an artist in great repute among his 
contemporaries, but whose fame did not survive the century 
during which he lived (1520-70); Otto Venius, or Octavius van 
Veen, who lived until 1634, and who, as the master of Rubens, 
may be said to have formed the link between the preceding 
period and that now coming into being. There are also other 
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artists, such as Antonis Moro and Franz Pourbus, who, even 
at this period, preserve in their portraits a fresh and simple 
vigor of composition. 

In Holland, as early as the middle of the fifteenth century, 
the school of the Van Eycks, especially as it was represented 
in the works of Johann van Eyck, had made a decided im- 
pression upon art. There is no well-authenticated painting in 
existence by Albert van Ouwater, who lived in Haarlem, and 
may be regarded as the founder of the school in that city. 
However, his pupil Gerhard von Haarlem, sometimes called 
Geertgen van St. Jans, has left behind him — in his Lamentation 
for Christ, and his legend of the Bones of John the Baptist — 
two altar-panels in the Belvedere at Vienna, — proofs that he 
was a faithful adherent of the Van Eyck style, though he 
unfortunately exaggerates its realistic tendencies in his fre- 
quently unlovely faces and angular figures, as well as sometimes 
in some singularly fantastic and distorted feature. He devotes 
especial attention to the landscape of his pictures. Another 
Haarlem artist may also be named among the most decided 
followers of Hubert van Eyck, — Dierick Bouts, whose original 
name was Stuerbout (1439-78), who subsequently moved to 
Louvain. The glowing depth and transparent clearness of his 
coloring are almost unequalled even in this school; and the 
delicacy of personification, and tenderness of execution, are only 
marred by the stiff attitudes of the exaggeratedly long and slim 
figures. His masterpieces, as far as they can be identified, are 
the altar-panels representing the Martyrdom of St. Erasmus, 
in the Church of St. Peter at Louvain, the delicacy of execu- 
tion of which is unequalled. The attitudes are awkward, it is 
true ; but the expression of the faces, and the velvety softness 
of the coloring, are most admirable. There is also an altar- 
piece by him, of the year 1467, in the same church, represent- 
ing the Last Supper, which is equally painstaking in execution, 
but less vigorous in coloring, although the figures are of larger 
size. Two of the wings of this altar are at present in the 
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Pinakothek at Munich, representing the Shower of Manna, and 
Abraham before Melchisedec. The other two, representing 
the Feast of the Passover and the Feeding of Elijah by the 
Angel, are in the Berlin Museum. Two other paintings by 
him, of the year 1472, illustrating the legend of the Emperor 
Otto III., have less merit : these are at present in the Brussels 
Museum, although they were formerly contained in the collec- 
tion of the King of the Netherlands. 

Cornelius Engelbrechtsen of Leyden (1468-1533) should also 
be mentioned here, by whom there are two triptychs in the 
Municipal collection of Leyden. The Crucifixion is repre- 
sented upon one of these ; and upon its wings are delineated the 
Scourging of Christ and the Mocking of Christ, represented as 
an “ Ecce Homo.’’ There is a suggestion of the Flemish school, 
as well as an effort after fuller expression, in the vigorous treat- 
ment of this altar-piece, in spite of a certain rigidity in the 
forms. The paintings on the wings are coarse ’prentice-work. 
The other altar-piece has a Descent from the Cross, apparently 
of an earlier period, which belongs more unmistakably to the 
Flemish school. The two small paintings enclosed in an 
architectural framework, as well as the figures of saints, simi- 
lar in treatment on the outsides of the wings, recall the elder 
school, especially Rogier and Memling. But, in the main, En- 
gelbrechtsen’ s reputation rests more upon that of his pupil, 
Lucas von Leyden (1494-1533), than upon his own especial 
excellence. Lucas, one of the most precocious geniuses in the 
history of art, distinguished himself, when only in his ninth 
year, as an etcher, and, soon after, as a wood-engraver and 
painter. Of versatile talents and tireless energy, wonderfully 
skilled in the technicalities of painting, he nevertheless was 
sadly lacking in profound and noble conceptions, generally fall- 
ing into the lower genre-style which is so peculiar to many of his 
fellow-countrymen, or else indulging in a curious and fantastic 
grotesqueness (Fig. 462). Among his pictures we should men- 
tion a large representation of the Last Judgment in the Museum 
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at Leyden, quite at variance with the old fundamental principles 
of the Netherland school, in the thin and liquid way in which 
the coloring is laid on, the iridescent play of tints, and a certain 
inharmonious hardness of tone, reminding one of Diirer in 
occasional fantastic touches, as well as in its admirable heads. 



Fig. 462. The Temptation in the Wilderness. Lucas van Leyden. 


which are full of character. Peter and Paul, on the side-scenes, 
are, on the other hand, superb figures, remarkable for depth 
and brilliancy of coloring. Besides these, there is a Madonna, 
of the year 1522, in the Pinakothek in Munich, which is among 
the very best of the works from his hand, and a painting of the 
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Tiburtine Sibyl before the Emperor Augustus in the Gallery of 
the Art Academy at Vienna. The portrait of the Emperor 
Maximilian in the Belvedere in that city cannot be ascribed to 
him. 

While the fantastic taste of the time led some Dutch artists 
to such grotesquely-horrible pictures of devils and infernal 
scenes as those of a Hieronymus Bosch (a masterpiece of this 
class is in the Museum at Berlin), the growing tendency toward 
simple delineation of real life induced other artists to take up 
new fields of work which were destined to a great future. It 
was Joachim Patenier (1490-1550), who, for the first time, made 
the background — always such a favorite subject of treatment 
with the Netherlanders — the most important part of the pic- 
ture, giving the sacred story a merely subordinate position, and 
so became the founder of the modern Northern school of land- 
scape-painting. In his pictures, however, the predilection for 
variety, richness, and brilliancy, preponderates, which, at times, 
he counterbalances by a rather monotonous, blue-green coloring. 
This innovation of his was taken up still more decidedly by his 
contemporary, Herri de Bles, and prepared for further develop- 
ment ; and thus the painting of the Netherland school, where 
left to follow its own devices, ends in a half-austere, half-fan- 
tastic realism. 

We must not fail, at this point, to refer to the superb tapestry 
for which Flanders was at this time so widely famous ; even 
Raphael’s celebrated cartoons for the Sistine Chapel having 
been sent to Arras to be woven. The Flemish masters also 
produced many designs for such work ; and nothing, perhaps, 
gives so vivid an idea of the strength with which painting 
influenced and interpenetrated the whole life of the time in the 
Netherlands as the great number of costly productions of this 
description still ' preserved to us, in spite of such quantities 
having been destroyed. Executed in brilliant colors, and with 
a lavish use of gold, they witness not only to the technical per- 
fection, but to the artistic spirit as well, which, in this case. 
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ennobled manufactures. At the same time, they are a faithful 
reflection of the development in style, as well as the progress 
in thought, of contemporaneous painting: indeed, in the last 
respect, they afford a welcome supplement to the themes of the 
panel-pictures, since these are confined almost exclusively to 
such subjects as devotional pictures and portraits ; while the 
tapestries include much of secular history, antique subject, 
mythological and allegorical matter, and furthermore, not in- 
frequently, in point of extent, occupy the place of fresco-paint- 
ing; all of which accounts for the many-sided artistic and 
historic interest which attaches to this peculiar class of produc- 
tions. The most splendid and extensive specimen of this work 
extant is in the possession of the Treasury at Vienna, — the 
so-called Burgundian Mass-vestment, — a complete so-called Ka- 
pelle, or equipment for the celebrant and the assistant deacons. 
Completely covered with ideal representations, with single 
figures, and architectonic borders, these vestments are not only 
remarkable for the wonderful splendor and purity of their tech- 
nical execution, but also for artistic delicacy of design and treat- 
ment. The style harmonizes with the completely-developed 
forms of the Van Eyck school. The tapestries in the Minster 
at Berne, taken among the spoils of the battle of Granson by 
the Swiss confederates in 1476, are still more interesting on 
account of the subjects which they treat four among them 
depict scenes from the life of Julius Caesar, with verses in the 
French language, and are probably productions of the Arras 
looms. There is, besides, an Adoration of the Three Kings, of 
especially beautiful execution, also in the style of the Van Eyck 
school ; further, four representations which have been recog- 
nized as copies of the lost pictures in the Brussels Council 
House, by Rogier van der Weyden ; and, finally, some having 
for subjects incidents illustrating Trajan's love of justice. 
Some other tapestries, formerly owned by the Burgundian 

1 A. Jubinal: Les andennes Tapisseries histori^es. Paris, 1838. G. Kinkel: Die Briisr 
sder Rathhausbilder, &c. Reprinted in the author’s Mosaik zur Kunstsgeschichte. 
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dukes, are preserved in the Museum of the ancient Ducal 
Palace at Nancy. 

Such tapestries, however, are to be found in greater profusion 
in the Royal Palace at Madrid than in any other place. There 
are whole series of them, from which an idea may be gained of 
all the gradations in the development of Flemish art. The six 
scenes from the life of the Virgin belong to the earliest of the 
series, — compositions rich in figures, and with architectonic 
framing and background, attributed to Van Eyck, but erro- 
neously, since they bear unmistakable evidence of the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. The series representing the 
Passion, in five pictures, which have also been groundlessly 
referred to Rogier, belong to the same century, and are char- 
acterized by that spirited dramatic expression which is cer- 
tainly the characteristic mark of that artist, or of his school. 
The remaining tapestries, on the other hand, are all productions 
of the sixteenth century ; and indeed most of them exhibit that 
attractive stage of development, which, in the matter of figures, 
holds fast to the tradition of the old school, only aiming at 
more grace and softness, while, in the architecture so lavishly 
employed in framing and background, the elegant forms of an 
early Renaissance predominate. The transition to this ten- 
dency is betrayed by the tapestries containing the history of 
King David and Bathsheba. In its architecture the later 
Gothic forms preponderate, with some Renaissance sparingly 
introduced. In the figures, especially in the female forms, the 
unusual grace and soft flow of contour, as well as the lovely 
expression, recall Gerhard David. The tapestries which give 
illustrations of the history of John the Baptist mark about the 
same stage, though making more extensive use of the Re- 
naissance style. Most of the remaining specimens, however, 
exhibit the imaginative style and the abundant use of the early 
Renaissance, as illustrated by Mabuse and his contemporaries. 
Among these may be counted the rich allegorical compositions 
of the Virtues and Vices, and of the Road to Honor, the 
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variety of their subjects making them of high interest ; also 
the Founding of Rome, and the somewhat earlier representa- 
tion of the Obsequies of Turnus ; and, furthermore, the highly 
remarkable scenes from the Apocalypse. The last series 
worthy of our notice comprises the famous tapestries after 
Jan Vermeyen (1546), which depict in thirteen illustrations the 
expedition of Charles V. to Tunis. Another copy of the same 
series may be seen in the Belvedere at Vienna. 

B. THE GERMAN SCHOOLS.^ 

The great results of the style of representation of which the 
Van Eycks were the pioneers were first directly observable in 
the neighboring region of the Lower Rhine. The typical ideal- 
ism of the ancient school of Cologne, which developed such 
great beauty even so early as the time of Meister Stephan, 
waned and altogether vanished, leaving no trace behind in the 
light of the brilliant and quickly-spreading Flemish realism. 
The first master to bring this tendency into prominence in these 
regions was the artist formerly erroneously called Israel von 
Meckenem, but now styled, after his masterpiece in the Town 
Museum at Cologne, the Master of the Lyversberg Passion. 
This picture, in eight compartments, sets forth the Passion of 
Christ in the manner of Rogier van der Leyden, with an 
equal decision of modelling and character, combined with great 
power, and glow of coloring. The conception, however, is not 
a great one, inclining, indeed, to caricature and exaggeration. 
Bartholomaus de Bruyn, who in 1536 painted the high altar of 
the Collegiate Church at Xanten, proves, among many other 
artists, how long this tendency was exclusively dominant in 
Cologne. Another master of this earlier period, Jan Joest, who 
lived at Calcar, seems, judging by his masterpiece, the high 
altar in the Church there, and a series of pictures representing 

1 DenkmsQer der Kunst, plates 82, 83, 83 a, 84. £. Forster : Geschichte der deutschen 
Kunst, vol. ii. Leipsic, 1851-55. 3 vols. [This is a portion of a great work, — Das 

deutsche Volk, Denkn^erdeutscherBaukunst, Bildnerei und Malerei. Leipsic, 1855.] 
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the life of Christ, to have been one of the most skilful and 
original admirers and imitators of Flemish art.^ In Westpha- 
lia, however, it proved possible to preserve, simultaneously 
with this, the high ideal of the older school; and in the so- 
called Master of Liesborn there appears a rare combination 
of that impressive style, with its harmonious beauty, and the 
more realistic character and more lifelike development of the 
new tendency. This is shown in the altar-piece once belonging 
to the Cloister of Liesborn, painted in 1465, and portraying the 
Life and Passion of Christ, the remains of which belong to 
the British National Gallery. 

The schools in Northern and Central Germany absorb the 
Flemish influence in a far more significant, original, and 
unrestrained fashion. They do not so entirely abandon the 
mild and beautiful sentiment, or the ideal spirit, of the earlier 
time ; neither do they employ the same sharpness of execution : 
but they succeed in obtaining a thoroughly original character 
by pursuing a middle course, in which, occasionally, a successful 
blending of both fundamental elements is attained. One cause 
of this lay in the extensive employment of mural painting in 
Suabia more than elsewhere in the North ; many important 
traces of this way of painting being still found in the numer- 
ous late Gothic churches of that region. 

Prominent in the Suabian school was a pleasing master, 
Lucas Moser, from Weil-der-Stadt, of whose works there has 
been preserved an altar-piece in the Church at Tiefenbronn, 
between Calw and Pforzheim, done in 1432. It presents, in 
several compartments, the stories of Martha, Lazarus, and 
Mary Magdalene, and, furthermore a representation of Christ 
between the Wise and the Foolish Virgins. The ideal, typical 
spirit of beauty of the elder time is brought into almost 
exclusive prominence here, combined with a profounder bril- 
liancy of coloring, and occasional traits of a more realistic 


I £• aus’m Weerth : Kunst Denkmaler in den Rheinlanden, vol. i. Ldpsic, 1857. 
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tendency. Upon the frame, following the name of the artist, 
may be read the naive ejaculation, — 

** Cry, Art, cry, and lament thee sore ; 

None will have need of thee any more : ” 

perhaps a witness to the fact that the world was ceasing to 
take an interest in the representatives of that elder school. 
In the second half of 
the century, Friedrich 
Herlen appears in this 
region as an enthusi- 
astic follower of the 
Van Eyck style, with- 
out, however, attain- 
ing to much impor- 
tance, or exercising 
any lasting influence. 

Pictures of his may 
be seen in the Church 
of St. James at Roth- 
enburg-on-th e-Tauber, 
in the Municipal Gal- 
lery at Nordlingen, in 
the Church at Bop- 
fingen, and in the 
National Museum at 
Munich. On the oth- 
er hand, Martin Schon- 
gauer (also called M. 

Schon) may be reckoned among the most distinguished painters 
of his day.' He belonged, as it appears, to an Augsburg family, 
and was born about 1420. He went to study with Rogier van 
der Weyden in Brussels, and afterwards settled in Colmar, 



1 T Vnlcmal er der Kunst, plate 82, figs. 1-3. 
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where he died in 1488.' Besides the hardly authenticated great 
pictures at Colmar, the Madonna of the Rose-hedge* in St 
Martin’s Church there, not precisely a beautiful creation, but 
conceived in grand, significant style; two side-altars in the 
Museum, with figures exhibiting a fuller and more ideal type ; 
together with his numerous copperplates (of which one hundred 
and sixteen are known), — give a spirited idea of his artistic 
worth (Fig. 463). 

Engraving on copper plays so important a part in the history 
of German art, that we must devote a few words to its origin 
and early growth.* From earliest times the goldsmith’s art 
had made use of designs engraved on metal plates, and, for the 
better defining of the lines, had filled them in with a black, 
melted enamel {nigellum). These plates (called nielli) first 
suggested the idea of taking impressions upon paper before 
finally filling up the lines with the enamel in order to be able 
to judge better of the design. In the fifteenth century, when 
the taste for art began to spread so rapidly, the custom soon 
came up of engraving metal plates, simply for the purpose of 
multiplying the engraved picture by striking off copies, and 
thus giving it as wide a circulation as possible. There has 
been much dispute over the claims for priority in this inven- 
tion, so important in its consequences. After it had been 
awarded to the Italians (a goldsmith called Maso Finiguerra, 

1 With relation to the year of his death, see £. HisrHeusler, in the Archiv fur die zeichnen- 
den Kiinste, xiL year. 

[2 The mystic painters and writers in the early times S3rmbolized the virginity of Mary by 
representing her as sitting within an enclosure, where she either receives the visit of the 
Angel of the Annunciation, or awaits it, rea(hng, praying, or embroidering. Sometimes she 
sits enthroned with her child. Often this enclosure — as in many of the Italian pictures, or as 
in this of Schongauer’s — is a hedge of roses ; sometimes, as in Fra Angelico’s lovely fresco 
In the Convent of St Marco, it is a plain fence of pickets.] 

[8 A. Bartsch : Le Peintre-Graveur, — a work of the highest authority. 21 vols. Vienna, 
1803-21. J. D. Passavant : Le Peintre-Graveur. 6 vols. Leipsic, 1860-64. A. Andresen and 
J. £. Wessely: Handbiich fiir Kupferstichsammler, &c. Leipsic, 1870-73. J. £. Wessely: 
Anleitung zur Kenntniss und zum Sammeln der Werke des Kunstdrucks. Leipsic, 1876. 
W. H. Willshire : An Introduction to the Study and Collection of Ancient Prints. 2 vols. 
London, 1877. Adam von Bartsch : Anleitung zur Kupferstichkunde. Vienna, 1821. 
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having, according to Vasari’s report, made the first impressions 
of this kind in 1460), further investigations made it seem much 
more probable that to Germany belongs the precedence ; for 
in Germany not only are the first creations of the art of 
copper engraving to be found, but German productions far 
surpass the Italian in execution until into the sixteenth cen- 
tury. To the oldest German prints belong seven ancient 
coarse sheets of a history of the Passion, of which the scene 
of the Scourging bears the date 1446. A sheet representing 
a Madonna surrounded by choirs of Angels, done by a Master 
P. in the year 1451,' carries the art still farther. The date 
1457 may be found upon an ancient representation of the Last 
Supper, belonging to a series of twenty-seven scenes from the 
Passion. Of great importance in the history of the art is a 
master from the Lower Rhine, of 1464, called the Master 
with the Scrolls,” Matt re aux Banderoles^ who has left a con- 
siderable number of engravings. Master E. S., whose work is 
dated 1466, probably belonging to North Germany, shows still 
higher technical progress ; while at the same period Franz 
von Bocholt and Israel von Meckenem worked in Westphalia. 
These last-named artists in their copper engraving added a light 
shading to the bare outline drawing (for it was scarcely more) 
of the earliest work, and obtained a picturesque effect by a 
more frequent change in the direction of the strokes, — a prog- 
ress unquestionably due to Flemish art. 

At this point of development Schongauer enters the arena, 
and does much to bring to perfection the art of copper engrav- 

[1 Copied by photolithography with other rare early pieces in the sale-catalogue, now out <rf 
print, of the collection of specimens of early printing and engraving of M. T. O. Weigel of 
Leipsic. The collection was sold in 1872. The catalogue was an abridgment of the ex- 
tremely valuable work of MM. Weigel and Zestermann, — Die Anfange der Druckerkunst in 
Bild und Schrift, with one hundred and forty-five facsimiles, and many woodcuts inserted in 
the text. 2 vols. in folio. Leipsic, 1866. The collection of copies by the heliogravure pro- 
cess of M. Amand Durand, already cited, contains many specimens of the early engraving from 
the time when it becomes interesting as art.] 

P These names are given to distinguish the prints from one another, since the artists have 
not g^ven us any dew to their names beyond an initial letter, or occasionally a baptismal name.] 
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ing by his richly-executed, delicately-shaded, and technically 
highly-finished plates. In these works, Martin seems, in some 
respects, to ally himself closely to Flemish art, while, again, he 
is evidently making progress toward an original style, the exter- 
nal marks of which are a certain lack of repose in the treatment 
of the drapery, with its folds and creases, a sharp, angular, 
meagre style of drawing, and a strong leaning towards the 
introduction of North-German costumes. His intrinsic excel- 
lences, however, consist in a composition almost always noble, 
sometimes even grand, a profound spirituality of expression, 
and a refined, thoughtful beauty in his ideal heads. We offer 
as illustration a Christ upon the Cross, with the Mother and 
St. John, after one of his engravings. Besides such religious 
subjects, he often handled scenes from peasant-life in his en- 
gravings with much fresh and even coarse humor, by virtue of 
which he stands as one of the earliest masters of genre. 

One of the most considerable artists of the Suabian school 
next in order is Bartholomaus Zeitblom of Ulm, probably born 
about 1450, and active as an artist until after 1516. In him, to 
a higher degree than in any of his contemporaries, lived again 
that lofty, ideal spirit of antique art. His figures have a nobler 
bearing, more largeness in the forms of the body, and simpler 
drapery, than in the case of most artists of his time. The 
modelling is soft, the coloring light and mild, almost recalling 
fresco-painting. His heads have an expression of sweetness, 
though they are somewhat heavy in shape ; for, as a rule, this 
master does not lose himself in sharpness of detail. His 
earliest known picture is an Ecce Homo, of the year 1468, in 
the Church at Nordlingen. The Altar of Hausen, in the col- 
lection of National Antiquities at Stuttgart, dates from the 
year 1488. His most important pictures are preserved in the 
public collection at Stuttgart, more notably the leaves of an 
altar-piece of the year 1496, containing the Annunciation, the 
two St. Johns, and two Angels with the Sudarium (the handker- 
chief) of Ste. Veronica, — this last in the Berlin Museum (Fig. 
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4.64), a work of simple grandeur, and genuine pathos of expres- 
sion. Besides these, there is an altar-piece, formerly belonging 
to the Church on the Mountain, near Gaildorf (1497), now in 
the collection of antiquities at Stuttgart, with the name and 
likeness of the master on the outside, which belongs to his very 
best productions. Then the Gallery at Augsburg possesses 
four admirable altar-panels, with the legend of St. Valentine ; 
and, in the collection of the Prince at Sigmaringen, eight 
pleasing subjects from the life of the Virgin (Fig. 465). The 
inside pictures of the magnificent triptych of the high altar at 
Blaubeuren give most unmistakable evidence of the style of 
this master, and, in some places, are undoubtedly by his hand. 



Fig. 464. Angels supporting the Sudariiim of St. Veronica. Zeitbloni Berlin Museum. 


Another excellent artist of the school of Ulm is Hans Schiih- 
lein, known chiefly through the grand high-altar piece in the 
Church at Tiefenbronn (1469). As is often the case, the centre 
of the altar-piece consists of a carving representing the Descent 
from the Cross, and the mourning over the body of the Lord, 
while four saints stand at the sides. Four painted scenes from 
the Passion fill up the outside of the wings, — the Annunciation, 
the Visitation, the Nativity, and the Adoration of the Magi. 
The gold background is still used; but the coloring is toned 
down to a tender softness, as was customary with the artists of 
Ulm of that time. The drapery, especially the white mantle 
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of the Madonna, is nobly disposed. In the whole composition 
a great sense of beauty is displayed, noticeably in the heads. 

Finally, there should be mentioned as belonging to the Ulm 
school the amiable and sensitive Martin SchafEner, whose 



Fig* 465« Nativity. Zeitblonu Sigmanngen. 


artist-life has been authentic^ly traced from 1508 to 1535. 
Like Zeitblom, he starts from an ideal stand-point, and in his 
later years learns to allow the influence of Italian art to work 
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most happily to a further refining of his own style. Among 
his most admirable works are the four panels of the year 1524, 
with the Annunciation, the Presentation in the Temple, the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost, and the Death of Mary, preserved 
in the Pinakothek at Munich. Noble grouping, delicacy of 
sentiment, and great sense of beauty, unite in almost entirely 
overcoming the narrowness of conception peculiar to all con- 
temporaneous German art. There are other pictures of this 
master in the Galleries at Stuttgart, Sigmaringen, and Berlin, 
and in the Minster at Ulm. 

Next to Ulm, ancient and wealthy Augsburg was the head- 
quarters of Suabian art ; and here we first meet with the artist 
family of Holbein. Hans Holbein the elder, probably born in 
1460, began his career in his native town, where he remainea 
until 1499 ; thence he went to Ulm, and subsequently to Frank 
fort-on-the-Main, in 1501, He painted a large altar-piece for 
the Cloister of Kaisheim, near Donauw 5 rth, in 1502; then he 
was summoned back to Augsburg with important orders to 
execute, where he lived, however, in wretched circumstances, 
and is mentioned on the tax-lists there until 1516. After that 
he goes to Isenheim in Alsace, in 1517, to paint an altar-piece. 
1521 finds him again in Augsburg, where he finally dies in 1524. 
He pursued the idealistic tendency of the Flemings according 
to Schongauer’s precedent, without, therefore, putting aside the 
tradition of his native land, the ideal sentiment of beauty, and 
the mild yet warm and strong harmony of color. His earliest 
picture seems to have been the exquisitely-finished little panel- 
painting of the Madonna with the Child in the Chapel of St. 
Maurice at Nuremberg, with the date 1492. In the Cathedral 
at Augsburg there are four admirable panels of the year 1493, 
from the Abbey of Weingarten, — Joachim’s Sacrifice, the 
Birth of Mary, her Ascent to the Temple, and her Presentation 
in the Temple. His master-works are in the Gallery at Augs- 
burg, — the Basilica Santa Maria Maggiore (1499), with scenes 
from the life of Mary and of St. Dorothea, gracefully treated in 
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the spirit of older art ; and his most perfect creation of all, the 
Basilica of St. Paul, with the history of the apostles, significant 
in characterization, finished in warmth of coloring, and distinct 
chiaroscuro. Furthermore, there is a votive picture of the 
Walter Family (1502), with the Transfiguration, the Feeding 
of the Four Thousand, and the Healing of the Man possessed 
by Devils, with admirably-painted portraits between the two 
first-named works, having, in common with the first, the tender 
loveliness of the heads, and with the last the sharply-defined 
execution of forms, and the refined versatility of coloring. 
The extensive altar-piece painted for the Church of the Do- 
minicans in Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1501, is now divided, 
and scattered in three places. The central figure of the trip- 
tych, representing the Last Supper, is in St. Leonhard’s 
Church ; while the side-leaves, as well as seven out of the 
eight leaves of the principal shrine, portraying scenes from 
the Passion, are in the Stadel Institute ; and finally, two leaves, 
containing the genealogical tree of Christ and that of the Do- 
minican Order, are in the collection of the Saalhof, — these last 
of special value, on account of the delicately-drawn, harmoni- 
ously-colored heads. Sixteen altar-pieces from the Abbey of 
Kaisheim, now in the Pinakothek at Munich, belong to the 
year 1502; the interior pictures indicating, by the spirit of 
beauty which permeates them, the master’s own hand, and 
presenting scenes from the youth of the Lord ; while, on the 
other hand, the scenes from the Passion betray the cruder work 
of apprentices. In surveying these proofs of the vast industry 
of this tireless master, one is overcome by regretful astonish- 
ment on learning of the unpropitious fortune with which he 
struggled towards the very end of his life. Stories of legal 
executions repeated year after year, from 1515 to 1518, — when, 
for the most part, only the smallest sums were in question, — 
are painful to listen to. Even in 1521 he underwent a seizure 
for a debt of two florins and forty kreuzer (jfi.io). In such a 
condition of affairs, it is no wonder that his great son, so soon 
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as his wings were plumed for flight, deserted the nest, and 
never again revisited Augsburg. 



Fig. 466. St. Barbara and St. Elizabeth. [By Hans Holbein (attributed by Prof. Liibke to Hol- 
bein the elder). Wings of the Altar-Piece of St. Sebastian in the Pinakothek, Munich.] 


Finally, a restitution must be made to the father of the four 
altar-leaves in the Augsburg collection (1512), long attributed 
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to the son, owing to a falsified inscription. They present the 
legends of SS. Ulrich and Wolfgang, besides giving the Ma- 
donna seated with St. Anne upon a bench along which the 
Christ-Child is taking his first steps. In these paintings the 
art of the fifteenth century is already rising to a maturer beauty 
and freer grasp of nature, — a development destined to un- 
fold itself in noble completeness in the splendid Altar of St. 
Sebastian, painted in 1516, and now in the Pinakothek at 
Munich. In the centre one gazes upon the Martyrdom of the 
Saint; while on the leaves appear the pleasing forms of Ste. 
Barbara and St. Elizabeth. (Fig. 466), and on the outside the 
Annunciation. The master comes out here entirely free, in a 
noble, even grand handling of forms, in lofty refinement of 
drawing and modelling, and in brilliantly clear coloring. It is 
indeed one of the most genuinely beautiful works ever brought 
forth by elder German art.^ 

p The whole altar-piece is engraved in Woltmann^s Holbein und seine Zeit, Leipsic, 1868, 
▼ol. i. p. 168, and is shown in photograph in Schauer’s Holbein Album, Berlin, 1865. In the 
earlier editions of the present book Prof. Liibke planted himself upon the internal evidence 
the picture gave of its being the work of Holbein the yoimger : he did not base that opinion 
upon the evidence of documents or signatures alone. No more did Dr. Woltmann, who, in 
the first edition of his book, ascribed it, at tta pages’ length, with joyful belief, to Holbein the 
son : he calls the altar-piece the crown of all that Holbein did while he was in Augsburg. In 
his second edition he turns a complete somerset, and gives the picture to Holbein the father, 
without a word (unless it be the ambiguous giving-out of the preface, in which he does not 
mention the altar-piece) to intimate that there ever was another opinion, and that he once held 
it Prof. Liibke follows Dr. Woltmann closely, both in his original ascription of the altar-piece 
to the son, and in the complete surrender of that opinion later. Yet neither in his case nor in 
that of Dr. Woltmann has that surrender any better justification than the discovery of certain 
other forgeries, by which, instead of being twenty-two years old in 1516, the year in which the 
altar-piece was painted, he was only nineteen, having been bom in 1497 instead of in 1494-5. 
So young a man could not, think Messrs. LU 1 >ke and Woltmann, have painted such a picture. 
But the altar-piece is certainly not a masterpiece; and if we remember that in 1519, only three 
years later, at the ^e of twenty-two, the younger Holbdn psunted his portrait of Boniface 
Amerbach (a work which he never surpassed in execution, and which is one of the most 
admirable pictures in the world), we can see no substantial reason for refusing to believe that 
at nineteen he might have painted the altar-piece, a greatly inferior work. The truth is, that 
good opinions are divided on the matter, and that while the centre picture of the triptych, the 
Martyrdom, is generally ascribed to the father, the son may be credited with the wings. Mi^ 
Muntz* the latest writer on the subject, inclines strongly to this view.] 
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Next to this master, his brother Sigmund Holbein — who ap- 
pears upon the Augsburg assessments-rolls from 1505 to 1509, 
but who died in Berne 1540, — must have been a most admira- 
ble artist, to judge by a little painting of the Madonna now in 
the Castle at Nuremberg, which must be ranked among the 
finest productions of German art for miniature-like perfection of 
finish, melting softness of coloring, and general loveliness. 

At first, Hans Burgkmair, born in Augsburg in 1472, and 
living until 1531, evinced a similar tendency. He was a 
doughty, dexterous master, to whom are attributed a great 
number of designs for works in wood-carving, especially the 
Triumphal Procession of the Emperor Maximilian, and the 
Weisskunig, a poetical glorification of that prince. As a re- 
sult of his sojourn in Italy, whence he returned about 1508, 
he introduced the ideas of the Renaissance into his native 
place, and exercised a decisive influence upon the development 
of the younger Hans Holbein. Besides those numerous draw- 
ings already mentioned, the industrious artist has, as a painter, 
left behind him a series of works, unequal certainly in merit, 
but of which the best are distinguished by force of characteri- 
zation, spirited delineation, and a warm, harmonious coloring. 
There is a decided line of demarcation between his earlier 
works and those pictures produced after the Italian journey. 
While the first evince the influence of the old Suabian school 
in the sharply-defined folds of drapery, the lavish use of gold, 
and the character of the heads, in the last may be traced the 
results of Italian studies, in the superior softness and strong 
accentuation of the forms of the Renaissance. But the action 
of these influences never so preponderates as to obliterate the 
German character of his art. He likewise ranks among the 
earliest of the masters who began to work out more carefully 
the landscaped background of their pictures, bringing it into 
relation with the figures in the composition. In the Augsburg 
Gallery one becomes best acquainted with the master in his 
various styles. There is one great picture of Christ and the 
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Madonna upon a background of gold, enthroned in the midst 
of a luxurious architecture, half Gothic, half Renaissance, sur- 
rounded by many adoring saints, whose ranks are continued 
upon the two leaves. The characters are full of grace and 
noble dignity, in deep, warm, golden coloring. The treatment 
is bold and easy, even bordering upon the superficial. The 
painting of St. Peter’s Basilica, with the Pope enthroned and 
many saints, Christ in the upper portion praying upon Geth- 
semane, dates back to the same year. To the year 1502 belongs 
the Basilica of St. John, with the Scourging; to the year 1504, 
the Basilica of Santa Croce, with the Crucifixion, and the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Ursula, particularly noticeable for many charm- 
ing youthful heads.^ Among his later pictures, already exhibit- 
ing some mannerism, may be reckoned a Crucifixion, with the 
two Malefactors (1519); and on the outside of the leaves St. 
George and the Emperor Henry the Saint. The representa- 
tion of the Rout of Cannae, painted 1529, gives an idea of the 
way in which he handled secular subjects. In the Pinakothek 
at Munich, John on Patmos is remarkable for the delicate work- 
ing out of the landscape. 

So far as the limited amount of investigation in the matter 
will allow us to judge of the tendency of art in Bavaria, it 
appears there to have deviated from the direction taken by the 
whole North-German school, and to have adhered more strictly 
to Flemish methods, a similar dependent relation being proved 

p These pictures, by whomever painted, — and there is no authority outside themselves for 
giving them to Hans Burgkmairr (see Womum’s Life and Works of Holbein, and Woltmann’s 
Holbein and his Time), — belong to a singular series painted for the nuns of the St. Catha- 
rine Cloister in Augsburg. *‘ln 1484,” says Womum, ‘‘his Holiness Innocent VIII. had, 
through the intercession of their confessor Dr. Ridler, granted these nuns certain indulgences 
acquired by those who paid their devotions at the altars of the seven principal ancient basilicas 
of Rome. It was, however, allowed that pictures of the churches would answer the same 
purpose as the churches themselves. They accordingly decorated their chapter-houses with 
six votive pieces from the hands of the best masters of the city. On the evidence of the 
works themsdves, these are distributed as follows, — old Hans Holbein, Hans Holbein the elder 
i the grandfather and father of Holbein the younger), Thomas Burgkmair, and Hans Burgk' 
mair. See anie^ p. 463-] 
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likewise by whatever has come to be known of painting in 
Austria ; though even here, among inferior productions, stand 
forth the works of Master Michael Pacher, who finished in the 
year 1481 the magnificent altar-piece in St. Wolfgang (compare 
p. 391), proving himself a worthy and skilful artist in the spirit 
of the Van Eyck school. 

The Franconian school of the same period attains to far more 
important manifestations ; Nuremberg, its capital, having been 
already introduced to our notice as the seat of a thoroughly 
stirring activity in all departments of sculpture. The plastic 
spirit dominates here, now as earlier, over the development of 
painting ; though the fact must not be lost sight of, that the 
sculpture of this whole period was overwhelmingly picturesque 
in character. The characteristics of the Nuremberg school are 
a strikingly-defined delineation of forni and an energetic mod- 
elling, combined with a striving after individuality, degenerating 
into one-sidedness and ugliness. No master, probably, bears so 
blunt and unpleasant a stamp of these peculiarities as Michael 
Wohlgemuth, who lived from 1434 to 1519, and, being at the 
head of a large company of journeymen, executed with the 
readiness of a job-workman a number of altar-pieces, in which 
wood-carving and panel-painting are combined. His master- 
piece (Fig. 467) is the altar in St. Mary’s Church at Zwickau^ 
(1479), extended delineation of the Life and Passion of Christ, 
wherein the realistic tendency nearly always falls into the mean 
and ugly ; though, at the same time, one cannot but acknowl- 
edge the accurate skill of a well-directed workshop ; the whole 
work undeniably producing, spite of many crudities, a grand 
effect, and showing an harmonious strength in coloring. In 
his better works the master often pleases by the almost ideal 
beauty of his heads, and his strong, harmonious color. The 
extensive altar-piece in the Church at Schwabach (1508) be- 
longs to his latest works. The pictures with which he was com- 

^ J. G. von Quandt; Die Gemalde des Michael Wohlgemuth in der Frauenkirche zu 
Zwickau. Folio. Dresden, 1830. 2d ed. 1839. 
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missioned to decorate the hall of the Council House at Goslar, 
in 1500, prove the esteem which the worthy master enjoyed in 
a large part of Northern Germany. Other works of his may 
be seen in the Cloister Church at Heilsbronn, in the Chapel of 
St. Maurice at Nuremberg, and in the Pinakothek at Munich. 
Wohlgemuth rendered noteworthy service likewise in the devel- 
opment of wood-engraving; for he prepared designs for the 



Fig. 467. The Birth of Christ. Michael Wohlgemuth. Zwickau. 


" Treasury of Eternal Salvation,” which appeared in 1491 ; and 
soon after, with the help of his step-son Wilhelm Pleydenwurff, 
illustrated Hartmann Schedel’s "Chronicle of the World.” He 
also distinguished himself in engraving on copper, if the im- 
pression be correct that a number of plates bearing the mono- 
gram “ W ” are to be attributed to him. 
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It was a momentous fatality for the development of German 
art, that precisely this school and this teacher should have bred 
that genius, who in richness of endowment, in creative wealth 
of imagination, in all-embracing grasp of thought, in the moral 
energy of a fundamentally earnest endeavor, must assuredly 
rank first among all German masters. Albert Diirer^ need 
fear comparison with no master in the world, not even with 
Raphael or Michel Angelo, so far as inborn artistic ability is 
concerned; and yet, in all that concerns the peculiar means 
of expression in art, the clothing of the thought in the vestment 
of glorified beauty of form, he is so closely fettered by the 


1 Joseph Heller: Das Leben und die Werke Albrecht Diirer’s. Leipsic, 1831. [Three 
volumes, of which only one, the second, was ever published. The first was to have con- 
tained the Life.] Friedrich Campe: Reliquien von Albrecht Diirer. Nuremberg, 1828. A. 
von Eye : Leben und Wirken Albrecht DUrer*s. Nordlingen, i860. Moriz Thausing : Diirer, 
Geschichte seiner Leben und seiner Kunst Leipsic, 1876. Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 83, 
83 A. [Thausing’s Life supersedes all previous work in that direction. The Lives by G. C. 
Arend, Goslar, 1728, J. F. Roth, Leipsic, 1791, Chemnitz, 1832, with other early works 
not purely biographical, are only useful to the student. Charles Narrey, A. Diirer d Venise. 
et dans les Pays-Bas, Paris, 1866, was one of the first, outside of Germany, to write inter- 
estingly of Diirer ; and his book contains much important matter. In England, little had been 
written on the subject until 1869-70, when there appeared simultaneously two books, — Mrs. 
Charles Heaton’s History of the Life of Albrecht Diirer; and William B. Scott’s Albert 
Diirer, his Life and Works. The reproduction of Diirer’s engraved works, and the books in 
which his principal works are copied, either by engraving or photograph, are too many to 
mention here. The most remarkable of all th^e is the CEuvre d’ Albert Diirer, reproduit et 
publi6 par Amand Durand. Paris, 1877. The engravings are reproduced by the heliogravure 
process, which is of such perfection as to make the copies literally almost indistinguishable 
from the original. There has also been a good reproduction of many of the woodcuts, 
including the sets of the Apocal)rpse, the Great Passion, and the Life of the Virgin, pub- 
lished in Nurnberg. Diirer Album, herausgegeben von W. v. Kaulbach and A. Kreling. 
A useful compend of the artist’s principal works, reproduced by photography, is the Diirer 
Album of G. Schauer (Berlin), with text by H. G, Hotho. Lately in the Portfolio, an 
artistic periodical edited by P. G. Hamerton, a series of articles have appeared from the pen 
of Prof. Sidney Colvin on Albert Diirer, his Teachers, his Rivals, and his Scholars, which 
contain much that is of value to the student. James R. Osgood & Co. of Boston have 
published the series of the Life of the Virgin, copied from an early impression of the original 
woodcuts ; and J. W. Bouton of New York has published the Little Passion on wood (to be 
distinguished from the Little Passion on copper, one of Diirer’s finest works), with an Intro- 
duction by W. C. Prime. M. F. Sweetser: Diirer. James R. Osgood & Co. Boston, 1877. 
This little book contains much well-digested information about Diirer and his works, compiled 
from the latest authorities.] 
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narrow limitations of his native surroundings, that he seldom 
rises to that height of art where thought and form find equal 
expression. 

Diirer is rightfully the darling and the pride of the German 
people ; but we should not allow ourselves to forget, that, being 
the highest expression of our excellences and virtues, he is at 
the same time the representative of our weaknesses and defi- 
ciencies. Blind idolatry is never seemly, least of all in con- 
nection with so genuinely true, so severe, a master. We are 
not permitted to hurry over the austere, rugged externalities 
of his style either with indifference or pretended rapture. It 
is difficult to rightly estimate his worth ; but, when we earnestly 
seek to understand him, then we learn to love him best. 

Diirer has sounded the depths of reality in all its manifesta- 
tions as few other masters have. His knowledge of the human 
organism, his observation of the life of nature in every aspect, 
are as astonishing for accuracy as the wealth of his ideas 
appears to be inexhaustible, the strength of his imagination 
unlimited. But he seldom attains to perfect beauty of form. 
He is so possessed by his grand aspira^n after a re^ity, which 
grasps and holds one, that a higher style, even for ideal themes, 
does not seem to him of supreme value. As with intense con- 
viction he followed the struggles for reformation which were 
everywhere shaking the world during his lifetime ; as, in his 
clear-sighted, acute intellect, the traditional symbolic conception 
of the divine resolved itself into the human : so, too, everywhere 
in his representations he gives evidence of this revolution. His 
sacred figures are the Nuremberg burghers of his time, and, 
for the most part, from the sphere of common life, caught and 
fixed by his pencil with all the accidental surroundings of their 
daily existence. He took the m^ter of his pictures from his 
own environment, and neyer sought after types of dignity and 
beauty, but rather after strpngly-m^ked and characferistic 
he^ds, which are oftener coarse than noble or graceful. 

And even this motley crowd, full of rude individuality as it 
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was, he usually presented in such wise in the treatment of 
form, that an arbitrary, knotty mannerism in the drawing of 
heads and hands, as well as in other portions of the picture, 
became a necessity, and even broke up the large, fine masses 
of his drapery into wrinkled, uneasy folds. His appreciation of 
form, too, recognized hardly any distinction, whether he repre- 
sented the sacred personages of religious belief, the rude mani- 
festations of every-day life, or the wondrous images of his fancy : 
they are all taken from the same sphere, and never attempt to 
seem more than they really are. 

This curious propensity of Diirer’s is not satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by the fact that he was surrounded by a motley, 
fantastical life, by the commonplace figures of the townsmen 
of his native place, instead of a beautiful, nobly-developed 
Southern type of humanity. Neither is it sufficiently ex- 
plained by the fact, that, in the wrinkled, uneasy fall of the 
folds of his drapery, he yielded to the influence of the wood- 
engraving of his time.' His countryman, Peter Vischer, was 
able gradually to overcome both influences in his creations, 
and to work his way to a purer style replete with beauty. It 
is most apparent that there existed in Diirer a spiritual affinity 
with those characteristic features of life. It is the fantastic 
tendency of his time, which in him reaches its culminating 
point of expression, making necessary not only all those ex- 
travagances of form, but also the inexhaustible wealth and 
depth of his productiveness. Both in him are inseparable; 
and both must, of necessity, be simultaneously accepted. 
Harsh and repellent as much may appear to us at first sight, 
it is exactly here that the power that dwells in truth, depth, 
and fervor of sentiment, compels our admiration ; and if even 
Italian masters, like Raphael, could not refrain from offering 
their homage to the greatness of the German artist, it will not 
be impossible for us to arrive at a comprehension of his artistic 
manner, so genuinely national, in spite of its deficiencies. We 
shall then find that hardly any master has scattered with so 
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lavish a hand all that the soul has conceived of fervid feeling 
or pathos, all that thought has grasped of what is strong or 
sublime, all that the imagination has conceived of poetic 
wealth ; that in no one has the depth and power of the Ger- 
man genius been so gloriously revealed as in him. 

Diirer was bom in 1471 in Nuremberg, and was at first bred 
with a view to his following his father’s craft of goldsmith ; 
but in i486, on account of his strong inclination for painting, 
he was placed under the instruction of Wohlgemuth. He 
remained three years in Wohlgemuth’s workshop; started on 
his travels as a journeyman in 1490; returned in 1494, and 
settled as master in his native town. Unfortunately, one can- 
not ascertain whither his years of wandering led him. We 
only know so much, — that he was on the Upper Rhine ; was 
kindly received in Colmar by the relatives of Martin Schon- 
gauer (only lately deceased) ; and, without doubt, travelled as 
far as Venice.^ After his return home, he was actively en- 
gaged for ten years in his native town, not only as a painter, 
but likewise in engraving on copper and wood, until 1505, 
when he made a journey to Italy, where, however, he became 
familiar with only Venice, Padua, and Bologna. Towards the 
close of the year following he returned to Nuremberg, where 
he plunged anew into a tireless and most productive round of 
labors, occupied not only with paintings, drawings, engraving 
on copper, and wood-cutting, but also produced a few admira- 
ble carvings in boxwood and soapstone. He did not make a 
second journey before 1520, — this time to the Netherlands,* 
whence he returned in the following year ; after which time he 

P See this doubtful point amply discussed in Thausing, chap, v.] 

[2 It is this journey to the Netherlands which he has described with such minuteness in 
his now famous Journal. This was first published (though a brief fragment had already 
appeared in Roth’s Life, published in 1797), along with many of his letters to Hdler, Pirk- 
heimer, and others, by Campe, in 1828, in his Reliquien. In France it has been reproduced 
by Charles Narrey, in the work above cited ; and in English, for the first time, but incom- 
plete, by John Weale, in his Divers Works of Early Masters, &c. London, 1846. It has since 
appeared both in the Life of Diirer by W. B. Scott, and in that by Mrs. Heaton .1 
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lived and labored uninterruptedly in his native city until his 
death, in 1528. To these latter years belong, beside his 
artistic works, several scientific writings, essays on geometry, 
fortification, and the proportions of the human body, which 
give evidence of his extensive and thorough culture.' 

All this wondrous fertility of intellect unfolded itself in him 
quite spontaneously, without any exteQial stinmlus ; on the con- 
trary, in spite of the depressing effect of pinching domestic 
conditions, and unfavorable relations of life.* Germany had no 
Julius II. or Leo X., no Medici or Gonzaga, no art-loving 
aristocracy, no high-minded municipal governments. Venice 
offered our master two hundred ducats yearly income if he 
would remain there ; in Antwerp they strove to detain him by 
similar offers : but the true German man returned to his native 
place, notwithstanding that the city ‘‘ had never given him five 
hundred guldens* worth of commissions in thirty years,** obtain- 
ing, after much petitioning, from the council of the great im- 
perial city, as his sole reward, that it would allow him five per 
cent interest upon his capital of one thousand florins earned 
with remarkable patience and industry. The Emperor Maxi- 
milian, sincerely as he regarded the admirable master, could not 
employ him upon any thing more important than the decoration 
of a sword-hilt and of a prayer-book, together with the design- 
ing of the Triumphal Car, and the execution of the colossal 

[1 Instruction in the Art of Mensuration with the Rule and Compass. Nuremberg, 
1525. Some Instruction in the Fortification of Cities, Castles, and Towns. Nuremberg, 
1527. Four Books of Human Proportions. Nuremberg, 1528. DUrer died in April of this 
year, and the book appeared in October. It was prepared for the press by his friend Pirk- 
heimer. For a good account of these works, see Mrs. Heaton’s industrious Life. Diirer also 
wrote a treatise on the Proportions of the Horse, the manuscript of which was stolen from 
him ; and a work on Fencing, discovered in later times, has been attributed to him. See 
Busching : A. Durer’s Fecht- und Ringen Buch. Kunstblatt, 1824, p. 139.] 

[3 So far as this statement may be thought to relate to Durer’s married life, and his relations 
with his wife, see the complete vindication of Agnes from all slanders and aspersions, by Dr. 
Thausing, in his elaborate examination of the subject. It may not be amiss to remark here, 
that a little book which has enjoyed a wide popularity in Germany and in England — Schef- 
fer’s Married Life of an Artist (Albert Diirer) — is a pure fiction from beginning to end, din* 
torting known facts, and inventing new ones.] 
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woodcut of the Triumphal Arch, — rather an insipid allegorical 
glorification of the monarch, upon which Durer, however, cer- 



Fig. 468. St. Michael fighting with the Dragon. From the Apocalypse. Diirer. 


tainly expended all the charm of his imagination. To be sure, 
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the emperor awarded him an annuity : but it was years before 
the arrangements were completed ; so that the payments only 
began to come in to him a short time before his death. And 
the exemption from municipal taxation, which the emperor 
himself, by a letter to the city council, endeavored to bring 
about, was of just as little advantage ; for the city fathers pre- 
vailed upon the good-natured artist to give up his privilege, 
“ so lamentable and ignominious ” were circumstances for him, 
as Diirer himself says, giving vent, for once, to his righteous 
indignation. So much the higher stands the moral earnest- 
ness with which he unweariedly lived for his art. 

In consideration of the master’s many-sidedness, we will 
begin the survey of his most important works with the repre- 
sentations of religious subjects. In them Diirer has broken 
through the limitations of ecclesiastical conception, and por- 
trayed the sacred incidents, no doubt with all the petty details 
peculiar to the age, but, at the same time, in purely human 
fashion, and with overwhelming power. All the sublimity of 
a fancy as yet unbridled, and which wanders into the regions 
of formlessness and extravagance, unfolds itself in the wood- 
cuts of the Apocalypse of St. John, which appeared in 1498. 
Among the sixteen (really fifteen sheets there are some — for 
•example, that of the angels, who are slaying the third part of 
mankind ; or the battle of the archangel Michael and his hosts 
with the dragon (Fig. 468) — which exhibit a supernatural power 
that has hardly ever been surpassed. Others of these cuts, with 
all their grandeur, run into formlessness, and want of propor- 
tion ; as in the image of the Judge of the world, enthroned, who, 
with flames darting from his eyes, and a sword proceeding from 
his mouth, is holding the stars in his outstretched right hand. 
But, above all, we should not forget how much the great master 
accomplished, through these and numerous other works, for the 
development of wood-engraving.* The art of cutting stamps 

\} Sixteen, counting the vignette title, — John writing his Book on the Island of Patmos.] 

» J. Hellpr : Geschichte der Holzschneidekunst. Bambexg, 1823. J. E. Wessely : An 
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with a raised design in wood, or even in metal, and which was 
then employed for many practical purposes, was already known 
far back in antiquity. In mediaeval times, such stamps were 
made use of, among other things, for stamping tapestry or cloth 
patterns of various kinds ; ^ and the initial letters of manuscripts 
were frequently printed in this way. But the most frequent 
application of this kind of wood-engraving was made after the 
fourteenth century, for supplying single leaves, which were 
offered for sale to the faithful at the places of pilgrimage. The 
great monasteries, skilled in the practice of every art, also took 
up this, and sent forth whole series of engravings, — such as 
the Biblia Pauperum, the Ars Moriendi, the Apocalypse, &c., — 
which belong to the very earliest productions of wood-engrav- 
ing. The cut which bears the earliest date is that of St. Chris- 
topher at Buxheim, in Upper Suabia, of the year 1423. Play- 
ing-cards also, which had been introduced into Germany as 
early as the close of the fourteenth century, were soon struck 
off from blocks, though at first prepared by the ‘‘card-painter.^’ 
When, with the fifteenth century, the great desire for the multi- 
plication of works of art arose, the primitive mechanism was 
made to work out quite novel effects, becoming an important 
agent after the discovery of printing, and soon usurping the 
place of the illuminator, just as printing did that of the copyist. 
But the traditions of the old relation were still so powerful, that 
the wood-engraver was fain to content himself with simple out- 
line drawings, which were painted with gay colors. Wood- 
engraving retained this childishly-primitive character until 
artists of note took it up, and made drawings for this purpose, 
and, instead of the former imperfect coloring, gave them a 
higher artistic effect, even the charm of painting, — a revolution 

Idtung zur Kenntniss und zum Sammeln der Werke des Kunstdrucks. Leipsic, 1876. Com- 
pare the woodcuts issued by Soldan, 1875, from old blocks in possession of the German 
Museum in Nuremberg. Qackson and Chatto : A Treatise on Wood-Engraving, &c. Lon* 
don, 1861.] 

[t See Wdgd’s book already cited. Die Anfange der Drudcerkunst, &c., for examples of 
the earliest known specimens of block-printing on textiles.] 
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not without its reciprocal influence upon the contemporary de- 
velopment of engraving upon copper. The first who, by a per- 
fect artistic mastery, raised wood-engraving to the height of its 
mission, and made it a powerful means of culture for the whole 
people, was Diirer; and he endeavored, above all, to develop 
its grand power, rich fulness, and breadth, and, in these re- 
spects, brought it to an unrivalled perfection. 

In his paintings, Diirer aims at highest completeness, 
with an execution which often borders upon a miniature-like 
minuteness. Painting in Germany, at that time, had degener- 
ated almost to a manufacturing business ; since, in the great 
workshops, — and this was specially true of Wohlgemuth’s, — 
the preparation of the altar-panels was intrusted, in a great 
degree, to the hands of apprentices. One of Diirer’s earliest 
works, the Paumgartner altar-piece, probably executed in 1500, 
now in the Pinakothek at Munich, and representing the Na- 
tivity, with two stately figures of knights on the leaves, — no 
doubt, likenesses of the donors, — shows evidence of having 
been painted under similar circumstances. But the master 
speedily adopts the modern idea, prevalent in the Flemish 
school as among the Italians, according to which the artist, 
by executing his whole work with his own hand, brings the 
entire force of his individuality to bear upon it. An original 
painting, and at the same time one of the earliest of this kind, 
was the small picture of Hercules fighting the Stymphalian 
Birds, of the year 1500, in the Castle of Nuremberg; which, 
however, having been entirely painted over, can only be judged 
of now by the sketch in the Museum at Darmstadt. The 
Tribune of the Uffizi at Florence contains a glorious painting, 
of the year 1504, — the Adoration of the Magi, one of the most 
lovely and most devout of all his works, full of poetry, with a 
beautiful landscape, and executed in warm, harmonious coloring. 
Following this is the picture of the Feast of the Rosary, painted 
in Venice in 1506, now in a wretched state of preservation in 
the Strahof Monastery at Prague, — a deeply poetic composi' 
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tion, conceived with much freedom and spirit, and which was 
much admired by the Venetian masters. What is probably the 
most finished of Diirer’s paintings dates from the same year, — 
1506. It is the little Crucifixion in the Museum at Dresden, of 
wonderful depth of expression, and incomparable softness of 
picturesque treatment ; singularly impressive, as much because 
of the surrounding landscape as through the magic power of 
the light As a contrast to this miniature creation, in which 
he wished to exhibit to the Italians the perfection of art 
manifesting itself in the greatest degree within the smallest 
compass, appears the wonderful picture of the Child Jesus 
among the Doctors, in the Palazzo Barberini at Rome, and 
painted the same year, which, according to the inscription, was 
painted in five days, — a rather unsuccessful attempt to astonish 
the Italians with large forms and bold breadth of treatment 
On the other hand, one recognizes in the panels representing 
Adam and Eve (1507), now in the Pitti Gallery at Florence 
(old copies in the Mayence Museum and that of Madrid), the 
vigor wkh which the master, visibly moved to it by the influ- 
ences of Venetian art, had already begjm to make the study 
of the nude human form one of the principal tasks^ ctf his life. 
Diirer was also glad to accept aid from the Italians in his aspi- 
rations after scientific thoroughness in his work ; for he ex- 
pressly made the journey to Bologna because some one there 
had promised to give him instruction in secret perspective.” 
In the same way he strove to make himself familiar with the 
architectural forms of the antique, as understood by the Renais- 
sance ; but, to the salvation of himself and of his art, he 
remained, in every thing essential, true to himself and to his 
native land. And though it cannot be denied that he never 
entirely got rid of many hard, unlovely mannerisms, still per- 
sisting in the harsh, angular treatment of drapery, as well as 
in his predilection for forms less remarkable for beauty than 
for sharply-defined characteristics, yet, in spite of such short- 
comings, — the tribute paid by him to his age and environ- 
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ments, — he stands for us much higher than he would if he 
had sacrificed his peculiar individuality to the imitation of a 
foreign style. 

The Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand, in the Belvedere Gal- 
lery at Vienna, painted in 1508, is far less pleasing in its stern 
and terrible truthfulness. The picture of the Assumption and 
Coronation of Mary, commissioned by the merchant Jacob 
Heller^ of Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1509, has unfortunately 
been lost ; but a copy of it by Juvenal, in the Gallery of the 
Saalhof at Frankfort (Fig. 469), affords us an idea of its mag- 
nificent composition and dignified beauty. Another grandly- 
solemn delineation of heavenly glory has, however, been pre- 
served in the Vienna Gallery, in the painting of the Trinity, 
of the year 15 ii. Surrounded by choirs of angels and of the 
blessed, as well as by ranks of adoring believers, God the Father 
is enthroned on high ; above him, the Dove of the Holy Spirit ; 
while in his arms he holds the body of the Son stretched upon 
the Cross, — assuredly one of the most profoundly spiritual 
conceptions of this theme ever presented.^ This, like other pic- 
tures of the master belonging to this middle period, is clear, 
light, and fresh in coloring, though not free from a certain in- 
harmoniousness, owing to his fondness for a glittering play of 
various colors in his drapery. Among this series of important 
paintings, executed with all possible artistic care and pains, the 
beautiful Madonna picture of the year 1512, in the Belvedere at 
Vienna, — one of Diirer’s best creations in composition, expres- 
sion, and charm of coloring, — is worthy of a place. However, 
in the interval of finishing one, and beginning another, the admi- 
rable master tells us himself that he had grown weary of his 

[1 M. Otto Comill: Jacob Heller und Albrecht Diirer. Frankfort, 1871. See an inter- 
esting paper, amply illustrated, on the subject of the triptych, by M. Charles Ephrussi, in the 
Gazette des-Beaux Arts, April, 1876. This article has since been published in a separate form.] 

[2 See, in Mrs. Heaton’s Life of Durer, an autotype from an outline drawing of the picture, 
and in Dr. Thausing’s book a large woodcut. God the Father, sitting on his throne, holds the 
crucifix, on which Is the body of his Son, in his outstretched arms, in such a way that it hangs 
straight down, as if suspended in the air, before the worshipping multitude.] 
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“laborious fussing,” as he, not without reason, called his way of 



Fig. 469. The Assumption and Coronatitm of the Virgin. Durer. From the Copy by JuvenaL 

painting. The patrons of art in Germany were accustomed 
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just then to the low prices demanded for the panels manufac- 
tured by the wholesale in workshops ; and so, when Diirer was 
paid only two hundred florins for such a work as the Heller 
Altar, on which he labored diligently for nearly a year, he was 
certainly justified in complaining that ‘*it was well-nigh enough 
to wear one out.** We do not wonder that he came to the 
conclusion “ to bide more steadily by his engraving ; ** for he 
really was able to earn more by his engravings on copper, and 
his woodcuts, which his wife carried with her to dispose of occa- 
sionally when she visited the fairs, than he could by his paint- 
ing. He only returned to the occupation of painting now in 
exceptional cases, as in the Lucretia of 1518, in the Pinakothek 
at Munich, — not altogether pleasing as a picture, but otherwise 
worthy of admiration as a study of the nude, and of foreshorten- 
ing. Other paintings will be mentioned farther on ; but we 
have now to do with his manifold productions in other depart- 
ments of art. 

From the year 1511 to 1515 we find the master pursuing his 
labors in religious fields with amazing industry ; publishing, 
closely one upon another, the consecutive and comprehensive 
series of woodcuts, — the Great Passion in twelve sheets, and 
the smaller series of the same subject (the Little Passion on 
wood) in thirty-six; the life of Mary^ in nineteen, and the 
engravings on copper of the Passion (the Little Passion on 
copper) in sixteen sheets. It will be quite impossible in this 
place even to give the titles of these subjects separately:* 
suffice it to say, that in them all the depth, fervor, and power 
of the master reveal themselves in exhaustless profusion (Fig. 
470). He knows well how to introduce with true poetic feel- 
ing the charms of nature into his delineations ; conceiving his 
landscape in the genuine German spirit, with mountain and 


[1 Beside the American reproduction of this series in heliotypy, already mentioned, we 
must speak of a later copy made by P. W. van de Weyer, Utrecht] 

[2 A selection of Diirer’s most admirable woodcuts, in new and excdlent copies, has 
recently been issued at Nuremberg by the Zeiserche Kunsthandlung. 
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valley, rivers and forests, with all the charming variety of 
castles, hamlets, and towns, and especially rejoicing the heart 
by a world of enchanting, natve^ pleasing traits in his Ma- 
donnas (Fig. 471). The immense woodcut of the Triumphal 
Arch of the Emperor Maximilian (1515), and the smaller 



Fig. 47a Vignette on Titlepage of the Great Passion. Diirer. 


Triumphal Car, which he was employed upon with Burgkmair,' 
and the great Triumphal Car of 1522, give splendid proof of 
the wealth of his imagination in the invention of attractive 

[1 « The Triumphal Car of Maximilian, confused by some 'writers with the Triumphs of 
Max imi lia n , executed by Burgkmair.*’ — Mrs. Heaton, p. 157.] 
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decorations and magnificent architectural designs. The last- 
mentioned work served also as model for the great wall-painting 



Fis- 471* Madonna Enthroned. From a Woodcut by Albert Durer, of 1518. 


in the hall of the Council House, which the town caused to be 
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executed at that time, as it appears, by George Pencz. Near by 
there is painted a gallery with the Town Pipers ; and finally, to 
the left, the Calumny, after Lucian’s description of a painting 
by Apelles, the design for which, by Diirer’s own hand, may be 
found in the Albertina. Unfortunately, these pictures were 
subsequently entirely painted over. 

Towards the close of his life, Diirer embodied his profoundest 
profession of faith in one of his last works (1526). This was 
the Four Pillars of the Church, which he painted to honor his 
native town, and which, having been given away by the city 
to the Emperor Maximilian, is now in the possession of the 
Pinakothek of Munich. In the accompanying letter, the artist 
declared that he regards the four personages of his represen- 
tation as the corner-stones of the original Christian doctrine in 
its purity. John and Peter, Paul and Mark, are portrayed upon 
two panels. They are presented to us with such distinct char- 
acterization, and each with so marked an individuality, that 
they have sometimes been designated the Four Temperaments. 
Diirer has, in these works executed near the end of his life, 
exhibited grandeur and simplicity of style, depth and harmony 
of color, and perfect freedom of form ; and has overcome 
all trivial mannerism even in his wonderfully magnificent 
draperies. 

Diirer’s portraits are remarkable for faithful, exact conception 
of life, and for incomparably fine drawing and pure modelling. 
The first portrait of his father, in Sion House, England, dates 
from the year 1497. There is a copy of this in the Pinakothek 
in Munich. There is an earlier portrait of his father, probably 
of the year 1490, in the Uffizi in Florence. The artist painted 
his own portrait several times. There is one of 1498 in the 
Museum of Madrid, of which there is a copy in the Uffizi. 
But the finest of all is the superb bust-portrait in the Pinako 
thek at Munich, — one of the noblest figures of German art, pro- 
fessedly of the year 1 500, but doubtless of a several years* later 
date. In this same collection there is a portrait of his master. 
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Wohlgemuth. In the Belvedere Gallery of ^Vienna there is a 
remarkable portrait of a man, of unspeakably delicate execu- 
tion, dated 1507: upon the back, strangely enough, is repre- 
sented the repulsive allegory of Avarice. In the Belvedere is 
the portrait of the Emperor Maximilian, of the year 1519, free 
and broad in treatment ; and in the Museum of M^tdrid is a 
superb portrait of a man, dated 1521. To conclude: there is 
the splendidly-executed portrait of Jerome Holzschuher, which 
is owned by the Holzschuher family in Nuremberg, but is de- 
posited in the German Museum : this is the ideal representation 
of a doughty German gentleman, true, upright, and firm. 

There are also in existence several bold compositions, both 
drawings and engravings, in which the artist has frequently 
expended a wealth of imagination and a marvellous intellectual 
force, often with transcendent poetic power. The greater part 
of the drawings in question are in the Albertina in Vienna 
There are, however, occasional specimens to be met with in 
other public collections ; for example, in the Kunsthalle of 
Bremen.^ It is, above all, in these drawings, that we learn to 
admire the great master^s depth, strength, and beauty of senti- 
ment, and the unrivalled freedom, ease, and accuracy of his 
drawing. He generally makes use either of a pen or pencil; 
and he frequently employs a greenish or grayish paper, obtain- 
ing a highly picturesque effect by the deep black of the drawing, 
brought out by the introduction of white lights. Perhaps the 
earliest drawing we have of his is in the Albertina collection, 
dated 1484, — the artist’s own portrait, being then a lad of thir- 
teen. The Passion, in twelve sheets, drawn on green paper 
with pen and pencil, is one of the most precious memorials of 
his genius. This is also in the Albertina, and is a proof, when 
compared with the three Passion series engraved by Diirer, both 
on wood and on copper, how persistently, and with what pro- 

1,1 But the collection of drawings by Diirer in the print-room of the British Museum cer 
tainly deserves a place neat to that of the Albertina.] 
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found religious sentiment, the great artist recurred to this most 
striking theme of Christian art 

Diirer had an especial preference for copper engraving ; ^ and 
his artistic qualities are nowhere more perfectly illustrated than 
in these drawings, in which he carries to the highest perfection 
what had already been begun by earlier masters, especially by 
Martin Schon. The variety, freedom, and certainty displayed 
in his use of the graver ; the fine gradations from the deepest 
shading, through chiaroscuro, to the clearest light, — all this 
imparts a genuine picturesque effect to Diirer's engravings. 
The landscapes in these drawings are of incomparable beauty, 
occasionally, perhaps, overladen with motives, but at the same 
time full of the poetry of nature and of an individuality of 
meaning which entitle Diirer to be regarded as the founder of 
Northern landscape-art. We will only mention a few of the 
most remarkable out of the great number of these precious 
works. There are the Four Witches of the year 1497, the 
Adam and Eve of 1504, the St. Jerome of 1512, the St. 
Jerome in his Cell of the year 1514, the St. Anthony of the 
year 1529, and the St. Eustatius. These are all charming 
poems of solitude, and of the idyllic life of the woods. Then 
we have the Rape of Amymone; Hercules, or Jealousy; the 
Great Fortune, or Nemesis ; the Shield with the Cock, and the 
Shield with the Death's Head (i 503) ; the Portraits of Albert 
of Brandenburg (1519), of Frederick the Wise (1526), and of 
Erasmus of the same year ; but, above all, the highly poetical 
Melancholy of the year 1514, — one of the most finished pro- 
ductions of his brain. There is also a print, dated 1513, which 
represents a Knight in armor, who is pursuing his way through 
a gloomy forest, unterrified and calm, although surrounded by 
threatening shapes of terror (Fig. 472). Nor should we omit 
to mention the designs for the prayer-book of the Emperor 

1 R. Von RetSxig : Diirer’s Kupferstiche imd Holzschnitte dn kritisclies Verzeichniss. 
Ifiindien, 1871. 
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Maximilian,' of the year 1515, which are preserved in the Royal 
Library of Munich. In these there is a lively play of imagina- 
tion and humor. Nature and human life, the realm of fable. 



Fig. 472. Knight, Death, and the Devil. Durer. 


and the wide domain of poetical invention, are here expressed in 
cheerful arabesques, which, in this sense, must be designated as 


^ Published in facsimile by N. Strixner. New edition by F. Stoger. Munich, 1850. 
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a wholly original creation of the great master, in which a new 
phase of his glorious genius is presented. 

Contemporary with Diirer is Hans Holbein ^ the younger, the 
son of that elder Holbein, a representative of the school of 
Augsburg, and one of the greatest and noblest masters of 
German art. He was bom in 1497 at Augsburg; removed 
in 1515 to Basle; was working in Luzerne in 1517; and two 
years later settled in Basle, where he remained until 1524, 
when he went to France, and then to England, where, through 
the influence of Sir Thomas More, he entered the service of 
Henry VIII. In 1529 he returned to Basle, where he spent 
many years, executing important commissions^ intrusted to 
him by the town-council. He^terwards returned to England, 
where, as has been recently proved, he died in London, in 
1543. He is not only one of the most precocious geniuses 
in the history of art, appearing as an excellent painter in his 
eighteenth year, but he also belongs to the few painters 
of the North who were imbued with the qualities of the 
Italian school, and at the same time developed them in an 
independent manner. He is the sole Northern painter of 
that day, not even excepting Diirer, who attained to a free, 
magnificent style, broke away from the wretchedly depraved 
taste of his contemporaries, and portrayed the human form 
in all its truth and beauty. In many respects he may 
be compared to the great Peter Vischer, who in the same 
way burst the narrow bounds of the art of his fatherland, 
without sacrificing the strength, depth, and freshness of the 
genuine German artist. Holbein found, moreover, that the 
art of his native city had attained a higher ideality of senti- 

1 U. Hegner: Hans Holbein der Jungere. Berlin, 1827. A. Woltmann: Holbein und 
seine Zcit. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1866. New edition, 1874. R. N. Womum : Some Account of 
the Life and Works of Hans Holbein. London, 1867. Ch. de Mechel : CEuvres de J. Hol- 
bein. Foho. Basle, 1870. Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 84, figs. 1-6. 

2 According to recent investigations of the town-archives by Mr. His-Heusler in Basle, 
who has also given to the world his important discoveries in regard to Holbein in the Jahr* 
faucher fiir Kunstwissenschaft, iii. year, parts i, 2. 
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merit, and a better appreciation of form, which he was des- 
tined to blend together through his own cultivated feeling for 
nature. 

Holbein's well-authenticated works begin with the year 1516, 
in Basle. They are contained in the rich museum of the artist’s 
drawings and pictures, owned by the city. Among them there 
are several portraits, and a fearfully realistic dead Christ, of the 
year 1521, which reveal his mastery in suggestion, conception, 
and representation of nature. There is also a Last Supper, 
only a portion of which is preserved, in which Christ is repre- 
sented with nine Dis- 
ciples, remarkable for 
vigor of characteri- 
zation and coloring. 

There are also two 
excellent panels in 
the Minster at Frei- 
burg, representing the 
Birth of Christ and 
the Adoration of the 
Magi. There are be- 
sides, in the Basle 
Museum, a series of 
admirable portraits, 

— those of the Bur- 
gomaster Meier and 
his wife, painted in 
the year 1516; the 
portrait of his friend 
Boniface Auerbach, 
dated 1519, warm and 
tender in execution, 
and striking as a composition ; also the remarkable family 
portraits of his wife and children, where a commonplace 
subject is ennobled by the highest art; finally, the two ex- 
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quisite portraits (1526) of a Fraulein von Offenburg.^ But 
the eight pictures of the Passion (1520-25) are of especial 
value, and establish his reputation as one of the first masters 



Fig. 474. The Madonna of the Burgomaster Meier. Holbein. Darmstadt 


of religious historical painting. The series opens with the 

1 One o£ these portraits, Lais Coiinthiaca, has recently been admirably engraved R 
Wdbeb 
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Prayer on the Mount of Olives, followed in the regular order 
by the Betrayal of Christ, Christ before the High Priest, his 



FiR* 47S> The Madonna of the Bui^omaster Meier. Copy of Holbein. Dresden. 


Scourging and Mocking, the Bearing of the Cross, the Cruci- 
fixion, and the Entombment. The whole depth and strength 
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of German art is in these thoroughly dramatic, bold, and 
vigorous compositions, softened, however, by the influence of 
Raphael and other great Italians. The transparent simplicity 
of the composition, which tells the whole story in a few mean- 
ing touches ; the free, broad drawing ; the distinct modelling of 
the figures ; and the powerful, intense coloring, — all these im- 
part an imperishable value to these representations. But there 
is an even more important series, of ten pictures, of the Passion, 
executed in masterly style in Indian-ink, in which the dramatic 
force and the talent for composition of the artist are still more 
conspicuous (Fig. 473). 

As Holbein has succeeded admirably in representing in these 
pictures the intensity of passionate action, so also in another 
celebrated picture, painted about 1524, — the Madonna of the 
Burgomaster Meier (Fig. 474), which is in Darmstadt, in the 
possession of the Princess Elizabeth of Hesse, and of which 
there is an admirable copy (Fig. 475) in the Dresden Gallery.^ 
In this picture he appears as one of the first among the painters 
of simple votive pictures. It is not the ravishing force of lofty 
beauty, not the spirited nobility of important characters, but the 
fervid devoutness, genuine sentiment, which will always endear 
it to all hearts as one of the most profound and truthful deline- 
ations of German home-life. A memorial picture which has 
recently come to light in Solothurn, in the possession of a 
private person, bearing the monogram of our artist and the 
date 1522 (Fig. 476), is scarcely less remarkable, and equally 
attractive in its gentle beauty, strong individuality, and fine- 
toned harmony of coloring. It represents the Madonna en- 
throned, — one of the loveliest of Holbein’s creations, — her arms 
clasped about her child seated in her lap. On either side are 

Concerning the controversy on the subject of the authenticity of the Dresden Madonna 
of the Meier family, the student is referred to an article which appeared in the magazine Old 
and New, for April, 1872. Boston. It was prepared by Mr. S. R. Koehler, well known here 
as a very thorough scholar in the literature of the hne arts; and was the clearest and most 
complete statement of the points in dispute, giving both sides with equal fairness, that ap* 
peared anywhere out of Germany.] 
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St. Ursus and St. Martin : the first, a stern, warrior in glittering 
armor ; the other, in the rich habit of a bishop, giving an alms 
to a beggar, upon whom he is looking with tender pity. There 



Fig* 476. The Madonna of Solothurn. Holbein. 


are also two panels, on which this artist has represented St. 
George and St. Ursula, in the Carlsruhe collection. St. Ursula 
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aspecially is a beautiful figure. Both are remarkable for the 
freshness and transparency of coloring, and for youthful delicacy 
of form. We have an illustration of Holbein’s skill in monu- 
mental compositions, in the great wall-paintings executed by 
him, after 1521, in the hall of the Rathhaus at Basle. They were 
very much injured, soon after they were painted, by damp ; and 
they can now only be studied in a few detached remains, and in 
copies and sketches in the Basle Museum. They contained, 
according to the fashion of the day, representations from 
ancient history and from the Old Testament, typifying repub- 
lican justice and severity : such as the Sacrifice of Charondas ; 
Zaleucus, who caused his eye and his son’s eye to be put out on 
account of a crime committed by the latter ; Curius Dentatus 
sending back the Samnite ambassadors ; King Sapor humili- 
ating the captive Emperor Valerian. Between these are the 
single figures of Christ, King David, Justice, Wisdom, and 
Temperance. Then followed the two important pictures painted 
after his return to Basle, — Rehoboam scornfully rejecting the 
Envoys of his People, and the Meeting of Saul and Samuel 
(Fig. 477). These creations, illustrating profane history, are 
all the more remarkable for dramatic power, great historic 
meaning, and lofty freedom of treatment, because later works 
of this kind degenerate completely into conventional forms.^ 
There has recently been discovered at Zurich, in the Town 
Library, a table painted by Holbein in his earliest period 
(probably 1515), which is delightful in its spirited representa- 
tions of popular manners and customs, and shows him to have 
been one of the earliest genre-painters of the North. 

After he had settled in England, — where he had a great 
number of important commissions, not only from King Henry 
VIII., but from the nobles of the kingdom, — Holbein devoted 
himself almost exclusively to portrait-painting. His* numerous 
portraits, in delicacy of conception, incomparable smoothness 

1 Woltmann, in his excdlent book, enters into a comprehensive description and searching 
criticism. We borrow from him the accompanying illustration. 
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and unsurpassed truthfulness in the delineation of life, noble 
simplicity and exquisite finish, united with superb freedom of 
treatment, take rank among the best productions in this depart- 
ment. Among his most admirable works in England are the 
drawings in Windsor Castle, — the portrait of Thomas More, 
in the possession of Mr. Huth, dated 1527 ; Archbishop 
Warham, in Lambeth House, London ; and the superb portrait 
of the Duchess Christine of Milan, life-size and full-length, in 
Arundel Castle, of the year 1538. We also mention the por- 
trait of the goldsmith Morett, in the Gallery at Dresden, which 
is finished with jeweller-like fineness ; and, farther, the capitally 
executed portrait of the merchant Gyzen, dated 1532, in the 
Berlin Museum, remarkable for its cool, clear tone. There are 
also the portraits, in the Louvre, of Anne of Cleves, of the as- 
tronomer Nicholas Kratzer, and that of Erasmus, painted with 
the delicacy of a miniature. There are several of his finest 
portraits in the Belvedere Gallery at Vienna, — a masterly one 
of a young man treated in vigorous brown tones, dated 1541, 
almost equalling the Berlin picture, with superbly painted 
hands; also the portrait (1533) of Geryck Tybis, cool in the 
coloring throughout, with gray shadows ; and, executed proba- 
bly in the same year, the superb portrait of John Chambers, 
the venerable physician of Henry VIII., painted in milder, 
cooler tones of color; finally, two rare female portraits, — a 
young lady in a cap embroidered with gold, and a gold orna- 
ment on her breast, resembling the Basle portraits of Fraulein 
Offenburg in delicacy and tenderness of the rosy flesh-tints, 
and probably painted during the early period of his sojourn in 
England. There is also the wonderfully finished portrait of 
Jane Seymour, the third wife of King Henry, with her velvety 
skin, her exquisitely beautiful hands and delicate modelling, dis- 
tinguished, besides, by a costly necklace of pearls, — probably 
painted in 1536. The other pictures in the Belvedere Gallery 
which bear this master's name are erroneously ascribed to him. 

Holbein excelled also as a miniature-painter, as is proved by 
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several charming pictures in Windsor Castle and in the Am- 
braser collection at Vienna ; although we can hardly believe that 
the latter are by him. As the great master, in these portraits, 
showed himself to be not only a finished delineator of life, he 
was also capable of grasping the profounder significance, the 
more general meaning, of existence. His celebrated Dance of 
Death, which was painted, probably, in his early Basle period, 
and first appeared at Lyons in 1538, illustrates this in the most 
genial manner. He made use of wood-engraving, and of a vigor- 
ous, popular style of representation, in order to give fitting 
expression to his thoroughly national conceptions, with their 
ponderous humor and thoughtful poetry. The startling con- 
trasts of a social system divided into countless grades, which, 
in those times of universal fermentation, became threateningly 
prominent, and which had attained to a terrible expression dur- 
ing the insurrectionary movements of the peasant war, are 
translated by the artist into a series of pictures, wherein the 
nothingness of all things earthly is represented with profound 
irony in a few bold strokes. We have before described how this 
same idea of the dominion of death, before which all the might 
and majesty of earth must give way, had already inspired a 
thoughtful Italian painter, at an earlier day, to produce that 
sublime picture, the Triumph of Death. We now come upon 
another Triumphal March of Death, only resolved into its 
separate moments, each of which possessed its own deep mean- 
ing. No condition is too rich or too mighty, no age too fair or 
too delicate, no destiny too high or too low : they all, in com- 
mon, find their implacable conqueror. But to each one he ap- 
pears in a different guise. One he approaches unperceived ; 
another, with terrible power. He thrusts down the emperor^s 
crown upon his head. Unrecognized, he gives the king the 
goblet filled with a deadly draught. He lures the empress from 
the midst of her glittering train into an open grave. He takes 
forcible possession of the queen, and pushes the physician aside 
with a mocking laugh. He creeps up secretly to the pope upon 
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his golden throne. He merrily dances ofiF with the bishop. 
He thrusts his spear through the warrior’s armor. He steals in 
upon the priest in the guise of the faithful sacristan. He tears 

the happy child from its moth- 
er. He adorns the bride with 
a necklace of horrible death- 
bones. He snatches the game- 
ster from the very clutches of 
the Devil. He arrests the 
robber in the very act. He 
presents himself to the blind 
man as a treacherous guide 
(Fig. 478). Only one, to whom 
he appears as a savior, and who, 
weeping, begs for release from 
suffering, — the wretched, lep- 
rous Lazarus, — he forgets.^ 
There was another series of 
pictures, executed by Holbein 
in the allegorical style, and 
after the antique, in the Hansa House at London ; but of this 
we have only a few cuts, and a sketch in the Louvre. This 
was the Triumphal Procession of Wealth and Poverty, — a work 
of great beauty and fine execution, worthy of a Raphael, and a 
new field for the marvellous versatility of the unique master. 

Christopher Amberger, bom in 1490 in Nuremberg, was a fol- 
lower of Holbein. He took up his abode in Augsburg, where 
he did some admirable work as a portrait-painter. Holbein, 
in his turn, appears to have been influenced by two Swiss 
artists, — Urs Graf, a very industrious draughtsman of Basle ; 
and Niklas Manuel of Berne, called Deutsch (1484-1530),* — a 



Fig. 478. From Holbein’s Dance of Death. 


P In the Holbein Album, G. Schauer, Berlin, are some good photographs from early 
impressions of the blocks. See Hans Holbmn’s Todtentanz, von J. Schlotthauer. Munich, 
1832. Holbein’s Dance of Death, and Bible-cuts. Bohn’s Library. London, 1877.] 

2 Compare the monograph by C. Griindsen. Stuttgart, 1837. 
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many-sided genius, who was a zealous partisan of the Reforma- 
tion, and put forth a number of satirical pictures that are full 
of pointed humor. In general, he is noted as a versatile artist, 
and full of ideas, but with a strong tendency to mannerism in 
his forms. There are several excellent pictures by him in 
the Basle Gallery, which he painted upon the wall of the ceme- 
tery of the Dominican Cloister at Berne. The frescos, how- 
ever, representing dances of death, have been entirely destroyed, 
and only survive to us in copies. 

German painting reached its culminating point with Diirer 
and Holbein. Henceforth its development was more in breadth 
than in depth. At the same time, it had acquired a certainty of 
technique, a freedom in the representation of form, a facility of 
invention, which gave a certain importance to the later masters. 
But, meanwhile, art had assumed a different attitude in regard 
to life. Protestantism, even if it had not entirely banished art 
from the churches, had certainly greatly limited its importance 
as a teacher in the Church. But her loss in this respect was 
her enormous gain in the temporal realm ; although, indeed, her 
sphere of activity there was an entirely different one. The 
spirit of the Renaissance extended from Italy to the North. 
In spite of the storms the Reformation brought with it, the 
boundaries of life enlarged, and received intellectual impulses, 
which also bore fruit for art. The nobles vied with the wealthy 
and powerful middle classes in striving after a pleasant, comfort- 
able mode of life beautified by the gifts of art. The works of 
this period certainly bear unmistakable traces of the influence 
of Italian painting. This influence was more especially notice- 
able after 1550, culminating at last in a conventional manner- 
ism. But, even if this development failed in the expression of 
historical and religious subjects, it was so much the better 
adapted to adorn worldly life, and to produce works which are 
worthy of high consideration on account of their delicacy of 
design, carefulness of execution, and their abundance of fanci- 
ful motives, and which may be classed under the head of works 
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of virtu and art-handicraft.^ As a result, the painters of this 
period were proficient in almost all the branches of aitr They 
were often architects, sculptors, carvers, and decorators ; they 
painted in fresco and in oil ; they decorated beautiful books 
with costly illuminations ; they executed designs for arms and 
armor, for vessels and utensils of all kinds, for costly book- 
bindings and furniture ; and, to conclude, they were remarka 
bly fine engravers. Especially those artists who had studied 
in the school of Diirer acquired a great reputation as engravers. 
They produced a great number of designs of extreme fineness 
of execution, and remarkable for their invention. These artists 
were called Little Masters. 

There can be no question that Diirer paved the way for this 
phase by the versatility of his own powers. Seldom, indeed, 
has the influence of any one master extended so widely, not 
only through a numerous school, but throughout the entire art 
of his time. We may mention among his immediate pupils, 
first of all, George Pencz (1500-56), who, endowed with great 
facility of invention, completed his studies in Italy, and after- 
wards executed not only portraits that were true to life, and 
superb in coloring, but also numerous excellent engravings. 
Hans von Kulmbach, properly Hans Wagner, is, however, more 
closely allied to the great German master. In his great church- 
pictures, such as the large altar, with wings, of the year 1514, 
in the Church of St. Sebald at Nuremberg, he exhibits not so 
much superiority of invention as a fine feeling for nature. He 
has, besides, great merit as an engraver and portrait-painter. 
Hans Schauffelin, who died in 1 540, had great invention, united 

^ There are numerous illustrations of such works in Ortwein’s Deutscher Renaissance, 
Leipsic, 1871 ; in Bucher and Gnauth, Das Kunsthandwerk, Stuttgart, 74-78 ; in Zettler’s 
Kunstwerken der reichen Kapelle in Munchen, Munich, 1874-77 ; in Leibner's Kaiserlichen 
WafFensammlung, and the Kaiserlichen Schatzkammer in Wien by the same author. [In 
Radnet’s Le Costume Historique, now in course of publication (Paris and New York), many 
illustrations will be found ; and in L’Art pour Tous, a popular work of established reputa- 
t on, expressly devoted to illustrations of furniture, iron-work, pottery, glass, &c., and of all 
times and countries, abundant material will be found to extend the student’s knowledge of the 
subject] 
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to a glowing harmony of coloring. There is a wall-picture of 
much freshness and naturalness, of the year 1515, in Nord- 
lingen, where this artist chiefly labored, which illustrates the 
history of Judith, in costumes of the sixteenth century. There 
is also an altar-painting, very natural in style, in the Church 
of St. George, of the year 1521. Schauffelin also executed nu- 
merous drawings for woodcuts. Heinrich Aldegrever of Soest 
(1502-62) is more conspicuous for inventive power than for 
noble form : he deserves especial consideration as an indus- 
trious engraver. Albert Altdorfer is distinguished for excellent 
coloring, and for a poetically fantastic imagination. He was 
born at Landshut in 1488, and died in 1538 at Regensburg. 
He belongs to that class of artists who still bear the strong 
impress of the elder school of 
the fifteenth century. The pic- 
ture, of the year 1529, in the 
Pinakothek at Munich, is one 
of his finest works, which illus- 
trates the victory of Alexander 
the Great over Darius with 
great delicacy and spirit. The 
personages are dressed in cos- 
tumes of the sixteenth century. 

In his pictures, as well as in 
his numerous engravings, he 
shows the influence of the Re- 
naissance. 

Another class of Diirer’s 
pupils and successors betray 
a still more decided leaning 
towards Italian art. Bartholomaus Beham^ of Nuremberg heads 
the list (about 1502-40). He is least pleasing in religious 

1 A. Rosenberg : Sebald und Bartel Beham, zwei Maler der deutschen Re n aissa n ce. Witli 
twenty-five woodcuts. Leipsic, 1875. S®® Woltmann ; Verzeichniss der Gen^doi 

sammlimg zu Donaueschingen. Carlsruhe, 1870. 



Fig. 479. Landsknecht. After a Print by 
Bartel Beham. 
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compositions, but admirable as a portrait-painter, and still 
more so as a talented engraver (Fig. 479), being gifted with 
a surprising readiness and versatility. The accompanying illus- 
tration is an example of the unsurpassed delicacy of these 
works. The finest of his pictures are in the Prince’s collec- 
tion at Donaueschingen, besides an Adoration of the Magi 
in the Church at Mbsskirch. His brother, Hans Sebald 
Beham, was an artist of still greater versatility and talent. 
He was born in Nuremberg in 1500; but he was banished 
from the city, with his brother and George Pencz, as sym- 
pathizers with the revolutionary doctrines of Carlstadt and 
Miinzer. He afterwards carried on the art of engraving in 
Frankfort. His especial forte lay in portraying, in admirably 
picturesque engravings, the peasant and soldier life of his 
times. He only occasionally took up the painter’s brush. Only 
one work of painting by him has come down to us, — a panel 
painted for Albert of Brandenburg, with scenes from the life 
of King David: this is dated 1534, and is at present in the 
Louvre. An artist for a long time erroneously confounded 
with Matthias Griinewald occupies a far more independent 
position. He united the strength and vivacity of the Franco- 
nian school with the feeling for beauty, and the deeper appreci- 
ation of color, of the Suabian. One of the first places among 
the German painters of this period belongs to him, next to 
Diirer and Holbein. He was given numerous commissions by 
Albert of Brandenburg, Archbishop of Mayence, principally 
designed for churches, which are conspicuous for dignity and 
earnestness of conception, elegance of composition, and strength 
of characterization. His masterpiece, originally intended for 
the Church of St. Maurice at Halle, at present in the Pinako- 
thek at Munich, represents in the central space the Conversion 
of St. Maurice ; and upon the wings on one side SS. Lazarus 
and Chrysostom, and on the other Mary Magdalene and St. 
Valentinian. The portion containing the figure of St. Valen- 
tinian is at present in the Collegiate Church at Aschaffenburg. 
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Another excellent work of 1529, in the Church of St. Mary 
at Halle, represents in the central space the Madonna En- 
throned, surrounded by Angels, and an object of adoration to 
the princely founder. 

Hans Baldung, surnamed Grien,^ also is reckoned among the 
most important German artists, having been educated in the 
Suabian school. He was born in the year 1480 at Gmiind, on 
the Upper Rhine. He pursued his art in Switzerland and Alsa- 
tia ; settled in Strasburg in 1509, where he died in 1545. The 
leaning to the fantastic, which has taken such deep root in the 
German character, and had reached its culminating point at 
that time, received an artistic interpretation at his hands such 
as has been given it by no other artist. There is no doubt that 
similar works of Diirer’s and Schongauer*s brought out this 
bias; but it was left to him to find in color — in the masterly 
play of light, and the development of chiaroscuro — the legiti- 
mate means of expression for this tendency. A wonderful 
abundance of figure-motives and an uncommon sense of beauty 
are at his command. Besides this, he lays great stress upon 
his landscape ; so that it acquires especial significance, and con- 
tributes to the poetical harmony of his picture. Among his 
earliest works is an altar-piece with the Martyrdom of St. Se- 
bastian, and with several single figures of saints on the wings, 
in the possession of Herr Lippenann in Vienna, dated 1507. 
The Museum at Carlsruhe possesses an admirable portrait of 
the Margrave Christopher of Baden by him. His masterpiece 
is the High Altar of the Minster at Freiburg in the Breisgau, of 
the year 1516, with scenes from the life of the Blessed Virgin 
upon the wings, and with a Coronation of the Madonna on the 
principal panel. A wonderful illumination is produced in the 
Nativity, where, in accordance with the legend, the light radi- 
ates from the Child and in the picture of the Coronation there 
is also a radiant effect of light, which shows his striving after 

^ A Woltmann : Die deutsche Kunst im Elsass. Leipsic, 1876. P. 276 et seq. 

See p. 360 of this volume, nate.’\ 
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more intense effects of color. There is another Nativity, of the 
year 1520, in which the master manifests a similar tendency. 
This latter picture is in the Aschaffenburg Gallery. In the 
Museum at Basle are two clever, exquisitely-finished smaller 
pictures of the year 1517, the subject of which is the Dance of 
Death, so popular at that time. 

A relationship to this master is shown by the veritable 
Matthias Griinewald of Aschaffenburg. Investigations have 
recently restored to him one of the most magnificent works of 
German art, which had been associated with his name from a 
very early period.^ This is a very large altar, with wings, 
highly fantastic in treatment, which was removed from the 
Cloister Church of Isenheim to the Colmar Museum, and which 
illustrates the temptation of St. Anthony. The marked effects 
of light betray a relationship with the High Altar of Grien, at 
Freiburg; to whom, on this account, the picture had of late 
been ascribed. There is, moreover, a suggestion of this master 
in the blending of the colors, and in the faintness of the tints ; 
but it is certainly an open question, which of the two has exer- 
cised the more marked influence upon the other. There is in 
the Museum at Basle a Resurrection of Christ by Griinewald, 
The Gallery of the Saalhof, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, has 
several wings of altars, on which are saints painted in grisaille, 
which are remarkable for grandeur of form and composition. 
The St. Lawrence panel has the artist’s monogram. 

Painting attained especial perfection in Munich during this 
period, where the art-loving dukes of Bavaria gathered a num- 
ber of excellent artists about them, to whom they intrusted 
the decoration of their castles. Hans Muelich of Munich 
(1515-72) belongs among those artists who have shown great 
versatility in painting. In his lifelike portraits in the Pinako- 
thek at Munich he proves himself to be related, through the 
uncommon harmony and glow of his colors, as well as through 
his clever, spirited manner of representation, to those artists 


^ A. Woltmann : Die deutsche Kunst im Elsass. P. 247 et seq. 
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who are either allied in style to Hans Holbein, or who have 
formed themselves upon his model. On the other hand, his 
historical and biblical compositions, together with facility of 
invention, bear the conventional stamp of Italian art. Excel- 
lent designs for vases and ornaments, as well as imitations of 
the jewels of the Munich Treasure-Room, in the possession 
of Dr. von Hefner-Alteneck in Munich, testify to his skill 
as a painter in miniature. There are also the two volumes 
of the Penitential Psalms of Orlando di Lasso in the library of 
the same place, profusely illustrating scenes from the Old 
and the New Testament, from secular history, and even from 
mythology, as well as depicting the life of the time. 

We now come to a master who may be regarded as an off- 
shoot of the Franconian school, who carried its peculiarities 
into Saxony, where, during a long and vigorous life, he was 
at the head of an exceedingly prolific school. This was Lucas 
Cranach,^ properly Lucas Sunder {1472-1553), who was born 
in the small Franconian town of Cranach. He was made the 
court-painter of the Elector Frederick the Wise of Saxony 
in 1 504, and continued to occupy the same position under the 
succeeding electors, — John the Constant, and John Frederick 
the Magnanimous. He even followed the latter into captivity 
as his faithful friend and adherent. He subsequently returned 
with his prince to Weimar, where he died. Cranach was a 
zealous partisan of the Reformation, and held friendly relations 
with several of the reformers. He endeavored, in several of 
his altar-pieces, to embody the relation between the new doc- 
trines and the traditional ecclesiastical conception : for the rest, 

[1 Chr. Schuchardt: Lucas Cranach des Aelteren, Leben und Werke. Leipsic, 1851. 
With an atlas of the works of the mast^. Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 84, figs. 7-11. 
J. Heller: Das Leben und die Werke, Lucas Cranach’s, aded. Bamberg, 1844. There 
are two good specimens of his manner in the Bryan Gallery, New-York Historical Society, — 
a Venus and Cupid, and a Portrait, — and one in the New-York Metropolitan Museum, 
ascribed to him, — a portrait of John Frederick the Magnanimous. He had a son Lucas, a 
painter, called the Younger: a good example of his style is in the New-York Metropolitan 
Museum, — Portrait of a Grerman lady. This has been etched by Jacquemart] 
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he is more distinguished for copiousness than for depth of 
thought. Durer’s lofty contemplation, his power in compo- 
sition, were wanting to him. His path rather led him to the 
expression of a cheerful, innocent character of thought, which 
has acquired great popularity for his pictures. Several of 
his charming Madonnas have all the sensible, kindly charac- 
teristics of German matrons. The rounded faces of his women, 
with their golden hair, their intelligent, clear eyes, smiling 
mouths, and rosy, blooming complexions, are easily recogniza- 
ble. The countless works which pass current all over the 
world under his name are extremely unequal in execution, as 
he fulfilled his numerous orders with the assistance of his 
indefatigable apprentices. Although he occupied most respect- 
able positions, not only being court-painter to the elector, but 
also a dignified burgomaster of Wittenberg, still he, without 
hesitation, received orders, not only to paint pictures, but also 
to emblazon escutcheons, shields, and trappings for horses, and 
even to decorate rooms and to do house-painting. 

The most important of his altar-pictures are, — the one in the 
Church at Schneeberg, in which is represented the Crucifixion, 
the Last Supper, the Resurrection of the Dead, and the Last 
Judgment ; that in the Cathedral at Meissen, also representing 
the Crucifixion, together with a series of scenes relating thereto ; 
further, the Altar-Piece in the Town Church of Wittenberg, with 
a Last Supper, below which a group of Reformers are preaching, 
baptizing, and confessing penitents. The most important of all 
is in the Town Church at Weimar, which was finished, after his 
death, by his son. Christ is here represented on the Cross, 
and, in immediate proximity, as the Conqueror of Hell. Luther 
and Cranach are on one side, the latter struck by a stream of 
blood flowing out of the side of Christ. 

Besides these religious pictures, Cranach executed a great 
number of representations, in which he endeavored to combine 
a fresh, delicate, warm carnation-tint with his studies of the 
naked form, especially the female form. Adam and Eve fur- 
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nish a motive, from scriptural history, for this style of picture. 
But his preference is for antique subjects, which he, however, 
is apt to travesty in a vein of broad humor. These productions 



Fig. 4801. Group from a Picture by Lucas Cranach the elder, belonging to SdiudiardL 

frequently lack dignity and feeling for form ; but they generally 
possess a delightful naiveti ; and the best of them, at all events, 
are animated by a charming, roguish grace (Fig. 480). 
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Cranach was also an engraver ; but he especially devoted him- 
self to designs for woodcuts. This popular kind of representa- 
tion was peculiarly suited to his taste ; and he appears to great 



Fig. 481. The Giant Christopher. After a Woodcut by Lucas Cranach the elder. 


advantage notably in illustrations of the Apocal3^se in Luther’s 
New Testament, and in the Passionale of Christ and Anti- 
christ; in all of which he endeavored, whenever it was pos- 
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sible, to further the cause of the Reformation. We give an 
illustration of the popular character of these designs in a 
woodcut of the Giant Christopher (Fig. 481) by this master. 

The Saxon school fell back again into obscurity after Cra- 
nach. His son, who bore the same name, was the sole inherit- 
or of his father’s art and renown. 

C. FRENCH AND SPANISH PAINTERS.^ 

Painting arrived at no greater individuality of expression in 
France during this period than it did in Germany, although 
there are numerous traces of a lively reception of the method 
of the Van Eycks. The art of illumination was especially 
practised, examples of which are still preserved for us in the 
National Library in Paris. The most admirable of these, by 
Jean Fouquet, the court-painter of Louis XL, which were de- 
signed about 1488, are distinguished for elevation of style, as 
well as for sumptuousness and evenness. Herr Brentano of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main owns a number of admirable illumina- 
tions ^ in a manuscript, which was painted for an eminent offi- 
cer of the state under Charles VII. The early adoption of the 
Renaissance style is conspicuous in these illuminations, and, 
what is remarkable, not in the spirit of the flowery Northern 
Italian method, but in the graver manner of Florentine art. 
There are suggestions, moreover, in the faces and draperies, 
which recall that school, especially the works of Fiesole, whom 
the French painter so closely resembles, that we must assume 
that he had studied them in Florence. There are, however, 
very few panel-pictures of the period remaining : in fact, only 
a very few works of this style exist in the Aix Cathedral, and 
in the Villeneuve Hospital, near Avignon, which have been 
most unreasonably attributed to King Ren^ of Anjou, who 
is said to have been a pupil of John van Eyck. Francois 
Clouet, sumamed Janet, is very closely allied in manner to 


1 Denkn^er der Kunst, plate 8 i A. 

2 These have been copied by photography. 
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Fouquet. In 1550 he distinguished himself as a portrait- 
painter, and for his faithful painstaking and delicate delinea- 
tions of life. There is a likeness of Charles IX. in the Bel- 
vedere at Vienna, of the year 1563, which has the exquisite 
delicacy of a miniature. He did this excellent work at a time 
when the majority of his countrymen had fallen under the 
influence of the Italian style, which they carried to the extreme 
verge of an exaggerated, external grace. French painting, 
after this, was entirely given up to this mannerism of concep- 
tion. 

Spain,^ in close relations with the Netherlands, had no inde- 
pendent school of painting in the fifteenth century. Flemish 
artists were, however, frequently invited to exercise their skill 
in that country in order to satisfy the demand for religious pic- 
tures. It is impossible to decide, with our present lights, to how 
great an extent this frequent contact affected the development 
of a national school. However, Luis Morales, surnamed el 
Divino (the Divine), who was living in 1586, was celebrated for 
his opposition to the encroachments of Italian art, and for his 
adherence to a severe, antique manner. However, he did not 
continue quite without the pale of those influences ; although, 
at the same time, the profound ecstatic fervor of his pictures 
presents itself to us as a decided national element. Other Span- 
ish painters adopted unconditionally the study of the great 
Italian artists. A number of painters attained prominence, 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century, as followers of 
Leonardo. 

Alonzo Berruguete (1480-1562) was a conspicuous instance 
of this. He was also an architect and sculptor ; and in his 
paintings he followed the manner of Michel Angelo. Another 
artist, who was born in Flanders, Pedro Campana (1503-80), 
struck out a similar path, but with greater individuality, and a 
happy suggestion of the more severe and antique method. His 
masterpiece, the Descent from the Cross, in the Cathedral at 

[1 Sir William Stirling (Maxwell) : Annals of the Artists of Spain. 3 vols. London, 1848.] 
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Seville, is celebrated as a striking dramatic conception. Luis 
de Vargas (1502-68) was an artist of importance, with Raphael- 
esque tendencies, who painted chiefly in Seville, where a num- 
ber of altar-pictures by him are in existence. Vicente Joanez 
of Valencia, who is conspicuous for grace and devoutness, illus- 
trates a similar tendency. The Spaniards like to call him their 
Raphael. Other artists, again, devoted themselves to the study 
of the Venetians, thereby attaining excellence as colorists ; for 
example, the two court-painters of Philip II., — Alonzo Sanchez 
Coello, of whom we have several remarkable portraits in the 
Gallery at Madrid ; and Juan Fernandez Navarrete, sumamed 
el Mudo (1526-79), who has been called the Spanish Titian. 



CHAPTER VI. 


PLASTIC ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURIES. 


I. SCULPTURE.* 

The decadence of sculpture in Italy and in other countries^ 
during the latter part of the sixteenth century, was succeeded, 
towards the beginning of the following century, by a new style, 
which, with but few exceptions, governed the world for almost 
two hundred years. But the whole spirit of art underwent a 
complete change. As we have seen to be the case with archi- 
tecture during the baroque period, the aim in every depart- 
ment was to obtain the most energetic expression possible, and 
the most striking effects ; and, if the rigid laws of architecture 
gave way to this universal tendency, plastic art would naturally 
oppose it even less. The very essence of Painting predisposed 
it to yield to this desire : nay, in consequence, she even de- 
veloped a new and vigorous growth. Plastic Art could only 
approximate to a similar result by giving up her peculiar 
fundamental principle, and becoming picturesque. Works in 
relief had already made a beginning in this direction. The 
sculpture of independent figures followed this lead, rejected 
every thing that could limit her art, and gave herself up freely^ 
to her longing after what was striking. 

Henceforth it was decreed that every plastic work must be 
spirited ; nay, passionate. The most striking effects must be 
aimed at in the expression of inward emotion, through mien„ 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plates 92, 93. 
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attitude, and position. The naturalistic tendency of modern 
times required, moreover, the most marked lifelikeness in the 
representation of form : this, nevertheless, degenerated into a 
fresh mannerism, — in the case of masculine figures, into an 
exaggerated development of the muscles; in that of female 
figures, into a disagreeably luxurious smoothness, and to an 
extremely affected treatment of the details. The draperies, 
too, were disposed entirely according to the rules of painting, — 
in large swelling masses, in which the body almost disappeared, 
or else was allowed to reveal itself by all sorts of refined arti- 
fices, but which, in any case, obstructed the clear, noble ap- 
pearance of the natural form. Besides, the drapery must be 
arranged in all sorts of ways conducive to effect, — swelling, 
fluttering, overloaded ; increasing, even to caricature, the ex- 
pression of movement, which must be attained at any cost. 
Thus all dignity, simplicity, and distinctness in sculpture, all 
plastic style, was lost, and was succeeded by a senseless striv- 
ing after outward effect and mere decoration. An immense 
number of artists of talent, an immeasurable abundance of 
creative power and mechanical resources, were swallowed up 
in this wasteful struggle ; and the world was deluged with a 
countless host of showy but meaningless works. It is only to 
be wondered at, that, in spite of this general deterioration in 
art, individual artists should still have retained their simplicity 
and naturalness, and that, especially in the department of por- 
trait-painting, much admirable work should have been accom- 
plished. It must be admitted, that, especially in the North, 
a more healthful tone prevailed; so that the ancient inherit- 
ance of Germanic art — an appreciation of the individual, the 
characteristic — produced, in spite of their sharing in the de- 
generacy of the times, a great deal that was admirable. 

There is a statue of Sta. Cecilia in the church of the same 
name in Rome, which is a youthful production of the sculptor 
Stefano Maderno, and is not without dignity and simplicity. It 
is characteristic of the period, that the saint is represented 
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lying along the ground, as though just stretched out in death ; 
and that the profounder religious meaning is quite swallowed 
up in the striving after the momentary and the affecting. But 
the artist who influenced the sculpture of his time most directly 
was Lorenzo Bernini, who was also an architect of note (1598- 
1680). He possessed a surprising facility of execution, united 
to great and happy endowments ; but he followed, especially in 

sculpture, the tendency to 
effective dramatic treatment, 
to its extreme consequences. 
Scenes like the Rape of Pros- 
erpine, in the Villa Ludovisi 
in Rome, or Daphne fleeing 
from Apollo (Fig. 482), in 
the Villa Borghese in Rome, 
are his favorite subjects. He 
competes also with the paint- 
ers of his time in the delinea- 
tion of religious exaltation, 
as in the Sta. Theresa in 
Santa Maria della Vittoria in 
Rome, where the represen- 
tation of a condition of con- 
vulsive insensibility verges 
upon refined sensuousness. 
His monumental works, also, 
— as, for example, the marble 
equestrian Statue of Con- 
stantine, on the first platform of the Scala Regia in the 
Vatican,^ — are characterized by a hollow pathos ; and the 
monuments he designed for Popes Urban VIII. and Alexander 
VII. in St. Peter’s are conspicuous for their allegoric parapher- 
nalia and for the frivolous treatment of the draperies. 

[1 The Scala Regia, itsdf designed by Bernini, is the staircase by which, on occasion of 
great ceremonies, the Sistine Chapel is entered.] 



Fig. 482. Apollo and Daphne. BeminL 
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Alessandro Algardi is one of the best known and the most 
important of the numerous artists who followed in Bernini’s 
steps (1598-1654). A colossal relief of Attila by him is an in- 
stance of masterly technical treatment marred by those strange 
exaggerations into which bass-relief, long since become wholly 
picturesque in its treatment, had wandered. 

The French, who had been impressed by Italian influences 
during the earlier period, now gave themselves up absolutely 
to the fashion set by Bernini, which they proceeded to carry out 
with great elegance, a somewhat over-delicate grace, and a good 
deal of theatrical display. Pierre Puget is one of their most 
celebrated masters (1622-94). He worked chiefly at Genoa; 
there being a very exaggerated representation of the Martyr- 
dom of St. Sebastian, by him, in the Church of Santa Maria 
da Carignano. Another was Frangois Girardon (1630-1715), 
who is especially noted for the exaggerated grace of his 
female figures. Legros was also at work in Rome, where, 
in the Church del Gesu, there is a statue of St. Ignatius 
by him, and also a very artificial allegory of Faith over- 
throwing Heresy. Jean Baptiste Pigalle (1714-85) is an artist 
of the same school in the eighteenth century, whose Monu- 
ment of the Mar^chal de Saxe, in the Church of St. Thomas 
at Strasburg, is a work of considerable force, though rather 
theatrical. Houdon, another French artist of this time, 
executed for the Church of Santa Maria degli Angeli at 
Rome the simple, noble marble Statue of St. Bruno, — a 
work quiet in expression, and embodying a reverent, devotional 
spirit. 

In the Netherlands several prominent artists appear, who owe 
their artistic training to Italy, and follow the general tendency 
of the age, but at the same time produce happier results by a 
nobler, more massive treatment. Franz Duquesnoy (1594-1644) 
is one of these (called, after his native land, il Fiammingo, — 
the Fleming), a rival of Bernini, who executed a great many 
works at Rome. One of the finest statues of this whole period 
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Fig. 483 Statue of Count Eberhard the Mild. In the 
Collegiate Church at Stuttgart. 


is his Sta. Susanna, in 
the Church of Santa 
Maria di Loreto, excep- 
tionally simple and de- 
vout. His naive, charm- 
ing figures of children 
are also justly praised. 
His pupil, Arthur Quel- 
linus, displayed great 
talent, and executed, in 
a lifelike, vivid style, 
the numerous sculptures 
with which the Court 
House at Amsterdam 
is decorated, especially 
the extensive groups on 
both the pediments, — 
allegorical glorifications 
of the powerful com- 
mercial city. There are 
also traces of this ex- 
cellent artist’s work in 
Berlin. 

An extremely large 
number of sepulchral 
monuments is to be 
found in the churches 
and cathedrals of Ger- 
many, dating from the 
last decades of the six- 
teenth century, — proofs 
of an artistic activity 
which often produced 
works in true sympathy 
with nature, and of great 
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decorative value. The Cathedrals at Cologne, at Mayence, 
and at Wurzburg, are especially rich in massive monuments 
of this kind. Among the strongest works of this period are 
the eleven full-length figures of Wirtemberg princes, which 
were erected in 1574 in the choir of the Foundation Church 
at Stuttgart (Fig. 483) ; and among the richest are the nu- 
merous tombs in the choir of the Foundation Church at 


Tubingen. The marble Tomb of the Elector Maurice de Saxe 
in the Freiburg Cathedral, dating from the end of the sixteenth 
century, is a mausoleum of great magnificence. The kneeling 
marble statue of the prince rests upon the cover of the sarcoph- 
agus, which is supported by eight griffins. It is a noteworthy 
fact, that, even as early as this period, artists from the Nether- 
lands are much employed in Germany. Thus Adrian de Vries 
designed the Hercules Fountain 


in Augsburg in the year 1599; 
and the graceful fountain in a 
small court of the Royal Palace 
in Munich is by Peter de Witte, 
who was also employed as a 
painter at the electoral court 
in that city, and who Italianized 
his name into Candido. Still ear- 
lier (in 1489), a German artist, 
Benedict Wurzelbauer, executed 
the costly, gracefully-decorated 
fountain near the Church of St. 
Laurence. 

The influence of the art of the 
Netherlands is also traceable in 
Berlin, where Andrew Schliiter 
(about 1662-1714), one of the 
greatest artists of this epoch. 



distinguished himself as an ar- 


chitect and sculptor. The numerous decorative reliefs exe- 
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cuted by him in the royal palace give evidence of his merit as 
a sculptor, as well as the striking heads of dying warriors 
which he carved above the windows in the court of the Arsenal 
(Fig. 484). But his greatest production is the colossal bronze 
Equestrian Statue of the Great Elector (Fig. 485), upon the 
Long Bridge, — a most impressive composition, remarkable for 
treatment of form, and for vigor of action. Raphael Donner, 



Fig. 485. Equestrian Statue of the Great Elector. By A. Schliiter. 


an artist equally distinguished for his noble and lifelike concep- 
tions, belongs to a somewhat later date, in Vienna; having, 
in 1739, designed the leaden Statues of Providence, and of 
the Four Austrian Rivers, for the decoration of the fountain 
in the New Market. These two last-named masters stand 
out with exceptional prominence in a period in which sculp- 
ture was altogether paralyzed, or given over to mere man- 
nerism. 
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2. PAINTING. 

That very tendency of the age which caused the deterioration 
and decay of sculpture, urged painting, on the other hand, to 
a wonderful degree of progress during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and gave to it a new and remarkable prosperity. The 
painting of this period, indeed, is one of the most extraordinary 
and brilliant phenomena in the history of civilization. Although 
the political condition of Europe was any thing but favorable ; 
although modern absolutism had spread its conquests over every 
country, and crushed out all spontaneous national life : never- 
theless, painting found more various, comprehensive, and ex- 
tended encouragement than it had ever enjoyed before. It is 
as though modern thought for a long time found in painting the 
medium qualified to express most vividly its many-sided char- 
acter, and therefore made this art its most vigorous exponent. 
Thus we find this favorite art of the times extended over a 
wider geographical range than hitherto. Not only was it zeal- 
ously and successfully pursued in Italy, Brabant, and Holland, 
but also in Spain, France, and England. It was only in Ger- 
many, exhausted as it was by the Thirty- Years' war, that artistic 
productiveness languished. The circle of subjects, moreover, 
which supplied material for artistic creations, was as diversified 
and various as the conditions of life in the different countries 
where the art was practised. In Roman-Catholic countries, the 
almost inexhaustible fountain of religious subjects continued to 
furnish art with fresh themes ; while, on the other hand, the 
quickening of the spirit of Protestantism burst the old fetters 
of tradition, and turned its attention to the immeasurable diver- 
sity of actual life, even down to the most trifling, every-day 
incidents, to the eternal beauty of natural landscape, to the 
characteristics of the animal world, and even to those inani- 
mate objects which only acquire meaning and importance when 
informed by the intellect of man. Painting shows itself at 
home in all these domains of thought with incomparable versa- 
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tility, and finds in them all subjects for artistic representa- 
tion. Historical painting recedes more and more into the 
background; and genre-painting, landscape and animal paint- 
ing, and still-life pictures, assume more and more prominence. 
Individual taste also is freed more and more from the old tra- 
ditions that limited its choice of subject. Each individual 
artist stands face to face with the whole universe. It is as 
though he were only just created, and were in the fresh enjoy- 
ment and contemplation of the divine and lavish glory of the 
world. Novel forms and methods of representation result from 
these facts ; fresh technical methods, especially in the improve- 
ment of coloring, are brought out ; and in this direction also 
such great results are attained as may be said to mark an epoch 
in art-history. 

But widely as all these branches of painting differ in regard 
to intellectual tendencies, to choice of subjects, composition, 
and technical execution, still their common ground is realism, 
which may be defined as an entire separation from traditional 
methods; the endeavor to represent all subjects — sacred or 
profane, whether treated in the grand historical style or in 
the pleasing manner of cabinet-painting — with as illusive 
and accurate an imitation of nature as is possible. The dif- 
ferent results to which this led in different countries, and 
in the various branches of painting, must be shown when we 
consider them in detail. We will only attempt, however, 
to briefly indicate essential features, since the scope of our 
work could not possibly include a minute treatment of each 
of the numberless productions of this epoch ; and, besides, 
the very definition of the general principle of realism gives 
the modem observer ground enough to go upon. We will 
only add, that Painting was also included in the universal 
languor and depression which overcame all artistic effort 
in the eighteenth century, thus sharing the fate of her sister- 
arts. 
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A. ITALIAN HISTORICAL PAINTING.^ 

In Italy it is once more the Church which is the chief 
employer of the arts, and especially painting, and which now 
calls them into extensive use. But the direction of its efforts 
is a wholly new one. The Reformation had shaken the world 
to its centre, and even deprived the Roman-Catholic hierarchy 
of its former conviction of calm security and firmly-established 
position. This Church recognized that it behooved her to 
collect all her forces for the encounter with the dangerous 
enemy. Hence resulted a new and powerful impulse within 
her borders, — a bold and well-organized determination to 
reconquer her former power, and to exterminate and subdue the 
heretic ; in the accomplishment of all of which, the Order of 
the Jesuits was her most efficient exponent and representative. 
It was for the interest of the clergy, if they desired to re-estab- 
lish their former spiritual supremacy, to combine with the new 
powers which then dominated the world ; and thus we find the 
Roman Church suddenly entering into a compact with realism. 
She not only endeavored to attract the masses by splendid new 
churches, but she also attempted to awaken in the minds of 
believers, by the emotional effect and the impressive splendor 
of the works of art which she called to her aid, a fresh interest 
in the sacred figures and events they represented. Painting 
could be of especial service to her in this respect, because this 
art was thoroughly penetrated with the powerful realism and 
stirring pathos of the time. 

After all the schools of Italy had fallen into an empty man- 
nerism, two independent styles arose in the course of the 
sixteenth century, each of which aimed at establishing a fresh 
point of departure towards a freer development, and one 
more characteristic of the age. Those who adopt the first 
of these two styles seek their goal in a return to the great 
masters of the golden age of art, and to a complete study of 


I Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 94. 
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their marvellous qualities : this is the school of the Eclectics. 
Those who adopt the other go back to a more original source, 
devoting themselves without reserve to Nature, and striving 
with all their might to reproduce her forms : hence they are 
called the Naturalists. We must consider these two schools 
separately. 

As early as the close of the sixteenth century, a like effort 
had been made in certain of the schools of Upper Italy to bring 
the art of painting back out of the devastation wrought by the 
mannerists, and to subject it to a sounder vital principle ; and 
this effort had led to noteworthy results. The artist-families of 
the Campi in Cremona, and of the Procaccini in Milan, are the 
chief representatives of this tendency. More fruitful of results, 
and of greater moment, was the Bolognese school, whose founder 
was Ludovico Caracci (1555-1619). He founded an academy 
at Bologna, and was the first who deliberately adopted the most 
comprehensive study of the great masters of the golden age of 
painting as a basis for reconstructing the art. If in doing this 
he pointed (as the mere outline of his system) to the antique as 
the model of design, to Michel Angelo for grandeur, to Raphael 
for composition, to the Venetians for color, to Correggio for 
grace, nevertheless he did not attempt literally to carry out 
so self-contradictory a programme ; but the earnest and varied 
study of Nature itself led his pupils to adopt a style, in which, 
it is true, there is much that recalls the highest qualities of 
those masters, yet which stands on a basis of independent and 
original sentiment. This fact far outweighs, in the works of the 
great artists of this period, the occasional calculating coolness 
that appears in them, and the academic regularity of their style. 

Of the paintings of Lodovico, who was chiefly active as a 
teacher, several are in the Pinakothek of Bologna. They 
show him to have been an imitator of Correggio. In San 
Micchele in Bosco, in the same city, are some frescos painted 
by him, and now badly damaged. They represent scenes from 
the lives of St. Benedict and Sta. Cecilia, and were executed 
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by him and his pupils. Of these pupils, two, his nephews, 
Agostino (1558-1601) and Annibale Caracci (1560-1609), must 
be named first: Agostino being distinguished rather for his 
labors as a teacher, and for his copperplate engravings ; while 
Annibale was also an active and successful painter. He was 
the first to understand how to put in practice the principles 
of his school, and that with a high degree of independent 
talent ; and in many of his paintings he reflects with marked 
success the great masters whom he honored as prototypes. 



Fig. 486. Venus and Mars. Annibale Caraccu 


Among his best works are a Madonna, attended by Saints, in 
the Pinakothek at Bologna ; an admirable picture of St. Roch 
distributing Alms, in the Dresden Gallery; and a noble and 
striking Mary, with the dead body of Christ, in the Palazzo 
Borghese, Rome. The latter subject he repeated several times ; 
fostering that tendency to emotional effects which led religious 
painting, during this epoch, to prefer subjects expressive of 
mourning, anguish, or ecstasy. The master’s greatest works 
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are the frescos of mythological subjects in the Gallery of the 
Palazzo Famese at Rome. In the grouping and in the style 
of these we recognize a free and vigorous use of the general 
conception of Michel Angelo’s frescos on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel. They have a beauty and a clearness of color 



Fig. 487. St Niius heals the Boy possessed with a Devil Domeniduno. 


but seldom attained in frescos ; and, even though the subjects 
are not treated with the freshness and inward vital force of the 
Raphaelian period, they are, nevertheless, admirable for group- 
ing, designing, and modelling (Fig. 486). Annibale also 
painted genre-pictures of common life in a vigorous and often 
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rather harsh style, and he was one of the first to attempt inde- 
pendent landscapes. 

One of the most eminent pupils of the Caracci was Domeni- 
chino, properly Domenico Zampieri (1591-1641), who surpassed 
most of his contemporaries, if not by the great force of his 
imaginative faculty, at least by his genial feeling for nature, his 
very great technical skill, and his mastery of all the instrumen- 
talities of his art, as also by the charming simplicity of his 
style. He executed several frescos, some of them of very 
eminent merit : for instance, the superb figures of the Evangel- 
ists, on the pendentives of the dome of S. Andrea della Valle in 
Rome ; the Life of Sta. Cecilia, in S. Luigi de* Francesi in 
the same city ; and the Legend of St. Nilus, in the Church 
at Grottaferrata (Fig. 487). In these works he seeks, chiefly 
by means of animated, characteristic figures, copied from the 
people of his time, to give to the sacred events a new attractive- 
ness, — a result attained by the refinement and the truth of his 
representations, and giving us a proof that realism was the 
real animating motive, even among the eclectic school. 

Of his panel-pictures, the Communion of St. Jerome, in the 
Gallery of the Vatican, is one of the most important ; being 
full of noble traits, drawn from life, effective in its grouping, 
and painted with masterly power. Besides these, we may 
mention among his works a picture of John the Evangelist, 
looking heavenward like one inspired, of which there are sev- 
eral repetitions ; also a Sta. Cecilia in the Louvre (Fig. 488), 
represented in fanciful attire, with a turban and those rich 
garments which all the masters of this school delighted to 
paint. A charming mythological picture by him is in the 
Borghese Gallery at Rome, — Diana with her Nymphs ; some 
of them bathing, others contending for the prize of archery. 
Here considerable importance is given to the landscape; and 
indeed in many of this artist’s works we find it treated quite 
independently. In some other representatives of this school, 
such as Francesco Albani (1578-1660), the tendency to land- 
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scape, and especially to the representation of idyllic scenes 
with mythological incidents as their basis, predominates almost 
to the exclusion of all other elements. 



Fig. 488. Sta. Cecilia. Dotnenicbino. Louvre. 


One of the most brilliant masters of this period is Guido Reni 
(1575-1642), — a very prolific artist, who at first energetically 
devoted himself to the realistic style, and who, like the other 
talented pupils of the Caracci, owes much to the influence of 
Caravaggio. This realism is carried to the harshest extreme in 
his Crucifixion of St. Peter, in the Vatican Gallery, — one of the 
many favorite execution-scenes of that time, — in which a dis- 
agreeable coarseness of taste is betrayed. To this first epoch 
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belong also several pictures in the Pinakothek at Bologna, 
especially the magnificent Crucifixion, with Mary and John 
standing at the foot of the Cross ; and a Slaughter of the In- 
nocents, — a work of effective and dramatic composition. Be- 
side these, there is a fine picture of the hermits Antony and 
Paul in the Berlin Museum, — both of them strongly individ- 
ualized figures, very impressively treated. 



Fig. 489. Mary Magdalene. Guido Reni. Colonna Palace, Rome. 


In middle-life, however, Guido shows more desire for delicacy 
and grace. This tendency reached a high degree of perfection 
in the famous fresco of Aurora and Phoebus with the Hours, in 
the Palazzo Rospigliosi at Rome ; but in other works it gradual- 
ly led him to adopt a dead, inane, ideal type of womanly beauty 
(Fig. 489), as well as an excessive delicacy in the forms, and 
finally even to a loss of his once so charmingly fresh and tender 
coloring. 
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More animated, more realistic, and specially distinguished for 
his strong, bright coloring, which is only now and then rather 
too heavy in the shadows of the flesh, is Guercino, properly 
Francesco Barbieri (1590-1666). He, too, seems to exhibit 
more native force in his early works ; and it was only later that 
he fell into a similar effeminacy of style : but even then he was 
protected from actual dulness by the brilliancy of his color. 



Fig. 490. The Expulsion of Hagar. Guercino. Milan. 


Guercino, like Guido, was at first led to adopt a more realistic 
style by the powerful influence of Caravaggio. The sharp con- 
trasts of broad masses of shadow and clear lights, which pre- 
dominate especially in his earlier works, are traceable to the 
same example. Among his most important works are a fresco 
of Aurora in the Villa Ludovisi at Rome ; the Dying Dido in 
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the Palazzo Spada ; several large pictures in the Pinakothek at 
Bologna; fine altar-pieces in the churches of his native town 
(Cento), especially in S. Biagio and in the Church of the Ma- 
donna del Rosario ; and several other paintings in galleries on 
both sides of the Alps. Many of his works exhibit traits of a 
poetic, idyllic character ; for instance, the Expulsion of Hagar, 
in the Brera Gallery in Milan, of which we give an illustration 
in Fig. 490. Giovanni Lanfranco is far more superficial and 
shallow in his artistic conceptions ; while, on the other hand, 
the charming though rather narrow Sassoferrato (properly 
Giov. Battista Salvi, — 1605-85) succeeds in giving a real 
depth of sentiment to his numerous devotional paintings. 
Cristofano Allori (1577-1621) deserves mention as one of the 
noblest and ablest masters of this period. His masterpiece — 
the splendid Judith with the Head of Holofernes — is to be 
found in the Pitti Gallery at Florence. Finally, to this group 
of artists belongs Carlo Dolci (1616-86), who often indulges in 
affected delicacy and sentimentality, but who now and then 
gives evidence of a purer sensibility, and of exquisitely soft 
bloom in his color. 

The true character of this period appears more plainly and 
more decidedly in the Realists, who, in their efforts at pas- 
sionate expression, avail themselves largely of degraded types 
of humanity, and make them display the same violence in their 
pictures, that, as a rule, characterized the artists of this school 
in real life. Persecution and intrigue, poison and the stiletto, 
play the principal part in the careers of many of these artists, 
and are frequently called to their aid in their ambitious rival- 
ries with their colleagues. 

The leader of this class is Michel Angelo Amerighi, sur- 
named, from his birthplace, Caravaggio (1569-1609). He was 
in every way the true child of his age, — wild and passionate in 
his life as in his painting. Whenever he paints events of a sa- 
cred character, — as in the frescos of the History of St Matthew 
in S. Luigi de' Francesi at Rome, or the large altar-piece of the 
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Burial of Christ in the Vatican, — he always places the scene 
on the lowest plane of life. They are savage, ugly, even brutal 
and vulgar figures that he gives us ; but they are marked by 
immense vitality and force ; and, though there is rarely any 
thing noble in their expression, they are, nevertheless, often 
amazingly true to life, and pre-eminently tragic. Then, too, the 
figures are executed in bold, strong coloring; and the sharp, 
glaring flashes of light which play over them bring out the 



Fig. 491. Cheating Card-Players. By Caravaggio. Sciarra Palace, Rome. 


modelling of their forms by deep, sombre shadows. His most 
successful pictures are those in which he drops the pretence 
of painting sacred events, and allows himself to portray the 
vagabond rabble of those stormy times ; as, for instance, in 
his famous and often-repeated Cheating Card-Players (Fig. 
491), — of which there is one example in the Gallery at Dres 
den, and another in the Palazzo Sciarra at Rome, — in his 
Gypsy Fortune-Teller, and other works of similar character. 
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Later the volcanic soil of Naples was the chief seat of this 
school ; and its most extreme and most uncompromising repre- 
sentative there was the Spaniard, Guiseppe Ribera, surnamed 
Spagnoletto ( 1593 - 1656 ). While in his earlier paintings — for 
instance, in his masterly Descent from the Cross, in the sacris- 
ty of S. Martino at Naples — he is still temperate, in his 
numerous later works he affects a vigorous presentation of 
subjects full of passion and terror, descending even to the 
portrayal of hideous execution-scenes in his pictures of mar- 
tyrdoms. His bold treatment, and especially his admirable 
chiaroscuro, gives to his work a peculiar, almost demoniac 
character. 

Other followers of this style, though they do not often go to 
such lengths, are — besides Salvator Rosa, whom we shall meet 
again among the landscape-painters — Pietro Novelli, an excel- 
lent Sicilian painter, better known under the name of Mon- 
realese ; the Netherlander, Gerard Honthorst, who, on account 
of his partiality for effects of night-illumination, got the nick- 
name of Gherardo dalle Notti ; the eminent battle-painter, 
Michel Angelo Cerquozzi ; the Frenchman, Jacques Courtois (or 
Cortese), also called Bourguignon ; and Luca Giordano (1632- 
1705)^ — ^ highly-gifted artist, but notorious for his mad rapidity 
of execution, from which peculiarity he received the nickname 
of Fa Presto. He ruined his brilliant talents by his reckless 
superficiality. 


B. SPANISH PAINTING.^ 

Spain — the chief seat of restored Catholicism, the cradle of 
Loyola and the Inquisition, the home of a religious fanaticism 
that well comports with the passionate sensuality of the South 
— first reaches during this epoch the brilliant climax of its 
achievements in painting. So profoundly was art associated 
with ecclesiastical life in Spain, that the unsettled condition of 
the state, and the impoverishment of the country, had no injuri- 

1 Denkm^er der Kunst, plate 97. William Stirling : Annals of the Artists of Spain. 3 
vols. London, 1848. 
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ous effect upon it. In the works of Spanish art, the church 
element is far more influential than in Italian works of the 
same period ; but even here it is the new and powerful stimulus 
given to religious feeling by the opposition of Protestantism 
that forces art to find its most striking forms of expression. 
The purest monastic asceticism, the tenderest devotion, the 
ecstatic ardor of piety, that forgets all earthly things, the gross- 
est fanaticism, have never been so glorified by art as they were 
by Spanish painting during the seventeenth century. That 
here, too, among an impressible Southern population, realism 
should have been the starting-point, we can readily conceive. 
It was also very natural, that just as in the Italian art of the 
same period, but more exclusively and more imperiously than 
there, color should have been the essential element of this art, 
whose aim was to produce emotional impressions and strong 
effects. But this tendency was promoted not only by studies 
after Titian, and the great Flemish painters Rubens and Van 
Dyck, but more particularly by the inborn aptitude of the 
Spaniards for effects of color, especially under the influence of 
a richly-graded aerial perspective. In the development of' this 
feature of art, Spanish painting won its most illustrious tri- 
umphs, and proved itself the compeer of Spanish poetry, — 
a kindred art, then also at its zenith. 

The school of Seville, whose vigorous beginnings we have 
already seen, was at this time the most important in all Spain. 
In Francisco Pacheco (1571-1654) we still find a reminiscence 
of the earlier style; but Juan de las Ro 61 as (1558-1625) trans- 
plants to Spanish soil the beautiful coloring of the Venetians, 
and finds effective support in Francisco de Herrera the elder 
(1576-1656), — an artist distinguished for his bold, masterly 
treatment of color. Another eminent painter was Francisco 
Zurbaran (1598-1662), a pupil of Ro 61 as, who, by his fine real- 
istic coloring, made his works — which are distinguished by a 
profound devotional spirit — exceedingly effective. All his 
paintings are characterized by holy ecstasy and enthusiastic 
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fervor. His St. Thomas Aquinas in the Seville Gallery espe- 
cially is a masterpiece. Alonzo Cano (1601-67) — who, besides 
being a painter, was also an architect and a sculptor — holds an 
independent position. In his paintings, which, like those of the 
other artists we have named, are very largely representations of 
ecclesiastical subjects, he aims at a more energetic plastic 
modelling and a sharper delineation of form. 

One of the great masters of this school is Don Diego Velas- 
quez de Silva (1599-1660), who, quitting the monkish limita- 
tions of the generality of Spanish artists, rose to a broader 
conception, and found a more extensive and various field for 
the exercise of his great talents.^ He began with a vigorous 
comprehension of nature, which manifests itself at first harshly 
enough, but later with a noble and refined grace, in several mas- 
terly genre-pictures in the Museum at Madrid and in the Gal- 
lery of the Duke of Wellington in London. Several visits to 
Italy, where he perfected his style, giving to it a higher tone 
and a more symmetrical beauty, were decisive in their influ- 
ence upon his art. But more important still was the fact that 
he was appointed court-painter to Philip IV., and thenceforth 
was mostly engaged as a portrait-painter. His portraits are 
of incomparable life and vigor, with their effective conception, 
their free, dignified attitudes, their beauty of composition, and 
the bold, broad, and masterly treatment of color that distin- 
guishes them. Among his most illustrious works of this kind 
are his lifesize portrait of Philip IV. on horseback, in the Uffizi 
at Florence, — a highly-effective and imposing work, of magnifi- 
cent coloring ; a portrait of Pope Innocent X., in the Palazzo 
Doria at Rome ; and several of the best portraits in the Madrid 
Gallery, especially another repetition of the equestrian portrait 
of Philip IV. ; a portrait of the Infanta Margarita, which he has 
treated with a charming grace; and the Surrender of Breda 
(the Lances), — a group of noble portraits treated as an his- 

1 Velasquez and his Works. By William Stirling (afterward Sir William Stirling-Max' 
well). London, 1855. 
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toric scene. Then, in the Belvedere at Berlin, besides several 
fine portraits of princes, there is the large and masterly 
painting of his own family, representing his wife surrounded 
by her children, with himself in the background. But that 
Velasquez was also a master in other branches of painting we 
know from his landscapes, genre-pictures, and several religious 
compositions, especially the very impressive Coronation of the 
Virgin, in the Museum at Madrid. 



Fig. 492. Female Head by Velasquez. 


So, too, the other great master of the school of Seville, 
Bartolomeo Esteban Murillo (1617-82), rises above the narrow 
region of most of the Spanish painters, and in d epth surpasses 
not only Velasquez, but all the rest of his countrymen.^ In 
his numerous religious pictures the characteristic national style 
is glorified into a passionate fervor, having its seat in the very 


1 MuriUe, su Epoca, su Vida, sus Cuadxos, por Don Francisco M. Tubino. Seville, 1864. 
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depths of the soul ; and he is seen to possess the faculty of 
expressing the tenc^rest emqdon, no less than the wildest 
enthusiasm. But he can also handle real life with unequalled 
freshness and vigor, whether in a rude, humorous genre-style, 
or in the finely-drawn and truthful portrait. He carried the 
art of coloring, and of soft, misty chiaroscuro, as well as the 
delicate gradations of aerial perspective, to an unparalleled 
degree of perfection. Further: it is characteristic of Murillo 
that he starts from an energetic conception of low life. Some 
pictures of his belonging to this category — especially those in 
the Pinakoi^ek at Munjch, representing peasants, ragged street- 
boys, and the like, idling, pilfering, card-playing — are incom- 
parable as sUidies of life, and for their powerful treatment of 
color. This style is retained in many of his religious paintings- 
especially in his Madonnas in the Dresden Gallery, the Pitti 
Palace at Florence, and elsewhere, where the mother, sitting 
quietly with the child in her lap, becomes the Divine Mother 
only through the aureola round her head : in all other respects 
she does not transcend the sphere of comely womanhood. In 
other pictures of a religious tendency, Murillo understands very 
well, when the occasion requires, how to combine this strong 
realism with the expression of religious fervor and devotion, so 
as to produce creations of striking power. As illustrations of 
this, we may mention the Eight Works of Mercy, which he 
painted for the Church of the Hospital de la Caridad, Seville. 
Three of these figures are yet in their original places ; namely, 
Christ feeding the Five Thousand in the Wilderness, St. John 
de Dios bearing a Sick Man to the Hospital ; and, above all, the 
beautiful picture of Moses causing Water to flow out of the 
Rock (Fig. 493). 

It is only when he can portray the Madonna* in some moment 
of int^se ecstasy, — as in those wondrous pictures in which 
we see her flooded with divine light, enveloped in flowing dra- 
peries, borne aloft, standing upon the clouds, while her long- 
ing eyes outrun her body in the heavenward ascent, — it is only 
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then that Murillo attains a glowing, overpowering expression ol 



Fig. 493* From Munllo^s Moses. Seville. 


religious enthusiasm such as has never been equalled by any 
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other painter. The conception of these pictures — one of the 
most celebrated of which is in the Louvre — proves him to be 
near akin to Correggio ; but the Spaniard's enthusiasm, though 
expressed by much the same methods, is incomparably nobler, 
purer, and more divine. The same tone of devout fervor per- 
vades several other paintings of his, in which the ecstasies and 



Fig. 494 The Infant St. John. Murillo. Madrid. 


visions of various saints are portrayed ; but even here he goes 
far beyond the narrow expression of monkish, fanatical enthu- 
siasm, and attains a nobler conception, and one that by its 
naturalness and truth cannot fail to charm the beholder. One 
of his most esteemed works is the Vision of St. Antony of 
Padua, in the Cathedral of Seville : the same subject, treated 
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in the same way, may be seen in the Berlin Museum. There 
are other excellent works in this style in the Museum at Madrid 
(Fig. 494) ; which one collection contains forty-six pictures by 
his hand. Nevertheless, we can study him best at Seville, 
where, among the twenty-four paintings in the Museum painted 
by him, his best works are to be found. 

The school of Madrid, which, under the influence of the 
court, applied itself more particularly to portrait-painting, is 
also distinguished by a number of eminent masters, who, like 
those of the school of Seville, attained a high degree of perfec- 
tion in the refinement of color. Of these we may mention 
Antonio Pereda (1590-1669), and especially Juan Carefio de 
Miranda (1614-85). On these and other masters the influence 
of Velasquez was very decided. On the other hand, less inde- 
pendent adoption of earlier tendencies is seen in Claudio Coello, 
who lived down to the year 1693. Finally, we must name as 
the head of the school of Valencia an artist educated in Italy, 
who was especially influenced by the works of Fra Sebastian© 
del Piombo, — Francisco Ribalta (1551—1628), who now and then 
combines a grand treatment of form with great warmth and har- 
mony of colors. In the eighteenth century, painting declined 
in Spain as elsewhere, and eked out a wretched existence simply 
by a studied imitation of the earlier masters. 

C. FLEMISH HISTORICAL PAINTING. 

The development of painting in the Netherlands during this 
epoch was richer and more many-sided even than in Italy and 
Spain. Not only did there exist between the school of Brabant 
and the school of Holland a contrast resembling that between 
the eclectics and the realists in Italy; but it was here, above 
all, that certain entirely new and peculiarly fruitful fields were 
opened to art. But the common basis of all these different 
schools was a fresh and genuine national taste, which gave to 
their ideas, as well as to their treatment of form and their tech- 
nical methods, a spirit of originality. 
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The school of Brabant ^ clung more to tradition ; for that 
part of the Low Countries, despite the fierce conflicts of the 
sixteenth century, was as little able to free itself from Spanish 
domination as from the Catholic religion. This, then, is the 
third great school of this epoch, which draws its religious 
inspirations from revived Catholicism, adopting, with the same 
unreserve as the Italians and Spaniards, a realistic mode of 
representation. The chief master of this school, and its 
founder, is Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640), — one of the most 
brilliant, accomplished, and versatile geniuses in the whole 
history of art. His father — a distinguished jurisconsult and 
magistrate of Antwerp — had, like many prominent men, gone 
over to Protestantism. The bloody persecution of heretics 
having been begun, and the Counts Egmont and Hoorn having 
perished on the scaffold, he, with many of his fellow-believers, 
fled to Cologne, and there entered the service of William of 
Orange. By entering into criminal relations with William’s 
consort, Anna of Saxony, he brought down upon himself and 
his friends sore misfortunes ; and it was only at the earnest 
entreaties of his noble wife that the death-penalty was com- 
muted to imprisonment, and the little city of Siegen assigned 
for their residence. Here was born, on the Feast of the 
Princes of the Apostles whose names he bears, the great 
Rubens. Later the family appears to have moved to Cologne, 
where the father returned to the bosom of the Catholic Church, 
and where young Rubens spent his childhood. On the death 
of the elder Rubens, the mother was permitted to go with her 
children back to Antwerp. As the boy grew up, he early 
manifested an inclination toward art ; though under his in- 
structor, Octavius van Veen, he could only adopt the mannered 
imitation of the Italian masters, which, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, had supplanted all genuine native art in the Netherlands. 
But, in his twenty-third year, young Rubens went himself to 

^ J. A. X. Michiels : Histoire de la Peinture fiamande et hollandaise. 5 vols. Brussels, 
1845-49. By the same author: Rubens et FEcole d’ Anvers. Paris, 1854. Denkmaler der 
Kunst, plate 95 
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Italy, where, in the course of a seven-years’ sojourn, by study, 
ing Titian and Veronese, he gained a foundation for his work 
such as corresponded with the taste of his time. In his early 
pictures, especially those to be found in Italy, we clearly dis- 
cern the influence of the great Venetian masters ; but, before 
long, his own mighty artist-nature had asserted its independ- 
ence, and originated a style in which it could express itsell 
freely and vigorously. Called home by the death of his be- 
loved mother, he returned to Antwerp in 1608, and was secured 
for his own country by the favor of the Archduke Albert and 
his consort Isabella, who appointed him court-painter. Never- 
theless, he continued to reside at Antwerp, so as to maintain 
his liberty. Here, while at the head of a large school, he pro- 
duced all those mighty works which give evidence of his inex- 
haustible fancy. Soon the fame of his great ability spread all 
over the world ; and the courts of Spain, France, and England, 
heaped commissions and honors upon him. As a highly cul- 
tured man, a noble patriot, and an accomplished cavalier, he 
undertook repeated diplomatic missions to Philip IV. of Spain, 
and Charles I. of England, who knew how to appreciate the 
artist and the man. He was twice married, — first to Isabella 
Brandt, and afterward to the beautiful Helene Fourment, — and 
was very fortunate in his family life. When, at the age of 
sixty-three, he died, there ended a career that hardly finds a 
parallel in the history of art for its eminent success in achieve- 
ment, in brilliancy, and in fame. 

Passionate movement, keen delight in action, and deep and 
strong sentiment, are the elements of his style. For their sake 
he calls into existence a whole race of beings, which, in their 
often superabundant physical strength, show themselves capable 
of doing any thing they may be moved to do. While the beings 
created by the Venetian masters seem born for the highest and 
noblest sensuous enjoyment, in Rubens’s characters the need of 
vigorous action appears as the very root of their being. His 
men breathe the atmosphere of a free, unfettered heroism and 
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strength. They have not, it is true, the pure nobility of form 
that characterizes the creations of the Italian eclectic school ; 
but they make up for it by an inexhaustible vitality. His com- 
positions are not governed by strict rules of balance ; but they 
are pervaded by a harmony of strong, emotional traits, such as 
no other artist has found it possible to convey. If we compare 
the master with Michel Angelo from this point of view, we at 
once perceive in Rubens’s figures a ruder materialism drawn 
directly from life, and observe that his effects flow less from 
the depths of contemplation than from the force of a sensuous 
nature. This is borne out by the enchanting beauty of his 
brilliant, fresh, and splendidly-treated coloring, combined with 
a perhaps unprecedented ease of creation and an amazing fer- 
tility. His numerous original sketches in color are especially 
valuable for the study of his technical skill. There are whole 
series of such brilliantly-executed sketches in the Pinakothek 
at Munich and in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. 

A multitude of his paintings — most of them large and 
crowded with figures, and some of them works of colossal size 
— are to be seen in the churches and galleries of his native 
country and in nearly all the museums of Europe. Among 
them, the best are those executed soon after his return from 
Italy. Later, as orders pressed upon him in great numbers, 
his treatment was more hurried ; and he even had to employ 
his numerous pupils as assistants. Nevertheless, even where 
there is an excess of sensuousness, even of heaviness and 
coarseness, and where the characterization descends somewhat 
too low, the master’s pre-eminent sympathy with life nobly 
makes amends for all these defects. 

In the long list of his works, we can notice here only a 
few of the most important. His altar-pieces treat of the most 
diverse scenes of sacred history, mostly in a moment of pas- 
sionately dramatic action. We would mention especially the 
two famous pictures in the Antwerp Cathedral, — the Raising 
of the Cross and the Descent from the Cross, — and several 
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admirable works in the academy of the same town ; also, espe- 
cially, the triptych of the unbelieving Thomas, — one of the 
noblest productions of his earlier years; the Sta. Theresa, — 
a picture equally distinguished for the refinement and nobility 



495* Christ crucified between the Two Thieves. Rubens. Antwerp. 


of its sentiment ; the intensely-powerful painting of the Saviour 
crucified between the Two Thieves (Fig. 495) ; the extremely 
pathetic Lamentation over the Dead Christ ; a charmingly con- 
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ceived Holy Family; a Communion of St. Francis of Assisi, 
very much overwrought, in comparison with which Domeni- 
chino's celebrated picture appears stately and classical; and, 
finally, a brilliant Adoration of the Magi, — a large painting, 
full of force, boldness, and powerful action. In the Museum at 
Brussels is a representation of the same scene, exhibiting much 
genuine feeling and noble expression. In the Museum at 
Madrid is one of the artist’s most powerful creations, — the 
Miracle of the Brazen Serpent ; also a sumptuous Adoration 
of the Magi. In the Belvedere at Vienna there is an Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, noble in action, full of jubilant movement, 
with beautiful hosts of angels. In the same museum is a St. 
Ambrose forbidding the Emperor Theodosius from entering 
the Church, — an altar-piece of grand composition and fine 
execution, in a subdued tone of color. The same collection 
also contains one of the most perfect creations of this artist, 
painted soon after his return from Italy, in 1610, in three 
panels. In the middle panel is the Enthroned Madonna pre- 
senting a chasuble to S. Ildefonso ; and on the side-panels 
are the donor, the Archduke Albert and his consort, com- 
mended to the Virgin by their patron saints ; also two powerful 
altar-pieces vividly portraying the miracles of Francis Xavier 
and Ignatius Loyola. In the Pinakothek at Munich is the 
colossal Last Judgment, — a masterpiece, it is true, in grouping, 
in the distribution of its masses, and in the striking power 
of its effects of light, but yet unsatisfactory, owing to the 
multitude of too voluptuous female figures. In the Pinako- 
thek is also preserved the powerful dramatic composition of the 
Combat between St. Michael and the Dragon. In St. Peter’s 
Church at Cologne is the not very agreeable but yet admi- 
rably painted Martyrdom of St. Peter; and there are many 
other works of the master in other places. 

We have also from Rubens numerous mythological pictures, 
full of heroic spirit and sensuous power, — such as the Battle 
of the Amazons in the Pinakothek at Munich, the magnificent 
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Garden of Love in the Madrid Gallery (and a copy ot it in the 
Dresden Gallery), the highly poetical and glowing Feast ot 
Venus on the Island of Cythera in the Belvedere Gallery in 
Vienna, with a long list of similar pictures in the Hermitage 
at St Petersburg, — the most noted being the Liberation of 
Andromeda ; the River-God Tigris and Abundantia ; but above 
all, for its supreme expression of bacchanal desire, a drunken 
Silenus with Satyrs. A like subject is portrayed in a somewhat 



Fig- 496. Satyr and Nymphs. Rubens. Munich. 


coarsely sensual painting in the Pinakothek at Munich (Fig, 
496) ; where may also be seen a Rape of the Daughters of 
Leucippus, full of dramatic action. Besides these, there is a 
magnificent Bacchanal in the Blenheim Gallery, and a Rape of 
Proserpine in the Museum at Madrid. 

Rubens is also great in scenes from profane history, espe- 
cially where there is opportunity for dramatic representations. 
We may name as masterpieces of this kind the six large paint- 
ings of the History of Decius, in the Lichtenstein Gallery at 
Vienna. Roman history is here treated in much the same 
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large, bold way as in Shakspeare’s Roman dramas. Even in 
the allegorical pieces painted by him in deference to the taste 
of his time, he knows how to introduce a great deal of reality : 
as, for instance, in the twenty-one paintings in the Louvre^ 
representing the history of Marie de’ Medici. We have also 
from the hand of the indefatigable master some few brilliant 



rig. 497. Group of Loves. Rubens. Berlin. 


genre-pictures, such as the Peasants’ Dance in the Louvre, and 
another in the Museum at Madrid, both of them bold and mas- 
terly in conception ; some intensely animated animal pieces, 
such as the Lion-Hunts in the Munich and Dresden Galleries, 
the splendid Wolf-Hunt in the possession of Lord Ashburton 
at London, the admirable Chase of the Calydonian Boar in the 
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Belvedere at Vienna, and the magnificent Lions, nine in number, 
in the painting of Daniel, owned by the Duke of Hamilton. 
His works also include several grand landscapes, — such as the 
rich and fanciful picture of Philemon and Baucis in the Belve- 
dere at Vienna, and the landscape in the painting of Odysseus 
and Nausicaa in the Pitti Gallery, Florence ; some animated por- 
traits, — for instance, those in the Louvre at Paris, in the Pitti 
Palace in Florence, in the Belvedere and the Lichtenstein col- 
lection in Vienna, in the Hermitage in St. Petersburg, and in 
the Dresden Gallery ; besides these, there is the famous Chdpeau 
de Paille in the British National Gallery, formerly owned by 
Sir Robert Peel ; and, finally, a number of fresh, naive repre- 
sentations of child-life (Fig. 497). Beside all this, Rubens was 
an architect ; and, in addition to all these occupations as an 
artist, he was a man prominent in the higher social life of his 
day, — the associate of princes and diplomates ; and often even, 
as has been said before, intrusted with political missions to 
foreign courts. Thus in him, more than in any other contempo- 
rary master, do we find united all the richness and splendor of 
the life of that brilliant age. 

Of his pupils, Antony van Dyck (1599-1641) was the most 
eminent. At first he imitated the vigorous style of his master ; 
which, indeed, he now and then violently exaggerates, as we 
see in his Christ crowned with Thorns, in the Berlin Museum. 
Afterward, especially after visiting Italy, and directly studying 
the works of the Venetian masters, his style became character- 
ized by a nobler and most symmetrical beauty, as is clearly 
evidenced by a painting in the same collection, — the Lamenta- 
tion over the Dead Body of Christ. Another painting to be 
seen there, representing the three repentant sinners — Mary 
Magdalene, the Prodigal Son, and King David — in the presence 
of the Madonna (Fig. 498), belongs to this epoch. A refined, 
nervous sensibility makes this artist fond of portraying in his 
religious pictures such scenes of profound mental anguish ; 
but, instead of the passionate energy of Rubens* forms, we find 
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here a melancholy expression of grief, which even runs into 
a tearful and rather sentimental aspect. Thus he somewhat 
too often paints the dead Christ on the cross, or after the 
descent from the cross, surrounded by his lamenting fol- 
lowers. 

Van Dyck*s best work is in portraiture, and he is one of the 
most accomplished masters of that art. First in Italy, and 



Fig. 498. The Virgin with the three Penitent Sinners, — Mary Magdalene, the Prodigal Son, and 
King David By Antony van Dyck. Berlin Museum. 


then at the court of Charles I. of England, he had frequent 
opportunity to immortalize the princes, the prelates, and the 
brilliant aristocracy, of his time. All of these pictures are 
remarkable for a thoroughly dignified conception, a wonderful 
refinement of psychological portraiture, and for the charms of 
their incomparably clear, soft, and finely-treated coloring. 
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Still, among his many works of this kind, we notice certain 
differences of conception and of treatment. The works of his 
first period are characterized by more of that simple vigor and 
wholesome bourgeois element which we observe in the works 
of Rubens. In his Italian period, Van Dyck approaches Titian’s 
pictures by a certain pomp of style, and intensity of color. It 
was not till he came to live in England that his style assumed 



Fig. 499. The Children of Charles I. of England. Van Dyck. Dresden. 


an independent form, or that he attained that refinement of 
observation of life which made him peculiarly the painter of 
the upper classes, but which now and then, in the latter part 
of his life, ran into mere superficiality and over-delicacy of 
coloring. Among the most famous of his series of great por- 
traits we must name the imposing equestrian portraits of 
Charles V. in the Tribune of the Uffizi at Florence, of Thomas 
Carignan in the Turin Gallery, of General Moncada in the 
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Louvre, of the Marchese Brignole in the palace of that family 
at Genoa, and also of a Colonna in the Colonna Palace at 
Rome. Then there are the masterly portraits of King Charles 
I. of England in the Louvre (and in other places) ; of the Chil- 
dren of Charles I. in the Galleries at Windsor, Turin, and 
Dresden (Fig. 499) ; those of the Prince of Carignan and the 
Infanta Eugenia of Spain in the Berlin Museum ; of Cardinal 
Bentivoglio in the Pitti Palace at Florence ; and innumerable 
other works of great importance.^ 

The remaining pupils of Rubens, of whom there were many, 
adopted rather the more vigorous and energetic side of his 
style of painting. In this they were sometimes successful ; but 
often their works are marked by heaviness and coarseness. 
The most talented of them all was Jacob Jordaens, from 
whose hand we have some excellent and vivacious genre- 
pictures.^ 

Essentially different from this was the direction taken by the 
school of Holland.^ Here a new, vigorous national life had 
been developed on a thoroughly bourgeois basis, and had 
found in political and religious liberty the secure foundation 
for a strong and healthy existence. Inasmuch as church 
tradition was here rejected by the strict Protestantism of the 
country, art found its first resort in the faithful reproduction 
of reality, which it brought to a high point of perfection in the 
branch of portrait-painting. It is not the poetic inspiration of 
aristocratic refinement as in Van Dyck, nor the intense anima- 
tion and power of Rubens, but rather a simple burgher spirit 
of order and clearness, a feeling of bourgeois comfort, and a 
certain candid self-consciousness, which speak to us in the 


[1 The Metropolitan Museum of New York has two good specimens of Van Dyck, — one, 
the charming Portrait of Miss De Christ3m ; the other, St Martha interceding with God for a 
cessation of the Plague at Tarascon. This was formerly in the Royal Museum of Madrid.] 

['^ In the Metropolitan Museum, New York, there is a very fine specimen of Jordaens’ 
work, — the Visit of St. John to the Infant Jesus. It has been admirably etched by Jules 
Jacquemart.] 

s Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 96. 
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admirable portraits of these Dutch masters. This tendency 
finds its full expression in those well-known portrait-groups 
of municipal corporations, of guilds, and of directors of public 
institutions. In the middle ages, when the interests of the 
Church were paramount, such series of portraits found a place 
only in votive painting, in which the members of a corporation 
or a family loved to have themselves represented as under the 
protection of the Madonna. The most perfect example of this 
kind of works is Holbein’s Madonna, with the family of the 
Burgomaster Meier. ^ The Renaissance, it is true, had freed 
the individual from the fetters of such ecclesiastical tradition ; 
but the complete results of this enfranchisement were to be 
first attained in Protestant Holland, where we find its expression 
in the portrait-groups of the guilds and magistrates.^ In these 
pictures we see living again before us that weather-beaten race 
which had waged a long war against Spanish supremacy, and 
come out victorious, sometimes assembled around the jovial 
banqueting-board, sometimes taking part in a festive procession 
in all the bravery of arms, or else gathered in grave council. 
One can follow the history of Dutch painting through a long 
series of these pictures. The earliest, in the Council House 
at Amsterdam, go back into the third decade of the sixteenth 
century, and only possess an historic interest owing to their 
monotony of grouping, and lack of a refined picturesque charm. 
But that higher method, which gradually led to great animation 
and easy grouping, and to incomparable vigor of picturesque 
treatment, soon began to show itself, especially in this style of 
picture. At this culminating point of their development these 
portraits of the officials of the guilds compensate us for the 


[1 To the same class belongs the well-known picture which goes by Holbein’s name, in which 
King Henry VIII. is represented as giving a charter to the representatives of the guild of 
Barber-Surgeons in London. The picture is now in the dining-room of the Barber-Surgeons’ 
Hall in London. See Womum, Life and Works of Holbein, p. 348.] 

2 Compare my Memoir in the Reportorium fur Kunstwissenschaft, vol. i., part i. Stutt« 
gart, 1875. 
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entire lack of historical paintings among the Dutch, since they 
are of real historical significance in themselves. 

Michael van Mierevelt may be reckoned among the most 
skilful of the masters of this school (1567-1641); and the 
Council House at Delft boasts of two grand portrait-groups of 
magistrates by his hand. Lifelike portraits by him are also 
found in the Dresden Gallery, and in the Galleries of the 
Hague and Amsterdam : at the last named, especially those of 
Prince William I. of Orange, Maurice of Nassau, Frederic 
Henry, and Philip William of Orange, as well as John of Olden- 
Barneveldt, &c.^ A notable contemporary artist at the Hague 
was Jan van Ravesteyn (1572-1657), as may be seen by his four 
large pictures in the collection there, which are masterly in 
their originality, and broad in their style of treatment. Thomas 
de Keyzer, too, belongs to this school, having a large picture in 
the Council House at Amsterdam, and a smaller one in the 
Museum at the Hague. This style, however, reaches its climax 
in the great master of Haarlem, who far surpasses all his rivals 
in incomparable vigor of conception and great breadth and 
boldness of touch, and irresistibly draws the whole Dutch 
school of painting into a new path. Franz Hals^ (1584-1666) 
can nowhere be so thoroughly studied as in the Council House 
at Haarlem, where eight great portrait-groups — guild-officers 
and regents — mark the progress of his development for half 
a century (1616-64). In the earlier works, like the Guild 
Banquet of 1616 and the two similar pictures of 1627, the 
master luxuriates in richly-colored representations of a pleasure- 
loving life, finding expression in a rich series of chromatic 
effects. However, in the great picture of 1633, which portrays 
the council of a guild assembled for consultation in the open 
air, he abandons this tendency of his earlier years, somewhat 

[1 A fine example of Mierevelt is to be seen in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, — 
the Portrait of a Dutch lady.] 

2 Franz Hals* Gallery, etched by W. Unger, Text by C. Vosmaer. With a monograi^ 
upon the master W. Bode. Leipsic, 1871. 
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subduing the colors of a palette, — which is, however, still bril- 
liant enough, — and aiming at a cooler tint throughout. A repre- 
sentation of a Parade of the year 1639, and a picture of 1637, in 
the Council House at Amsterdam, are of deep and grave tone, 
to which he returns in the earliest of his portrait-group of 
corporation regents in 1641. In these works the master evi- 
dently seeks to acquire an increasing simplicity of picturesque 
treatment, and a bolder, broader touch, — an endeavor which 
attains its final result in the two late corporation portrait-groups 
of 1664, — and, regardless of the neglect of all details, dwells 
only upon the essential, though he does this with an unequalled 
power. Besides these, there are numbers of smaller works by 
this master, single portraits as well as genre-pictures, in vari- 
ous collections, among them several likenesses : for instance, 
that of a graceful, charming young girl in the Berensteyn Court 
at Haarlem, and a magnificent full-length portrait of a man in 
the Brussels Gallery ; another, perhaps still finer, in the Liech- 
tenstein Palace at Vienna; the portraits of the artist himself 
and his wife, in the Museum at Amsterdam ; and an exquisite 
picture of a Lute-Player in the same gaillery. There are other 
productions of his in the Gallery at Berlin : especially, among 
other portraits, the grotesque picture of Hille Bobbe,^ in which 
ugliness of the most vulgar type is elevated almost to beauty ; 
and the humorous picture called the Merry Trio, erroneously 
ascribed to Dirck Hals. The Galleries of Brunswick, Cassel 
(seven admirable pictures), Gotha (several beautiful portraits), 
the Stadel Institute at Frankfort-on-the-Main, St. Petersburg, 

[1 The Metropolitan Museum of New York possesses a fine replica of this picture, quite 
fine enough to be the original, which was formerly in the possession of Lord Palmerston. It 
IS in admirable condition, not having suffered from the slightest touch in restoration. It has 
been engraved in a masterly manner by M. Jules Jacquemart. The museum also possesses, 
in^e Meeting of the Trained Bands to celebrate the conclusion of the Peace of MUnster, a 
grand composition, ascribed to Franz Hals, but wrongly to him alone. It is a study for a 
picture conceived and executed by Franz Hals, but retouched and finished, principally the 
heads and hands, by Dirck Hals, the brother of Franz Hals. The picture, therefore, belongs 
to both painters.] 
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&c., are also enriched by his works. The last name in 
this school of painters is that of the justly-celebrated Bar- 
tholomaus van der Heist (1613-70). His great portrait-group 
of 1639, in the Council House at Amsterdam, betrays, per- 
haps, the effect of the influence of Hals in its power, spirit- 
edness, and originality of treatment. His masterpiece (dating 
from 1648), in the Museum at Amsterdam, — the famous Ban- 
quet of the Citizen-Guard on the occasion of the celebration of 
the Peace of Westphalia, — exhibits an exhaustless wealth of 
character-delineation in a cool and almost bare daylight. He 
was induced to adopt a deeper tone by the influence of Rem- 
brandt, as shown by his small picture (dated 1653), almost 
miniature-like in execution, and representing the Judges of the 
Military Guild in Council, now at the Louvre in Paris, and the 
same subject, on a larger scale, in the picture at the Amster- 
dam Museum, dated 1657. There are also two clever produc- 
tions by him, dating from the year 1655, in the Council House 
of the same city. 

The head of the Dutch school, Rembrandt van Rijn (1607- 
69),^ adopts the same basis for his art. Born at Leyden, the 
son of a wealthy mill-owner, he was destined for a learned pro- 
fession, but at an early age yielded to an irresistible inclination 
for the study of art. He at first received some instruction in 
his native town, but soon went to Amsterdam, and entered the 
atelier of Peter Lastmann, an artist, who, as a pupil of the 
admirable Elzheimer (compare p. 561), had acquired a taste for 
rather artificial effects of light ; as, for instance, in his Flight 
into Egypt (1608), in the Museum at Rotterdam, — a fact 
which was destined to lead Rembrandt to the most finished 
development of his marvellous chiaroscuro. He returned to 
his native town in 1624; and there Gerhard Dow became his 
pupil. But after 1631 we find him established in Amsterdam, 

1 Rembrandt Harmens van Rijn, sa Vie et ses CEuvres, by C. Vosmaer. The Hague, 1868. 
Compare the admirable etchings, after Rembrandt, in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, by 
N. Massaloff. Leipzig. Folio. 
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where he spent the rest of his life in a round of unwearied 
labors, as the head of an important school, creating new sub- 
jects for Dutch painting, opening out for it an indefinite horizon, 
and endowing it with a perfection of coloring which has never 
been surpassed. A certain golden transparency pervades his 
earlier works, which reflect for us the happy domestic life that 
the artist enjoyed with his lovely wife Saskia van Ulenburg. 
Again and again has he immortalized with his brush her grace- 
ful and charming image ; but, with her early death (1642), the 
life of the great master began to be overclouded. In spite of 
his tireless industry, he became more and more involved in his 
affairs, finally ending in bankruptcy ; and was reduced to the 
necessity of selling at auction his rich collections of art and 
antiquities. Though, later, he married again, his life was still 
saddened by trouble and poverty. But, amid all his cares, Rem- 
brandt's energy, and elasticity of temperament, stood him in 
noble stead ; so that he courageously pursued his art without 
interruption, and produced his finest works just when life with 
him was at its darkest. 

Several portraits have come down to us from the master’s 
earlier years, in which he devoted himself to a simple, unarti- 
ficial presentation of nature with all the force of his talent. 
The famous picture of Tulp the anatomist, who is dissect- 
ing a corpse before his pupils, belongs to this time ; as also 
several portraits in the Gallery at Cassel, especially those of 
the accountant Copenol, the beautiful portrait of Saskia, the 
artist’s first wife (about 1633), and that of the burgomaster 
Six of the year 1639. Later he was not satisfied with this 
calm, objective mode of representation : a deep and passion- 
ate intensity of temperament impelled him to a new style, in 
which even figures were only made use of in order to solve 
problems of the most daring kind. A wonderful development 
of chiaroscuro, bold, venturesome experiments, with fantastic 
and even glaring effects of light, predominate in his later 
works. This tendency is, as it were, the embodiment of a 
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resolute protest against every thing like noble form, strongly- 
marked drawing, and joyous life in the sunny light of day. 
This tendency appears very early, but as yet only as an excep- 
tional thing, in the picture of Paul in Prison, in the Stuttgart 
Gallery (1627). The famous Night Watch in the Museum at 
Amsterdam (1642) is a masterpiece of this style, presenting a 
procession of the military guard, in a light almost as sombre 
as that of night, — a circumstance which has given to the pic- 
ture its singular name. When he paints biblical history, he 
delights to portray figures that suggest real every-day life : and, 
in his very rare mythological pictures, he carries out this pre- 
dilection most completely, even to the extent of a genial, good- 
natured irony; as in the Rape of Ganymede, in the Dresden 
Gallery. But in spite of this want of a nobler style, a higher 
expression, his pictures carry one completely away with their 
weird charm by the resistless power that is felt in them of a 
temperament stirred to its very depths, and, finally, by their 
mysterious poetic force. Chiefly, however, it should not be 
forgotten, that Rembrandt, in this method, occupies a position 
peculiarly characteristic of German genius, and one which 
Albert Diirer had occupied before him. There is no trace 
here of the ideal sense of form that marks the Italians, but 
rather the expression of an art full of intrinsic truth ; master- 
ful strength and skill compensating one for the lack of beauty 
by sharply-defined characterization, lifelike individuality, warmth 
of sentiment, and picturesque charm. 

Rembrandt took especial pleasure in the treatment of Old- 
Testament subjects; which, indeed, were most congenial to 
the Puritanism of his age, and in which he was able to satisfy 
the fantastic bent that really formed an essential, fundamental 
element in his style, by the introduction of Oriental costumes 
and vigorous characteristic traits. Such a theme is the picture 
of the Family of Tobias with the Angel, in the Louvre, and 
the Sacrifice of Abraham, in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, 
and many other pictures, which hold and impress one by their 
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weird enchantment. A picture in the Museum at Berlin — 
Moses breaking the Tables of the Law — is extremely effective; 
and another — of Samson threatening his Wife’s Father, painted 
in 1637, in which the artist puts forth all his almost preternat- 
ural power — is also very strong and impressive. Rembrandt 
found in the life of Samson the motive for several considerable 
pictures. The Gallery at Cassel owns a painting, of the year 
1636, depicting with horrible realism the putting out of the 
hero’s eyes by his enemies ; and a picture in the Schbnborn 
Gallery at Vienna has the same revolting subject. By way of 
contrast, there is a remarkable picture in the Dresden Gallery 
(1638), singularly charming and poetic, called the Banquet of 
Ahasuerus, but more correctly described as Samson among the 
Philistines. 

In order to judge his representations from the New Testa- 
ment with perfect appreciation, it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration the numerous compositions which he has given us 
in his admirable etchings. It is true, that, in these masterly 
works, he is especially prone to fall into his favorite study of 
the mysterious fascinations of chiaroscuro, in which no one 
could ever equal him ; so that, in dwelling too exclusively upon 
this theme, he sometimes sacrifices proper characterization 
and noble grouping to a momentary effect. This is the case, 
for instance, in the celebrated Descent from the Cross (also 
treated in paintings in the Pinakothek at Munich and the 
Museum at St. Petersburg), where the impression produced 
is made to proceed almost entirely from the outward aspect 
of the incident and its realistic consequences. But, in many 
etchings, — as, for example, the Raising of Lazarus (Fig. 500), 
and others, — the figure of Christ stands forth replete with 
dignity, nobler by force of contrast with the fantastic forms 
which surround him, often falling, as they do, into harsh- 
ness and inferiority of expression. Apart from all this, a 
notable effect is produced here always by the peculiar grouping 
and the disposition of the light. One of the most attractive 
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pictures of this order is that of Christ as the Friend of Chil- 
dren, lately come into the possession of the British National 
Gallery from the Schonborn Gallery at Vienna.^ Among the 
chief of his biblical pictures belongs the representation of 
the Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard (1656), now in the 



Fig. 500 The Raising of Lazarus. From an Etching by Rembrandt. 


Stadel Institute at Frankfort, — a work showing an admirable 
treatment of natural scenery, and great strength of coloring. 

1 Compare the exquisite etching in C. v. LUtzow’s Zeitschrift fur Bildende Kunst. Leipzig, 
1866. It seems that a recent, more careful examination of the work proves it to have been a 
school-picture [i.e., designed by Rembrandt, but largely the work of his pupils. — Ed^ 
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In his later portraits he strives more and more after effect, 
by which his figures appear to be fairly bathed, as it were, in 
a flood of light, —a light, however, which does not suggest the 
rosy illumination of day, but an artificial, yellow-tinted lamplight ; 
and, in connection with this effect, he understands how to work 
in all the magic of chiaroscuro, even in the strongly-shaded por- 
tions of the picture, filling in the forms with a bold touch, which 



Fig. 501. The Staalroeisters of Rembrandt. Amsterdam. 


constantly becomes bolder and broader. In his latest works 
alone, this clear tone is sometimes quite lost in a gloomy, some- 
times even dirty-looking effect of brown and gray. One of the 
most finished works of the master’s last period is the Staal- 
meisters, or officers of the guild of cloth-weavers, in the Mu- 
seum at Amsterdam (Fig. 501), — a specimen of that portrait- 
grouping which was such a favorite style in the Holland of that 
day. There are masterly portraits also in the Van Six and 
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Van Loon collections in Amsterdam ; and, finally, it should 
not be forgotten that several boldly-treated landscapes by Rem- 
brandt may be seen in the Museums of Cassel, Dresden, Mu- 
nich, and Brunswick. 

Among Rembrandt’s pupils and imitators, his effects of light 
and shade, and delicately-developed chiaroscuro, acquire a much 
more superficial character. But among his most talented fol- 
lowers should be specially mentioned Gerbrand van den Eckhout, 
who approaches most nearly to the master himself ; the often 
charming Ferdinand Bol ; the more moderate Govart Flinck ; 
J. Lievensz, distinguished for his portraits and landscapes ; and 
Salomon Koning, noted for his technical attainments. 

D. GERMAN, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH PAINTING. 

In Germany,^ towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
painting had lost every trace of the native national tradition, 
and had altogether degenerated into an affected, manneristic 
imitation of the Italians. The most melancholy instances of 
this tendency were apparent in those artists, who, like Johann 
Rottenhammer of Munich (1564-1622), followed the Venetian 
school. The only exception to this rule was the excellent 
Adam Elzheimer of Frankfort-on-the-Main (1574-1620), whose 
dainty little historical pictures from the Bible or ancient his- 
tory are executed with the delicacy of illuminations, and 
betray a high artistic taste. As a general thing, his figures 
are nothing more than an excuse, as it were, for the richly 
wrought-out landscape, which he frequently represents in 
moonlight or in artificial light ; so that this excellent artist 
assumes a high rank among his affected contemporaries as one 
of the earliest masters of landscape. Some of his rare pic- 
tures may be found in the Stadel Museum at Frankfort, in the 
Pinakothek at Munich, in the Louvre, and in the Belvedere 
at Vienna. 

In the course of the seventeenth century, art attains a some* 


^ Denkmaler der Konst, plate 99. 
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what greater originality in such artists as Joachim von Sandrart 
of Frankfort, Carl Screta of Prague, and Johann Kupetzky of 
Hungary, and finally develops a gifted but somewhat extraor- 
dinary realist in Balthasar Denner (1685-1749). Nevertheless, 
these are only occasional efforts, which spring up here, and 
without any foundation in the national life or common tradi- 
tion. In the eighteenth century, also, some isolated instances 
of respectable talents may be noted here and there, such as 
the very skilful and remarkably productive eclectic artist 
Christian Dietrich (1712-74), and Tischbein the elder, and 
Bernhard Rode, painters bred in the French school. Raphael 
Mengs prepared the way for a return to the ideal style (1728- 
72) induced by Winckelmann’s works and influence ; but this 
tendency was still too much fettered by academic mannerism 
to be able to exercise a thoroughly revolutionizing and revivify- 
ing effect upon German painting. Among the portrait-painters 
of this time the charming Angelica Kauffmann (1742-1808) 
should be mentioned, as well as Anton Graff. The first genu- 
ine regenerators of German art will be mentioned later. 

The French painting^ of this entire period also adheres to the 
eclectic school, and a characteristic national basis is wanting as 
well as in contemporary German art. Yet there are some con- 
spicuous instances of talented artists whose productions have 
proved themselves worthy of more than the passing admiration 
of their own day. Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665) holds the first 
rank among them, having introduced a style resembling the 
antique methods in his historical compositions (Fig. 502), which 
invariably start from a dignified and great conception, and com- 
bine a lofty type of beauty with pure nobility of form, but betray, 
just as contemporary French tragedy does, a certain brilliant and 
deliberate coldness. A kindred tendency is shown by Philippe 
Champaigne, chiefly known as a portrait-painter.^ How en- 
tirely this style harmonized with the French character of the 

1 Denkn^er der Kunst, plate 98. 

[2 A very interesting picture, attributed to Philippe de Champaigne, is in the Bryan Gallery 
•t the New-York Historical Society.] 
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time may be seen in the fact, that Simon Vouet (1582-1641), an 
artist who followed in the footsteps of the Venetians and Cara- 
vaggio, remains quite alone in his powerful realism, although 
several of the most famous artists in France were bred in his 
school. One of these was Eustache Le Sueur (1617-65), re- 
markable for the feeling displayed in his works, especially in 
scenes from monastic life ; another, the admirable portrait- 
painter, Pierre Mignard ; and the court-painter of Louis XIV., 



Fig. 502. Moses at the Well. Nicolas Poussin. 


Charles Lebrun (1619-90), who, notwithstanding great artistic 
endowments, was spoiled by a false theatrical pathos, and has- 
tened the decadence of painting by his powerful influence. In 
the eighteenth century this intrinsically hollow and outwardly 
affected style attained its culminating point in the so-called 
“Painter of the Graces,” Francis Boucher; while in the branch 
of portrait-painting Hyacinthe Rigaud is the only distinguished 
artist, his spirited likenesses belonging to the best productions 
of his time. 
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England,^ which never before had possessed a school of 
painting of its own, and whose powerful aristocracy scarcely 
patronized any branch of the art except portrait-painting, 
though gladly employing the greatest masters for this purpose 
(such as Holbein, and, later. Van Dyck), possessed in the 
seventeenth century a school of portrait-painters, followers of 
the last-named artist, among whom another foreigner, Peter 
Lely (originally Peter van der Faes), of Soest in Westphalia 
(1618-80), is the most eminent. After him comes Gottfried 
Kneller of Liibeck (1648-1723), who was also highly esteemed, 
but whose numerous works are somewhat spoiled by a certain 
theatrical mannerism. In the eighteenth century, indeed, the 
degenerate French school of painting gains the ascendency 
here altogether, — a fact distinctly proved by the works of the 
historical painter James Thornhill (1676-1734), but which does 
not alter the circumstance that England was the very first 
country, which, in the second half of the century, threw off the 
yoke of this levelling despotism, and made the attempt to 
handle national subjects with some independent thought. The 
first impulse thus given to the national artistic spirit was 
through the magnificent enterprise of a simple private citizen, 
John Boydell, who undertook to have illustrations of the plays 
of the greatest dramatist of modern times prepared by the 
best artists of the day in England, publishing them in a com- 
plete and superb edition of the so-called Shakspeare Gallery. 
At the same time, Joshua Reynolds (1723-92)^ and his pupil 
Thomas Lawrence (1769-1836), especially eminent as portrait- 
painters, laid the foundation of that brilliant development of 
coloring which has since grown to be the chief glory of the 
modern English school; while Thomas Gainsborough (1727-88) 
attained to great skill in genre-painting and landscape, as well 
as portraits; and George Romney (1734-1802) painted both 

[1 Allan Cunningham : The Lives of the most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects. 3 vols. London, 1829-30. 3 additional volumes, 1831-33. No need, at this late 
day, to praise this pleasant book.] 
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portraits and historical subjects, though he did not succeed in 
shaking off altogether the academic tendencies of the Italians. 
But Benjamin West (1738-1820) accomplished a complete 
revolution in genuine historical painting by giving a new and 
vigorous impulse to historic representation through his lifelike 
and spirited handling of battle-pieces. 

E. NORTHERN GENRE-PAINTING.^ 

If, in the school of the Van Eycks and their followers, the 
strongly-aroused love for the delineation of thorough realism 
had burst the fetters of religious painting in its strictest sense, 
and placed the sacred personages amid the surroundings of the 
life of the time, it was an inevitable consequence of this 
tendency, that, in an epoch of realism, every-day life in its 
simple conditions should come to acquire' a very important 
significance, quite apart from its use in connection with sacred 
history. Everywhere, in Italy as in Spain, we have found 
numerous specimens of such genre-representations ; only that, 
in those countries, the figures, as a general thing, retained the 
large dimensions of historical painting. 

The Flemish masters were the first to devote themselves 
thoroughly to this delineation of the conditions of every-day 
existence, and were, indeed, the real founders and perfecters of 
the modern genre-picture. Protestantism — which, here more 
than elsewhere, either did away with traditional religious sub- 
jects altogether, or else gave them the air of genre-pictures, as 
in the case of Rembrandt — was an essential factor in the devel- 
opment of this branch of painting ; and if, in one sense, the 
portrayal of the circumstances of ordinary life suggests a cer- 
tain barrenness of taste, on the other hand the good-natured 
cheerfulness which is characteristic of home-life among the 
Germanic peoples gives to the picture a poetic side which is 
very attractive, and introduces an artistic element which ideal- 
izes these representations in spite of their realism. According 


1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate loo. 
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as such delineations have to do with the faithful portrayal of 
life in the more free and unconstrained classes of the com- 
munity, or deal with higher spheres of existence refined by 
morality and culture, they are spoken of as belonging to a 
lower or a higher genre. Both tendencies stand in the same 
relation to each other as the portraits of the coarser Dutch 
masters, skilled in the depicting of faces from the burgher 
class, do to the more refined, aristocratic likenesses from the 
pencil of Van Dyck. Upon the first the rude vigor of a bour- 
geois race is openly, unreservedly, and expressively stamped ; 
while beneath the polished surface of high-bred reserve in the 
last is veiled the refined and complex sentiment of character 
developed under aristocratic influences. 

Toward the end of the sixteenth century, Peter Breughel the 
elder, called Bauern Breugjiel (Peasant Breughel), was the first 
to produce delineations of peasant-life in all its roughness and 
awkwardness, with a good deal of dry and good-natured humor, 
and considerable spirit. In his son, Peter Breughel the younger, 
who acquired the nickname of Hollen Breughel (Hell Breughel), 
the fantastic taste of the period showed itself with special force, 
leading him, like the older Hieronymus Bosch, to produce 
all manner of representations of devils, illustrations of ghost- 
stories, and the like, making them remarkably effective by the 
employment of firelight effects amid a surrounding darkness. 
The older David Teniers adopted the same style, and was par- 
ticularly fond of making studies of this sort of the Temptation 
of St. Anthony. 

After such precedents, the really advanced development of 
painting in the lower genre begins with David Teniers the 
younger, son of the first David, in the seventeenth century 
(1610-94).^ Formed in the school of Rubens, he applies the 
great excellences of that master to his own manner, employing 

[1 A picture representing an incantation-scene, attributed to David Teniers the younger, 
and certainly very skilfully painted, is in the Bryan Gallery of the New-York Historical 
Society.] 
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them in the delineation of various and manifold studies of 
peasant life and occupation. He is most pleasing and original 
in pictures where he treats small groups at play or drinking, 
or in similar situations. In works of greater pretension, — such 
as peasant-weddings with dances, carousals, cudgel-playing, and 
such pastimes, — he frequently repeats himself in characters 
and themes ; though the picture, as a whole, never fails to pro- 



Fig. 503. A Low-life Scene from Teniers the Younger. Madrid. 


duce an unequalled picturesque effect, owing to his powerful 
handling of color, and skilful use of chiaroscuro (Fig. 503). 

He is most happy, however, in pictures where he introduces 
a touch of the fantastic, but treats it with an amusing play of 
exuberant humor. This may be especially noted in the pic- 
tures of the Temptation of St. Anthony, a very favorite subject 
with the Netherlanders of that time, which furnished an excellent 
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opportunity for the introduction of fantastic goblins. The 
Museum at Berlin contains the best picture of this class. This 
humor has a stronger dash of audacity and irony in others of 
his pictures, wherein asses are seriously imitating the occupa- 
tions of men, and indulging with most comical enthusiasm in 
the pastime of music and the pleasures of the table. Pictures 
of this kind are to be found in the Pinakothek at Munich and 
elsewhere. There is scarcely a gallery without some speci- 
mens of the innumerable productions of this master, which 
may easily be recognized by their clear, fresh coloring, their 
bold and spirited touch, and the perfect and masterly reproduc- 
tion of even subordinate objects, such as household utensils, 
vessels, &c. 

Adrian van Ostade of Haarlem^ — not of Liibeck, as was for- 
merly supposed — (1610-85) depicts peasant-life in a much less 
lively fashion, and rather amid quieter surroundings, such as 
show a rude but genuine comfort. His pictures are not in- 
spired by the bold humor and the fresh enjoyment of life shown 
in Teniers* paintings ; but they compel admiration, nevertheless, 
by their careful finish, their warm, strong tone, and their most 
admirable chiaroscuro. Adrian’s brother, Isaac van Ostade, — 
who is especially fond of making studies of peasants buying 
and selling in the open air in front of inns and taverns, — is 
quite as excellent in his way. Adrian Brouwer (1608-41) ^ is 
more like Teniers in the representation of wild merriment and 
active pursuits, but much richer and more versatile in his in- 
ventive powers. It is said that he was completely ruined by 
the dissipations of tavern-life. He certainly studied it with 
great faithfulness and thoroughness ; for he has succeeded more 
perfectly than any one else in catching and fixing with bold and 
skilful pencil each comical, grotesque, or even striking situa- 
tion, — scenes at cards, mad drinking-bouts, and rough tavern- 
fights. 

1 Th. Gaedertz : Adrian van Ostade. Lubeck, 1869. And also W. Bode’s review in tlie 
Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, year v. 

* Das Leben der Malers Adrian Brouwer. By Wilhelm Schmidt. Leipsic, 1873. 
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Finally, Jan Steen of Leyden (from about 1626 to 1676) must 
be classed among this school ; it being related of him that he 
kept a drinking-house himself out of pure love for tavem-life. 
Among all painters of the lower genre, he is undoubtedly the 
boldest and most spirited. His close and accurate observation 
often enables him to give to those scenes a true dramatic char- 
acter by his effective rendering of a series of closely-connected 
but varied incidents. He thus connects his representations 
with a consecutive interest like that of a novel, and is often 
able to raise them into the sphere of poetry in spite of the com- 
monplace character of the incidents themselves. 

Peter van Laar (1613-74), who studied in Italy, and learned 
to treat Italian low life most effectively in the style of the 
Italian realistic school, is formed upon an entirely different 
model from those other masters. The Italians gave him the 
nickname of Bamboccio (simpleton) ; and hence the entire 
class of lower genre-pictures received the appellation of 
Bamboccios. Finally, the wild life of the soldiers of that 
day finds its artistic representation in the original pictures of 
Jan le Ducq (1638-95), who had abundant opportunity, as an 
officer, to study closely this active and varied phase of exist- 
ence. Somewhat later, Philip Rugendas was a prominent 
artist in Germany (1666-1742), who also produced some excel- 
lent works in this department. 


The higher genre was brilliantly represented from 1618 to 
1681 by Gerhard Terburg, or Ter Borch (Fig. 504), one of the 
most distinguished masters of his time. He portrayed the 
higher social circles of his day in all the stately pomp which 
distinguished them, and with dl their dainty elegance, and dig- 
nity of manner. It is unnecessary to add that such subjects 
required for their proper treatment the most delicate technical 
skill in the representation of costly costumes, of brilliant stuffs, 
of heavy shining satin, and dazzling jewelry. If, in addition to 
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all this, a poetic charm is given to the interiors of dwellings in 
the style of the day by the delicate management of chiaroscuro. 



Fig' 504* The Lute>Player. Terburg. C^ssel. 

this is the common merit of the abler masters of this branch of 
art ; but when, besides, a romantic interest is thrown over the 
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whole, stirring the spectator’s imagination to fill out for itself 
the suggested relations and situations, it is a very special form 
of excellence, which lends an especial charm to the pictures of 
this artist. 

Nor is Gerhard Dow less worthy of consideration (1613-80), 
who gained in the school of Rembrandt that predilection for 
incomparably fine effects of chiaroscuro, that gives to his works, 
with their masterly finish, a peculiar expression of comfort and 
luxury. He is not so spirited and int^sting in his delineations 
as Terburg. His pictures do not possess that profound attrac- 
tion of seeming to tell a romantic story, and therefore do not 
deal so much with representations of the higher grade of 
society. He generally de- 
picts with genial warmth 
the domestic life of the 
citizen, with all its pleas- 
ant home-feeling ; giving 
to the whole a delight- 
fully comfortable look by 
that even and careful ex- 
ecution especially notice- 
able in cabinet pieces, to 
which he not infrequently 
lends a special charm by 
introducing some piquant 
touches in his effects of 
light (Fig. 505). 

Following the example 
of these two masters, many 
other artists zealously pur- 
sued this favorite style of 
painting, without, however, succeeding in enlarging its bounds, 
or in further developing it: on the contrary, in spite of ad- 
mirable work, the spirit of the subject was very soon sacrificed 
to technical elegance; and mere technical skill in the repre- 



Fig. 505 Genre-Subject. Gerhard Dow. Belvedere. 
Vienna. 
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sentation of rich material imperceptibly grew to be of chief 
importance, while with Terburg and Dow it had been merely 
subservient to the intellectual or emotional effect of the subject 
in hand. Gabriel Metzu (1630-67) is among the most eminent 
of this class, his earlier works seeming to be quite equal to 
those of the two masters (Fig. 506) ; and he certainly is the 

most elegant of all : but 
he degenerates in his 
later works into a cool, 
leaden coloring. Be- 
sides him, there is 
Dow’s remarkably pro- 
ductive pupil, Franz von 
Mieris (1635 till soon af- 
ter 1670), — remarkable 
for the perfection of his 
finish, but given to pure- 
ly technical and super- 
ficial effects, — and his 
son, Wilhelm von Mieris ; 
after whom come Caspar 
Netscher of Heidelberg 
(1639-84), and Gottfried 
Schalcken, — a pupil of 
Gerhard Dow, — whose 
works are often admirable, and free in treatment, and especially 
masterly in his handling of effects of light. 

In the works of Adrian van der Werff the style is refined 
down to an ivory-like polish ; and this artist is fond of treating 
historical, and especially mythological subjects, in the same 
manner. 

Peter de Hooghe (about 1628 to 1681) is an artist of simpler 
and more attractive style, forming a pleasant contrast to the 
school just mentioned, and fond of representing the interiors 
of cheerful dwellings, and the peaceful domestic life of their 
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inhabitants, in his happy, sunny pictures. The Dresden Gal- 
lery is rich in his works. A little known but most excellent 
artist, Jan van der Meer of Delft (born 1632), is often con- 
founded with Hooghe. His pictures, which are noteworthy for 
their vigorous execution and harmony of tone, generally repre- 
sent quiet groups of but a few figures, as in several excellent 
works in the Brunswick and Dresden Galleries. But he also 
painted street-scenes with masterly skill ; such, for instance, as 
a view of his native town, in the Museum at the Hague. The 
similar and not less admirable works of Nicolaas Maes, born at 
Dordrecht in 1632, and trained, like Van der Meer, in the 
school of Rembrandt, are also very charming. The public 
Galleries of London, Amsterdam, and St. Petersburg, contain 
works by^ this rare and excellent master. 

Since genre-painting in Italy and Spain was more nearly 
related to historical pictures, and has therefore been already 
mentioned in treating of the latter, France is the next country 
to be considered here. In Jacques Callot (1594-1639) it pro- 
duced a profound and original master of the genre school. 
Though but little known through his pictures, and, in fact, of 
little importance as a painter, he treated an immense variety 
of subjects in his etchings, and this with an acuteness of 
observation, wealth of inventive genius, and a vigor of bound- 
less humor, unequalled by any artist before or since his day. 
The wild war-scenes of his time are depicted by him in a 
series of pictures called Mis^res et Malheures de la Guerre,’* 
and rightly admired for the spirited freshness of their style. 
He has also left us a number of humorous, fantastic masquer- 
ading-scenes, gala processions, and mummeries of all sorts, and 
many other works full of exuberant and irresistible humor. 

The later genre-painting of France ^ takes quite another 

[1 Edmond and Jules Goncourt, L’Art du dix-huitihne Si^de, 2 vols., Paris, 1874, 
contains valuable notice of Watteau, Chardin, Boucher, Greuze, Prudhon, and others. Ars^e 
Houssaye, Histoire de L’Art Frangais au dix 4 iuitikne Si^le, Paris, i860, embraces more 
names than the preceding work, but is far inferior to it in learning, accuracy, and perception.] 
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direction. Antoine Watteau (1684-1721) reproduced in his 
pictures the pursuits of the aristocratic French society of his 
day, especially its affected fashion of playing at pastoral occu- 
pations and Arcadian idyls, and painted such scenes with a 
peculiar elegance, exquisite daintiness, and extraordinary pic- 
torial skill; while Chardin (1699-1799) made a specialty of 
genial domestic scenes, and Greuze (1726-1805) adopted the 
same field, though the latter has a tendency to sentimentalism 
in his paintings, charmingly picturesque as they are. 

England did not produce a first-class master of genre until 
the eighteenth century ; when such a one appeared in William 
Hogarth (1697-1764),^ who brings to view, with cutting satire 
and bitter irony, the hidden side of social life, and scourges 
with sharp mockery the falsity and deception, folly and vice, 
which lie concealed beneath the outside polish of a fashionable 
society. He draws such scenes as the Marriage ^ la Mode 
easily and boldly, with a spirited and lifelike touch ; and his 
numerous etchings display a similar mode of treatment. His 
aims are like those of the romances of his contemporary. Field- 
ing ; and his type of thought forecasts and closely resembles 
that of the modern masters of the English novel, — a Dickens 
and a Thackeray. 

F. LANDSCAPE, ANIMAL, AND FLOWER PAINTING, AND STILL-LIFE. 

So long as plastic art makes man himself the object of its 
representations, this very object gives it a definite intellectual 
meaning ; but it is quite otherwise when the painter endeavors 
to form an artistic conception of the inorganic or the vegetable 

[I See Cunningham, Lives, &c. Also G. A. Sala : W. Hogarth, Painter, Engraver, and 
Philosopher. London, 1866. Horace Walpole : Anecdotes of Painting in England. 5 vols. 
London, 1762-71. Later edition by Rev. J. Dalla way. 5 vols. London, 1828. John Nichols : 
Biographical Anecdotes of William Hogarth. London, 1785. John Ireland: Hogarth Illus- 
trated. 3 vols. London, 1791. ** There are several sets of prints of Hogarth’s designs, 
more or less complete ; but most of them are copies. The best original set is that of a himdred 
and ten plates sold by the Boyddls after the death of the painter’s widow.” — R. N. Wor- 
WUM : Catalogue of Pictures in the National Gallery^ &c. London, 1862.] 
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world. Should he desire to bring out some spiritual meaning 
here, he is able to do this only in so far as he understands how 
to incorporate it with his material, or can' gain some insight into 
the soul of nature which pervades it. The Van Eycks, and 
also the contemporary Italians, had made important and ex- 
tended use of landscape backgrounds : but in this case the 
natural environment, however carefully it might be elaborated, 
had no independent significance ; and even though modern 
taste might show especial fondness for this portion of the pic- 
ture, yet the sacred personages who formed the nucleus of the 
representation were still considered necessary to form, as it 
were, an excuse for the landscape. But the more unrestrainedly 
and universally the spirit of modern art permeated all classes 
of subjects, the more impossible it became to exclude it from a 
realm, which, especially among the Germanic peoples of the 
North, was especially likely to form a subject for pictorial rep- 
resentation because of their love of it in nature. Hence land- 
scape-painting soon took an independent stand, freeing itself 
from the restraints of ecclesiastical traditions. For a time, 
indeed, in its accessories of sacred or mythological personages, 
it retained a memory of its origin, but finally divested itself 
ot even this last reminiscence of the period of its bondage, and 
developed at last into a complete independence. 

The ideal of landscape is not, it may be said, the slavish 
transcript of a given scene, as offered by the view presented 
to the organs of sense. It consists, rather, in the free artistic 
combinations of single glimpses of the life of nature into a 
united whole, the harmony and proportion of which shall have 
the effect of impressing some particular frame of mind on the 
beholder. To compose in the spirit of Nature, to work out 
a free translation of her meanings, from which a suggestion 
of all her manifold life shall come to us, — such is the task 
of the landscape-painter. Just as the landscape of the North 
— that of Holland, as well as that of the Lowlands of Northern 
Germany — is diametrically opposed in character to that of the 
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South, this difference is faithfully reflected in the two principal 
schools of landscape-painting. Southern landscape, with the 
great, beautiful curves' of its mountain-lines, has an eminently 
plastic character ; while that of the North seeks to make up for 
what is lacking to it in the charm of mighty outline by the 
graceful play of an infinite variety of foliage, by the magic of 
light, and the lifelike disposition of moving cloud-masses. This 
school, therefore, is pre-eminently picturesque. 

IN ITALY. 

In Italy the taste for elaborate landscape backgrounds is 
conspicuous even among the masters of the fifteenth century. 
The Florentine frescos of the Sistine Chapel, the frescos of 
Benozzo Gozzoli in the Campo Santo at Pisa, and the paintings 
in the cloisters of San Severino at Naples, offer a number 
of examples of the fact. During the sixteenth century, in con- 
sequence of the preponderance of plastic characteristics in 
the masterpieces of Raphael and Michel Angelo, the landscape 
element in the Roman school again passed into the background ; 
although Raphael well knew how to make use of it in many 
of his loveliest Holy Families, in a spirit of the loftiest 
poetry. But it did not become finally domiciled in its native 
home until adopted by the Venetian school, where Titian and 
Giorgione first made an extended use of it to give character 
to historical representations. From them Annibale Caracci, 
whom we have already come to know as the father of inde- 
pendent landscape-painting in Italy, received his inspirations. 
He established the fundamental principles upon which the 
character of Italian landscape henceforth depended, — the great 
free undulations of lines, the mighty masses, the plastic clear- 
ness and definiteness, which cause them to convey so harmo- 
nious and elevated a sentiment. This tendency was developed 
by the followers of the Caracci, finding its special interpretation 
in the exquisite idyls of Albani ; and still more emphatically 
in Francesco Grimaldi, the representative landscape-painter of 
this school (1606-80). 
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The celebrated Flemish landscape-painter, Paul Bril (1554- 
1626), exercised a great influence in the development of the 
Italian school of landscape-painting, and even on Annibale 
Caracci himself, while he was painting at Rome in connection 
with his older and not less eminent brother Mattheus. He 
introduced into Italian landscape the Northern appreciation of 
the more exquisite atmospheric effects, and play of light ; 
whence the noble and simple plastic forms of nature in the 
South acquired a new poetic charm, a more emotional char- 
acter. The Pitti Gallery at Florence is rich in admirable works 
from this artist’s hand. There are others in the Louvre in 
Paris, and in the Dresden Gallery. 

There were, besides, several French masters who rose to the 
highest importance as interpreters of this Italian landscape 
style. The oldest among these was Nicolas Poussin (1594- 
1665), who was also known as an historical painter. He may 
be specially named as the creator of the heroic landscape, so 
called, not only because its accessories were usually borrowed 
from the heroic myths, but because of its grandly impressive 
style, harmonizing with its subjects. In these works, the more 
delicate play of light and atmospheric effect is treated with less 
attention ; and the coloring, indeed, has a dry and even harsh 
character : but the mighty masses of foliage, the free undula- 
tions of the mountain-lines, and the rich antique architectural 
grouping, give them great dignity and impressiveness. 

Starting from the same general conceptions, the son-in-law of 
Poussin, Gaspard Dughet (1613-75), who also took the name of 
Poussin, reached a still loftier place. With a like talent for 
noble conceptions, and composition on a grand scale, he com- 
bined great freedom of atmospheric treatment, and the boldest 
possible management of shifting atmospheric effects ; and he 
often produced exquisite results by the living freshness of his 
foliage, his fine gradations of perspective, and the strong 
development of his middle ground. The Doria Gallery in 
Rome is rich in great works by this master; though, unfor- 
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tunately, those executed in oil-colors have been more or less 
injured by the subsequent darkening of the foliage masses. 
The numerous landscapes, with accessories from sacred legend, 
which adorn San Martino ai Monti in Rome, are also by him. 

But Claude Gelee, called, from his birthplace, Claude Lorrain 
(1600-82), penetrated more deeply than these or any other mas- 
ters into the mysteries of nature ; for he attains a height of 



Pis* 507* Landscape by Claude Lorrain. 


beauty in the magic play of his sunlight, in the melting softness 
of his dewy undergrowth, in the charm of a delicately-vanishing 
distance, as intangible as a perfume which soothes the soul like 
the solemn peace of an eternal sabbath. With him all is glory 
and light, — the unclouded purity and harmony of the primal 
morning of creation in Paradise. His masses of foliage are 
of magnificently fresh and luxuriant growth, interwoven with 
threads of golden light, even where the shade is deepest : though 
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such foliage serves the purpose only of a powerful frame for his 
background ; since, with freer sweep than in pictures by other 
mafsters, the glance includes a middle distance (Fig. 507) richly 
worked in, with a far-off, delicate background, whose airy limits 
float in a golden haze. Among his numerous works, the earlier 
possess a warmer tone ; while the later are somewhat cooler, 
though not less delicate and distinct in rendering. His pictures 
are found in nearly all the great galleries, especially in those of 
the Doria and Sciarra Palaces at Rome, in the Louvre at Paris, 
in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, and in the Galleries at 
London and Dresden. Every thing that bears his name is by 
no means genuine ; for, even during the master’s lifetime, his 
style was largely imitated, and many works were sold under his 
name that were not his. This circumstance induced him to 
prepare sketches of his collective paintings, and to gather 
them in a special volume, which he called “ Liber Veritatis ” 
(‘‘The Book of Truth ”). This is now in the possessiron of the 
Duke of Devonshire, and facsimiles of it have been published.' 

Among the imitators of Claude, his pupil, Hermann Swane- 
feld, a Netherlander, follows most faithfully in the master’s 
style, repeating him especially in admirable landscape-etchings. 
Another Fleming, Johann Both, distinguished himself by the 
production of particularly well-conceived and nobly-executed 
landscapes on a large scale, in the Southern manner. The 
numerous productions of Adam Pynacker,. and many other 
Flemish masters who followed in the footsteps of the great 
artists, are similar in style, though lower in significance, and 
frequently running into superficial and decorative effects. The 
fact must not be overlooked, that this ideal landscape style is 
the one of all others most prone to degenerate into merely 
decorative painting, for the simple reason that it generalizes 
natural forms, and often loses sight of the characteristic signifi- 

1 R. Earlom : Liber Veritatis ; or, A Collection of Prints, after the original designs of 
Claude le Lorrain, &c. London, 1777-18x9. [The plates of the Liber Veritatis have bees 
lately reproduced by photography, and published by the London Autotype Company.] 
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cance of the individual detail in the effort after the beauty of 
the composition as a whole. Among those who employed this 
style in the delineation of Northern scenery, Hermann Zacht- 
leven deserves particular mention. Salvator Rosa (1615-73), 
also conspicuous as a genre and portrait painter, occupied a 
high, independent position as a landscape-artist. In many 
pictures he certainly seems to follow Claude; but in others, 
again, he shows a remarkably bold, emotional conception of 
grand natural scenery, delighting in the delineation of dreary 
wildernesses and deserts, which he likes to people with bandits 
and other uncanny characters. He knows how to depict with 
masterly force the mighty power of the elements let loose, the 
turmoil of a fierce and storm-lashed sea, the gloom of precipi- 
tous rocks and frightful abysses. Vigorous pictures of this 
class may be seen at the Louvre in Paris, in the Colonna Gal- 
lery at Rome, in the Berlin Museum, and elsewhere. 

In the eighteenth century this ideal style of landscape was 
still practised, especially by the French artist Joseph Vernet 
(1714-89), who showed great skill in the delineation of wild 
storms at sea. England had at the same time, in Thomas 
Gainsborough, a pfiinter who successfully combined a fresh, 
brilliant delineation of the landscapes in his native land with 
the strictest principles of the idealistic styles. 

IN THE NETHERLANDS. 

Joachim Patenier and Herri de Bles (p. 452) had already 
laid a foundation for the independent development of land- 
scape-painting in the sixteenth century. With these and 
their immediate successors, brilliant coloring and great variety 
seem to be the chief elements in the representation of nature ; 
and the necessity for giving expression to some particular mood 
in their landscapes leads them to convey a fantastic rather than 
a poetic effect. This is particularly apparent in Johann Breu- 
ghel (1569-1625) the son of the elder Peter, known by the 
nickname of Velvet, or Flower-Breughel. He was very fond 
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of representing the Garden of Eden, in which he depicted every 
beautiful variety of flowers, trees, and plants, with all imaginable 
animals, with a delicacy of execution which could not be sur- 
passed. A fantastic confusion of forms is the chief character- 
istic of their pictures, and art had evidently not yet learned 
to convey a definite poetic meaning by limiting and carefully 
choosing its subjects. Roland Savery (1576-1639) worked in 
the same style, with the difference of an occasional suggestion 
of great earnestness. The pictures of the contemporaneous 
artist, David Vinckebooms, show a kindred tendency ; while, on 
the contrary, Jodocus de Momper still seems to be swayed by a 
capricious and fantastic taste. 

Rubens was really the first to treat landscape with the 
strength and breadth of a true artist, and to give to it that 
high significance, by which, in creating nature anew, as it were, 
it awakens in the beholder a feeling of awe, and gives that 
feeling expression. The same strong inspiration which informs 
his historical paintings gives to his landscapes their mighty 
power. The Pitti Gallery in Florence possesses two of his 
finest productions of this class ; both being examples, besides, 
of the versatility of his invention. In the one he portrays a 
bold, rocky, southern coast, quite in the heroic style, with 
temples and palaces, and with Ulysses and Nausicaa as accesso- 
ries : in the other, a significance not less poetic is attained in 
a flat Flemish landscape of the simplest character, but made 
beautiful by a magnificent study of light, and dewy freshness 
of foliage. The Landscape, with the Hay-Harvest, in the Pina- 
kothek at Munich, is of similar style ; while the view of the 
Escurial in the Dresden Gallery is also spirited and effective. 
Other landscapes by this artist may be found in the Louvre and 
in the collection at Windsor. 

The Dutch landscape school took a peculiar form of develop- 
ment. As far from an idealistic conception as from general 
poetic intention, its masters aim solely at an unadorned, faith- 
lul representation of Nature as she appears in their native 
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land ; while, at the same time, they devote themselves to an 
especially careful study of details. Just as its genre-painters 
are entirely simple and accurate in their representations of 
the life of man, the landscapists strive faithfully and zealously 
to repeat exactly the external manifestations of the life of 
nature. They go into the finest details ; reflect the growth of 
plants and trees, the formation of the ground, the play of 
light and atmospheric effects, with the utmost truth, without 
bringing any one portion into disproportionate prominence. 
But, while they apparently aim too much at minuteness, they 
fathom the laws of nature so thoroughly, and reflect them 
so harmoniously, that their productions may be fairly said to 
possess the charm of a genuine poetic inspiration. 

Among the older masters, the first place must be given to 
the simple, delicate Johann van Goyen (1596-1656).^ His 
admirable pupils, Adrian van der Kabel and Jan Wynants, full 
of lifelike freshness, are distinguished for many attractive 
works. In Rembrandt, also, landscape receives a higher im- 
pulse, and an enchantment of its poetic aspect, in a strongly 
subjective feeling, which finds expression in atmospheric study, 
and in the prevalence of a boldly-handled chiaroscuro. This 
element was developed in a most masterly manner by Artus 
%van der Neer (1619-83), who must be particularly commended 
for the mysterious twilight of his forests, for his silvery moon- 
light, and sometimes for the even more effective way in which 
he paints the glare of a night conflagration. Anton Waterloo 
(1618-60) has left some genial and simple pictures of cheerful 
forest-life, and his attractive style is especially noticeable in his 
spirited etchings. 

The highest poetic expression ever attained by the landscape 
school in the Netherlands is embodied in the works of the great 
master, Jacob Ruisdael (about 1625-82). He never departs 

[1 The Metropolitan Museum of New York contains two charming specimens of the 
master, — the Environs of Haarlem, and the Moerdyck. This latter picture has been engraved 
by Jules Jacquemart for the Museum.] 
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from the delineation of the simple scenery offered him by 
nature in his native home : but he allows no single character- 
istic trait to escape his observation, which fixes all with care, 
faithfulness, and acuteness ; and by the study of the move- 
ment of the clouds, by effects of light and shade, and by a 
masterly chiaroscuro, he invests his landscapes with a marked 
force of expression. He loves the solitude of the forest, or of 
lonely, isolated dwellings ; and he knows how to delineate such 
spots with all the melancholy charm that invests hermit-life. 
Often a vein of almost passionate agitation runs through his 
pictures : one can fairly see the tempest swaying the lofty 
summits of the oaks, and hear the wild brook tumble, foaming, 
over the precipice. Gray old ruins look down, as in a dream, 
from heights rustling with deep forests, into this wild nature in 
its perpetual movement ; or else a churchyard, with half-sunken, 
mossy tombstones, stands in yet sharper contrast with the 
green, overflowing life of the woods about it. 

The Dresden Gallery possesses a great treasure in its precious 
pictures of this class, such as the Hunt, the Cloister, the Jewish 
Churchyard (Fig. 508), and a number of others. There are also 
admirable pictures by him in the Van der Hoop Museum, in 
the Trippenhuis at Amsterdam, in the Gallery at the Hague, 
and in the Museum at Rotterdam. Ruisdael has repeatedly 
exhibited his skill in marine pictures, the most famous of which, 
in the Berlin Museum, is a large, excellently-executed represen- 
tation of a fleet in violent motion. 

The canal-pictures of Salomon Ruisdael, an elder brother of 
Jacob, are less important, although rendered pleasing by their 
distinct, even execution. But Minderhout Hobbema has justly 
attained greater celebrity, although he is not equal to Salomon 
Ruisdael in poetical sentiment. His landscapes have a peace- 
ful, idyllic charm, mainly owing to the exquisite delicacy of his 
characterization of foliage, and of the cheerful, sunny transpar- 
ency of his backgrounds. There are admirable works by him 
in the English galleries, in the Van der Hoop Museum at Am- 
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sterdam, in the Rotterdam Gallery, in the Belvedere collection 
at Vienna, and in the Berlin Museum. 

Albert van Everdingen deserves special mention in this list 
of Netherland artists. He lived from 1621 to 1675, found 
the principal subjects for his pictures in the mountainous 



Fig. 508. Landscape. By Jacob Ruisdael. 


regions of Norway: hence his compositions have a wilder, 
grander character, and are in bolder drawing, and a more heroic 
style. His favorite subjects are abrupt cliffs, over which fall 
foaming mountain-torrents ; and dense pine-woods, above which 
heaps of clouds are piled. There are admirable pictures by him 
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in the Van der Hoop Museum at Amsterdam, in the Rotterdam 
Gallery, in the Pinakothek at Munich, and in the Galleries of 
Dresden, Vienna, and Berlin. He is indisputably the forerun- 
ner and model of Ruisdael. 

Marine-painting was carried on side by side, in Holland, with 
landscape-painting ; as would naturally be the case in a country 
which owed its existence, prosperity, and power to the sea. 
Among distinguished painters in this branch was Jan van de 
Capelle, whose pictures generally represent a calm sea, in 
remarkably distinct, delicate treatment, and are to be seen 
almost exclusively in England. Another was Bonaventura 
Peters (1614-53), who prefers a stormy sea, which he por- 
trays with poetic power, but generally with a certain capricious 
mannerism in his treatment of form (see pictures by him in 
the Vienna Belvedere). His brother, Jan Peters (1625-77), 
painted in a similar style. Still others of this school were the 
excellent and versatile Simon de Vlieger, by whom there are 
beautiful pictures in the Amsterdam, Dresden, and Munich 
Galleries ; Ludolf Backhuisen, an artist of equal importance 
(1631-1709); and finally, the most admirable of all, Willem 
van de Velde the younger (1633-1707), who first painted in 
Holland the naval victories of his countrymen over the Eng- 
lish, and afterwards painted in England the naval victories 
of the English over the Hollanders. His representation of the 
sea is admirable, not only when he represents a bright day and 
the play of lightly-ruffled waves, but also when the elements 
are all in uproar, — in the turmoil of the storm and the fury of 
the breakers. Some of his masterpieces are in the Gallery of 
the Treppenhuis, and in the Museum Van der Hoop in Amster- 
dam ; others in the Galleries of the Hague and of Rotterdam 
(which latter, also, has a collection of his drawings), in the 
Gallery at Cassel, and elsewhere. 

We must also mention here the painters of architecture, 
foremost among whom are Peter Neefs the elder, and H. von 
Steenwyk the younger, famous for their exquisite perspec 
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tives. J. van der Heyden excelled in views in the streets of 
cities. Two Italian artists are worthy of especial mention in 
this department, both Venetians, — Antonio Canal, and his 
pupil Bernardo Belotto, called Canaletto (1724—80). Both of 
these, especially the former, excelled in faithful delineations of 
the streets, public squares, and canals of Venice, with their 
palaces, and in depicting the stirring bustle of a city. 

The endeavor to give their landscape a special charm, by 
adding to it the most varied accessories, led many artists to the 
adoption of a wider field of work, — to the complete union, in 
fact, of landscape and genre painting. This is the case in the 
numerous and admirable pictures of Philip Wouvermann (1620- 
68), who placed before us the upper classes of his day, engaged 
in the pleasures of the chase and in the sterner pursuits of 
war ; and whose works show keen powers of observation, a 
wealth of incident, and an invariable excellence, and delicacy 
of execution. The Dresden Gallery contains some sixty pic- 
tures by him in this style, and they are also frequently to be 
found elsewhere. On the other hand, the Flemish artist Johann 
Miel, and the German, Johann Lingelbach, have undertaken to 
introduce scenes from Italian life into landscape-painting. 

Other artists devoted themselves to compositions of an 
idyllic character, for which landscapes in' the Italian style 
generally formed the backgrounds, and in which shepherds and 
their flocks frequently formed appropriate accessories. Carl 
Dujardin and Nicolaus Berchem, Johann Heinrich Roos and 
his son Philipp Roos, known as Rosa di Tivoli, are among this 
•class of painters. Paul Potter (1625-54),^ on the other hand, 
painted simple representations of shepherd-life in the North, 
in quiet landscapes studied from those of his native country, 
and entirely unpretentious in their composition; but he has 
succeeded in producing a delicate, faithful, and varied picture 
of life, which makes his works masterpieces of their class. 
One of his most celebrated pictures is in the Gallery of the 


1 Paulus Potter, his Life and his Works. By T. van Westrheene. The Hague, 1867. 
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Hermitage at St. Petersburg. The Berlin Museum also pos- 
sesses a treasure in the unfinished sketches and studies of this 
distinguished artist. Albert Cuyp (1606 until after 1672), a 
versatile painter, distinguished for closeness of observation, 
the delicacy of his atmospheric and light effects, gave special 
prominence to the landscape element in his pictures, combin- 
ing it, with the most varied forms of animal life, into an har- 
monious whole. 

With this we come to animal-painting proper, — the branch 
of art which makes a specialty of the delineation of the habits 
and life of animals. Rubens had already produced a number 
of admirable pictures of vigorous hunting-scenes, and combats 
with animals. In works of this class he was followed with 
great success by Franz Snyders (1579-1657), and, later still, 
by Johann Fyt (1625-1700), an artist of equal note. Carl Ru- 
tharts, and the admirable painter of birds, Johann Weenix, also 
should be enumerated. Melchior Hondekoeter's favorite sub- 
ject was the life of the poultry-yard. This was also the theme 
of the German, Peter Caulitz: while Johann Elias Ridinger 
(1695-1767) produced some excellent hunting-scenes; but he 
produced more engravings than paintings. 

The Dutch also excelled in the painting of flowers, which 
attained great excellence towards the close of this period. 
Their pictures of this sort have an imperishable charm in 
their loveliness of composition, tasteful arrangement, exquisite 
blending of colors, and consummate harmony of treatment. 
Johann Breughel (called Flower, or Velvet-Breughel) made an 
excellent beginning in this direction. His pupil, Daniel Se- 
ghers, and the admirable, poetic, and charming Johann David 
de Heem (i6cx)-74), followed in his steps, as well as (somewhat 
later) the talented Rachel Ruysch (1664-1750) and the cele- 
brated Johann van Huysum, who painted until as late as 1749. 

Finally we come to the “breakfast pictures” (Fruhstuckbildet)^ 
the so-called stiU-life pieces, which represent the materials 
for a substantial breakfast displayed upon an elegant table. 
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Golden wine glows in the goblets ; luscious fruits are heaped up 
in profusion beside the most tempting products of the sea ; and 
even over these inanimate objects Art contrives to throw the 
charm of poetry by its enchantments of coloring and of chia- 
roscuro. Wilhelm van Aelst, Adriaenssen, Peter Nason, and 
many others, are the foremost artists in this style. 

Thus Art in the Netherlands passed through all the depart- 
ments of life ; and, having once abandoned the churches, she 
became a free citizen of the world, and a devoted lover of 
nature. Nothing was too trifling or too unimportant for her 
contemplation. Her loving spirit embraced the whole creation ; 
and it was her mission to seek in all places for the genuine 
spark of life, and to set forth the most perishable objects in the 
splendor of an immortal beauty. 



CHAPTER VIL 


ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

In endeavoring to consider briefly the art of the present, as 
a conclusion to our survey of the history of art, we must, first 
of all, call attention to the fact, that the moment has not yet 
arrived for a complete historical presentation of the subject 
To be sure, the artistic development of our own epoch has 
passed through more than half a century, showing constant 
vigor and versatility ; and has given us a world of creations of 
every kind as evidences of its activity. But this movement has 
not yet reached its goal : it still goes on with unwearied aspi- 
ration ; and a final judgment of its results is therefore, as yet, 
impossible. By following the lessons of history, however, and 
by adopting the standards we have derived from their study, 
we can at least analyze the progress of the art of our own age 
down to the present time, and assure ourselves of the results 
thus far attained.^ 

A just estimate of the art of to-day is especially difficult, 
because we are in a tr ^sit ion period, full of sharp contradic- 
tions, out of which a future of really strong achievement can 
only be developed after much effort and struggle, and also 


1 I have given an ^tended notice and a profuse pictorial illustration of this subject in the 
Denkmaler der Kunst, tables io2-'i36. A sequel to the same subject appeared in the Supple- 
ment to die popular edition of the Denkmaler, which represented the most important creations 
of modem art in twenty-three plates. Also compare the excdlent, clearly-written, and 
thorough essay (without illustrations), by A. Springer, — DiebildendenKiinstein der Gegen- 
wart. Ldpsic, 1857. £. Forster’s Deutsche Kunstgeschichte gives a compr^ensive survey 
of German art, with occasional illustrations, in its fourth and fifth volumes. Leipsic, i86a 
Finally, Fr. Reber Geschichte der neueren deutschen Kunst. Stuttgart, 1876. 
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because our interest in this development is of altogether too 
personal a nature to insure a dispassionate and fair investiga- 
tion. The mighty convulsions which shook the political system 
of Europe to its centre towards the end of the preceding cen- 
tury, and formed it altogether anew, were accompanied by 
similar phenomena in the history of art. But, in these new 
paths, art has been exposed to many fluctuations, which in- 
crease the difficulties of a calm survey. How many and how 
various are the influences brought to bear upon the productive- 
ness of to-day by the position which our own time, with its 
historical criticism, occupies in relation to the past ! The taste 
for historical study, only recently fully developed, enables us to 
attempt a general survey and analysis of bygone phases of 
civilization. While the rich life of the past is lost to the 
senses, it still has its influence in the thought, and even in 
the feeling, of the present ; and, although a great many im- 
portant and indispensable incentives are gained, there will alsa 
arise numerous inevitable errors, since it is impossible to say 
just how great the influence of this element should properly be. 
The reasoning faculty is more active than ever before under 
the influence of this historical habit of thought, and disturbs 
continually the peaceful mood of the creative fancy. At the 
same time, an individual freedom is promoted, which feels 
itself delivered from the bonds of tradition, and follows its 
own bent as far as its own strength will carry it. 

But our age also offers to art much that is new in the way 
of actual material. A truer historical taste has, for the first 
time, given us a school of historical painting in the true sense 
of the word, which understands its task more correctly than 
ever before, and which aims at reflecting the conflict of intel- 
lectual forces amid all the phenomena incident to different 
periods. At the same time, our insight into the circumstances 
of our own environment is quickened, and the sphere of repre- 
sentation enlarged and enriched on all sides. Moreover, the 
intense activity that prevails in the study of nature has given 
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to the landscape-painter an altogether new point of view, from 
which he gains a deeper insight into natural laws, which leads 
him to new results, in the more exact characterization of 
details, and the most distinct rendering of all that belongs to 
the physiognomy of each particular landscape. Still it cannot 
be denied, that, for all these zealously-followed methods, the 
art of to-day has but a narrow basis and an insecure founda- 
tion ; and that the spiritual side is often weakened by the ma- 
terial, and the harmony ot the whole disturbed by a too great 
attention to mere details. 

On the other hand, the art of to-day has. to some extent, 
regained the great advantage which must accompany the exer- 
cise of all healthful art, — that of not being merely, as was always 
the case during the last century, an article of luxury for an 
exclusive class, a costly pleasure for persons of high culture. 
Instead of this, she has become the living language of the 
entire people, — the expression of popular thoughts, ideas, and 
interests. It follows from this that a true monumental art has 
again arisen, the basis of which lies in the better architecture 
that has recently been revived. The several arts, to be sure, 
pursue those independent careers apart from each other which 
modern progress has made their prerogatives ever since the 
sixteenth century. But they no longer remain completely 
separated from one another ; their isolation ceases where large 
public interests are concerned; and Sculpture and Painting 
have become the noble handmaids of Architecture, and, in con- 
junction with her, have produced works of genuine monumental 
importance and immortal value. Thus the arts once more 
embrace the lofty mission of interpreters of the life of an 
entire people : they impart a higher meaning to all its needs ; 
they clothe its religious aspirations in a garb of beauty ; they 
glorify its historic memories, and even reflect the national spirit 
itself in an ideal mirror. 

The part which the different nations play in the promotion 
of the art of the present day is of especial significance. Ger- 
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many takes the lead here ; and, indeed, it is to her we owe the 
truly thoughtful and promising regeneration of art.' The way 
to this was paved in the preceding century, when, although a 
few individual artists everywhere endeavored to break away 
from the prevailing mannerism by a conscientious study of 
nature, still the actual emancipation was accomplished by the 
inspiration of Winckelmann’s genius, who directed the atten- 
tion of the world to the true understanding of the masterpieces 
of classical antiquity, and revealed the long-disused fountain 
from which Art was once more to draw health and youthful 
vigor. ^The French accompanied the Germans in a similar 
revival of the antique, aiming at the restoration of Art to her 
former earnestness, depth, beauty, and grandeur. Painters and 
sculptors vied with each other in imparting to the first epoch 
of this resurrrection of Art an exclusively antique stamp ; but a 
new i mpuls e, a national bas^s, was required, in order that Art 
might accomplish a truly vigorous and independent develop- 
ment. This essential condition of existence was only attained 
when the nations of Europe, oppressed by Napoleon’s do- 
minion, began to feel their own strength, and to throw off the 
yoke of foreign rule. Since the war of liberation, there has 
existed in Germany, as in France, a national art, which has con- 
ceived and executed its especial tasks in a spirit of distinct and 
sharply-defined originality. Belgium and Holland have also 
enjoyed, since that time, a renewal of their national art-life; 
and England, to a greater extent than in all the preceding cen- 
turies, has shown the working of an independent artistic. 

If the editor allows this statement to pass uncontradicted, it is not because there 
is no ^terial at hand with which to establish what he believes to be the historic truth, 
but because the material is so abundant, that the space at his command would not suf- 
fice for a tenth part of the argument. ^ is to France and to England that we owe the 
revival of art in our own times ; and the debt to England is by far the greater of the two. 
In the last hundred years Germany has done little in art that is not destined to be forgotten, 
or, if it survive at all, must survive as a warning example. She has produced a few excellent 
genre-painters, but not one great painter of history or landscape.] 
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creative power, which has accomplished admirable results in 
many fields. But the South falls conspicuously behind the 
other countries in artistic creations. Neither Spain nor Italy 
has sent forth any works of great importance of late years ; 
and the influence which Italy still exerts, although in a minor 
degree, upon the artistic culture of the present day, is due 
entirely to her incomparable collection of the treasures of 
former ages. However, there are increasing signs, since the 
political emancipation of this beautiful land, that the rich 
genius of the nation is tending toward a regeneration in art as 
well. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

The investigation of Greece, and the conscientious account 
of her monuments, accomplished by Stuart and Revett ^ in the 
latter part of the last century, constituted an event of great 
importance in the history of architecture. Up to that time the 
antique style had only been known as it had been adapted by 
the Romans in a changed and coarser form. Now, for the 
first time, antique architecture was presented in its incompa- 
rable beauty. For the first time, its laws were grasped, and 
its pure, harmonious lines appreciated. But a master of un- 
usual endowments was required to put into tangible shape the 
glorious results of these newly-acquired observations. Karl 
Friedrich Schinkel (1781-1841), such an artist as architecture 
had not seen for centuries, was the genius who accomplished 
this mission. His lofty intelligence grasped the Grecian archi- 
tectural forms, not as detached portions, but as living members 
of an organism, the laws of which he expounded, and in whose 
spirit he composed new and splendid works. His masterpieces, 
the Theatre,* the Museum,’ and the new Guard House at Ber- 
lin, are buildings modified by the requirements of modern life, 

p James Stuart and Nicholas Revett : The Antiquities of Athens. 4 vols. Folio. Lon* 
don, 1762.] 

2 D«nkmaler der Kunst, plate 57, fig. 4. 


S Ibid., fig. 5. 
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but conceived and represented in the genuine spirit of Hellenic 
art. But the aspiring spirit of the artist was not satisfied with 
these efforts, admirable as they were. He exhausted the entire 
circle of architectural development; and, while applying the 
principles of antique art in their simple beauty and order, he 
turned, at the same time, to intellectual account, all that was 
of permanent value in the different preceding epochs. In his 
designs for the Orianda this fact is most brilliantly shown. 
This magnificent work was never executed. But in various 
other creations of his, notably in the Academy of Architecture ^ 
in Berlin, he laid the groundwork for a progressive, successful 
architectural development. He fell back upon the healthy 
tradition of the national brick buildings, thereby uniting the 
dignity of the antique treatment of form with the results of the 
later style of construction. The theories of Schinkel bore 
fruit, after the artist’s death, in the works of his most impor- 
tant pupils, — Persius,^ Soller, Strack, and Stiller, to the last of 
whom we owe the new Museum,* the dome of the Castle in 
Berlin, and the Castle in Schwerin, begun by Demmler. With 
these, Hitzig, who designed the new Exchange* at Berlin, was 
associated in private buildings, and Knoblauch, the architect 
of the new Synagogue and the Hotel of the Russian Embassy 
in Berlin.® These artists carried out Schinkel’s plans vigor- 
ously, and accomplished a great deal that was admirable, espe- 
cially in the exquisite delicacy of their detail, and of their 
ornamentation generally. 

In the next generation, Richard Lucae, the architect of many 
private buildings and of the Theatre at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
together with Martin Gropius, artists of great talent and artis- 
tic energy, carried still farther the development of this school ; 
while other artists — for instance, Kyllmann and Heyden, Ende 
and Bockmann — adopted the style of the Renaissance. 

The activity in architecture which was developed about the 


^ Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 6i, figs. 1-3. 

* nUL, figs. 4-10. 4 Ibid., figs. 15-17. 


s Ibid., figs. 10-14. 
« Ibid., figs. 18-20. 
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same time in Munich, by the unusual love of art displayed by 
King Louis, was less consistent and intelligent, but very fruitful 
of important results in another direction. 

Perhaps no other monarch has ever fostered art with the 
same insight, comprehensiveness, and thoroughness. While 
most princes and patrons have simply employed art as the 
plaything of their idle moments, or for their private gratifica- 
tion, King Louis may claim the immortal glory of having 
correctly grasped its lasting and national significance. In 
uniting all the arts in the carrying out of magnificent under- 
takings, he restored to its full strength that bond of common 
union which had been so long severed. Architecture once 
more assumed the central position, about which all the other 
arts vied in fresh and vigorous rivalry as to who should best 
serve and help her. Branches of art which had become almost 
lost sight of — such as the technique of fresco, and painting on 
glass — were revived or rediscovered. Other branches, which 
had been pursued hitherto only under great difficulties, — as, 
for example, casting in bronze, — were now carried on with vig- 
or ; and a new growth succeeded the profound deterioration of 
the artistic handicrafts. Among other Munich artists, Leo von 
Klenze (1784-1864) was a leading representative of the antique 
style and the styles derived from it. He is far inferior to 
Schinkel in loftiness, purity, and cheerfulness, although bearing 
many traces of SchinkePs influence, and his compositions all 
partake of an exaggerated conventionalism ; but he has, never- 
theless, produced works of imposing plan, and of genuine 
monumental composition, in the Glyptothek, the Pinakothek, 
the Ruhmeshalle,^ the Propylaeum at Munich, the Walhalla at 
Ratisbon, and the Befreiungshalle at Kelheim. 

Friedrich von Gartner (1792-1847) is, on the other hand, a 
representative of Romanticism. This tendency, which has 
played so important a part also in our modern literature, was 
first called into being by the war of liberation in Germany, and 


1 DenkmiQer der Kunst, plate 62, fig. 3. 
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was greatly encouraged by the quickening of the patriotic senti- 
ment of the nation. As in the realm of poetry there was a 
return to the national mediaeval poems of Germany, so in 
art there was a zealous revival of the great monuments of 
that period. Gartner favored the Romanesque style, which 
he embodied in a number of buildings, among which are the 
Church of St. Louis, the Library,^ the University, and the 
Hall of the Marshals, — all stately buildings, although, perhaps, 
the details are lacking in delicacy of conception. Even the 
stupendous five-aisled Basilica, built by Ziebland (1800-73), 
bears the Romanesque stamp; while Ohlmiiller’s Church in 
the Au* suburb admirably represents the elegantly-developed 
Gothic style. However, the Romanesque has been retained 
in Munich in ‘its most important features, as may be seen in 
the Railway Station built by Biirklein,® and many other build- 
ings. The buildings in the Maximilian Strasse (the National 
Museum, the Government buildings, and the Athenaeum), re- 
cently erected, during the reign of King Max II., are, on the 
other hand, in a Composite style, which masses together hetero- 
geneous forms with very ill effect, without blending them into 
an harmonious whole. The perfected Renaissance is illus- 
trated by Neureuther in the extensive building of the Poly- 
technic School. The Romanesque style was introduced from 
Munich into other places, especially into Hanover; where, 
however, it has recently been displaced by a decided Gothic 
tendency, represented by Hase and Oppler, the architects of 
the Church of the Redeemer, the Marienburg, and other 
buildings. 

The same tendency toward Romanticism has been success- 
fully pursued since 1848 in Vienna, where the Altlerchenf elder 
Church by J. G. Muller, and the imposing Arsenal buildings, 
are in the Romanesque style; while the Gothic style is em- 
ployed in the votive Church of Ferstel. On the other hand, 
the classically-educated Hansen adopted in addition to a refined 


1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 62, fig. 1. 


2 Ibid., figs. 2, 6. 


> Ibid., fig. 5. 
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Byzantine style, as in the Church of the Greek Separatists, a 
noble Renaissance manner, modified by the study of Grecian 
art, as in his plans for the Parliament House,^ the Todesco 
Palace (which was begun by Forster), the Evangelical School, 
the Academy of Fine Arts, the Music Hall, the Palace of the 
Archduke William, &c. He was followed by H. Ferstel, who 
first employed the Gothic arch in the Votive Church, and in 
the National Bank the Florentine round-arch style. In his 
later works — the noble structure of the Austrian Museum, 
the Archduke Victor’s Palace, the Chemical Laboratory, and 
the magnificent University, still unfinished — he has adopted 
a grandly-developed Renaissance manner. He, like Hansen, 
endeavors to re-introduce polychromatic effects into archi- 
te'^ture by the employment of colored decorations and sgraf- 
fiti? Besides these, the talented Hasenauer, who is engaged 
with Semper on the new portion of the castle, and also Sietz,' 
have contributed a number of private buildings to the superb \ 
reconstruction of the imperial city. Two architects who 
worked in concert, and both of whom died at an early age, — 
Van der Null and Siccardsburg, — were the builders of the new 
Opera House, in the style of the French Renaissance of the 
time of Francis I., — a costly edifice, although the decora- 
tions are somewhat insignificant However, the plan of the 
interior is imposing, and includes an especially fine staircase. 
The Gothic is represented by Friedrich Schmidt, in somewhat 
too severe and narrow an expression, perhaps, in the Academic 
Gymnasium and in several churches, but used with real mas- 
tery, and due adaptation to the requirements of the age, in the 
striking domed structure of the Fiinfhauser Church and the 
imposing new Court House. Nearly all the buildings of 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 64, fig. 4. 

[2 A coat of stucco or plaster, either dark or light, having been applied to the wall to be 
decorated, a second coat is laid over the first ; and a pattern is then scratched through the 
outer coat to the under one, which, being either lighter or darker than the outer one, causes 
the pattern to appear sharply defined, as if painted. The patterns so produced are called 
sgraffiti^ from the Italian sgraffiarey to scratch, to incise.] 
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Vienna are characterized by great richness and excellence of 
structure. 

Eisenlohr, at Carlsruhe, who died in 1853, inclined strongly 
to the Romanesque style, but used it with especial delicacy and 
spirit, as may be seen by the Main Station which he designed 
for the Baden Railway.^ Hiibsch, on the qther hand, also a 
Carlsruhe artist (1795-1863),^ developed an independent manner 
of his own, in which the Romanesque tendency is modified by 
a somewhat insipid reflection. This is shown in his numer- 
ous works, — the Carlsruhe Theatre, the Kunsthalle, and the 
Orangeries ; also in the Trinkhalle in Baden, the Church at 
Bulach, &c. 

The Renaissance has prevailed almost exclusively in Dresden 
from an early period ; and recently the gifted architect Semper 
(born 1804) has illustrated this style in a number of important 
works, and advanced it to a farther stage of development by 
employing in it a delicate Greek sense of form. The Theatre * 
and the Museum in Dresden are excellent illustrations of this. 
The central building of the Polytechnic School in Zurich ^ is in 
a still bolder and more imposing style, as are also his plans 
for the opera-houses at Rio de Janeiro and at Munich. He has 
recently been called to Vienna to superintend the alterations 
in the Kaiserburg, and to erect the new Museum and the 
Hofburg Theatre. He has also made designs for the rebuild- 
ing of the Theatre at Dresden (destroyed by fire) in a strong, 
severe Renaissance style. In Stuttgart, also, the Renaissance 
has been successfully adopted by Leins in various structures, 
notably in the villa of the crown-prince (the present king).® 
The Polytechnic School ® and several private buildings in the 
same city, by Egle, are equally admirable ; and there are others, 
by A. Gnauth, inclining somewhat to the baroque, such as the 
Villa Seigle, the Vereinsbank of Wirtemberg, &c. L. Bohnstedt 
is another of the best Renaissance architects, whose prize design 

1 Denkmaler der Kuast, plate 64, fig. 4. > Ibid., figs. 3-8. ^ Ibid., fig 4. 

* Ibid., fig. 1. 6 Ibid., fig. 2 6 Ibid., plate 64, fig. 3. 
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for the Parliament House leads us to expect the best results 
from him in the future ; and, finally, we have J. Raschdorff, 
whose artistic, spirited buildings — the Theatre in Cologne, the 
Industrial School and the Library of the Board of Education in 
the same city, and the Gymnasium and Banks in Bielefeld — 
show a free adaptation of the French and German Renaissance. 

The disciples of the classical and the Romanesque schools 
are in more decided opposition to each other in France than in 
any other country. The classical tendency, represented by 
Percier and Fontaine, is very generally adopted and retained 
there. During the era of the first Napoleon the gorgeous 
forms of Roman architecture were chiefly employed, forming an 
appropriate, if somewhat theatrical, expression of the spirit of 
modern Caesarism. Chalgrin’s Arc de TEtoile,^ and Vignon’s 
Madeleine, in Paris,* are among the most superb monuments of 
that day. On the other hand, a vigorous re-action has been 
begun by the Romanticists, among whom we find such brilliant 
names as Lassus and Viollet-le-Duc. The Gothic style of the 
thirteenth century is inscribed upon their banner, and they 
have been untiring in their endeavor to introduce the forms 
of the age of St. Louis into the life of the present. The 
Church of Ste. Clothilde® is a rich structure in this style, built 
after the plans of the German architect Gau. These efforts 
of the modern disciples of the Gothic are opposed with equal 
energy and artistic vigor by the adherents of the classical tend- 
ency, whose aim is to revive the noble simplicity of Grecian 
forms, sometimes uniting with them, in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, a return to the plans of ancient Christian churches. 
The Church of St. Vincent de Paul,^ by Hittorf (1792-1867), 
illustrates this. For secular buildings the splendid decorative 
French Renaissance of the sixteenth century is largely em- 
ployed, which is at least equal to the Gothic of the corre- 
sponding period in picturesque charm, and surpasses it in the 


1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 57, fig. 3. 
* Ibid., plate 65, fig. 4. 


3 Ibid., plate $7, fig. 2. 

* Ibid., plate 65, figs. 1-3. 
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abundance of its sculptured details. The superb extension ot 
the Hdtel de Ville and the recent splendid completion of the 
Louvre are masterpieces of this style. Duban’s ficole des 
Beaux-Arts is still more noble and massive, — one of the finest 
and most attractive works of modern Parisian architecture. 
To the same school belong Labrouste, whose Library of Ste. 
Genevieve is in the severely classic style ; and Normand, who 
built the Villa of the Prince Napoleon in the Champs Elys^es 
in a rich and tasteful Pompeian style. Among the most note- 
worthy public buildings of the second empire are the lavishly 
decorated and gorgeous Nouvelle Opera by Gamier, the Palais 
de Justice by Due, and the Tribunal of Commerce by Beuilly ; 
and, among its churches, that of Ste. Trinit6 by Bailer, and of 
St. Augustin by Baltard. 

England has contributed little of importance to the artistic 
development of architecture, in spite of the large scale on 
which architectural undertakings are everywhere carried on 
there. After a severe but rather barren classical style had 
been adopted there at the beginning of the century, — a style 
of which Robert Smirke gave an example in his Covent-Garden 
Theatre,^ — architecture dropped quietly back into the old tra- 
ditional forms. For secular buildings, especially palaces, the 
models of Palladio and Vignola are adopted, or the luxuriant 
forms of the modern parts of the Louvre are imitated. For 
buildings designed for ecclesiastical purposes, — churches and 
school-buildings, as well as for the castles of the nobles, almost 
fortress-like in their proportions, — the later Gothic style of 
the country is preferred. Pugin bore an active part in the 
revival of this style, and it occasionally vies in luxurious and 
lavish display with the most costly monuments of the sixteenth 
century ; as, for instance, in the Parliament Houses by Barry. 
Scott and Street, and, more recently, Waterhouse, have also 
been distinguished for their thorough knowledge of Gothic 
forms. The most original and valuable productions of recent 


1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 57, fig. i. 
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English architecture are the numerous country-seats, large and 
small, in the plans of which a free and picturesque element is 
often introduced with great success. 

These modern movements have failed, in all other countries, 
to displace the sharply-defined Renaissance systems which have 
been handed down uninterruptedly for three centuries. In 
Italy, it is true, the severe classical style maintained itself for 
some time after the beginning of the last century. Still more 
recent productions, especially such structures as Mengoni’s 
Savings-Bank Building in Bologna, and the enormous Arcade 
in Milan named after Victor Emmanuel, indicate a revival of 
the Renaissance. So far as we can gain a clear view of the 
architecture of to-day, it seems to confine itself strictly to 
historical forms ; for in one way or another — freely or con- 
strainedly, boldly or timidly, successfully or unsuccessfully, in 
an independent, vital conception, or in a thoughtless spirit of 
imitation — we are continually striving to bring ourselves into 
agreement with tradition. The historico - critical spirit is 
stamped far and wide upon the architecture of our time. This 
seems, however, the only means by which architecture to-day 
can clothe the spirit of the present in that garb which its needs 
and its nature alike demand. 

SCULPTURE. 

The Venetian, Antonio Canova* (1757-1822), first directed 
the simpering affectation, into which the sculpture of the 
eighteenth century had fallen, into the channel of a purer, 
more classical feeling. He attained an especially pleasing 
grace in the representation of womanly beauty, somewhat 
marred, however, by a trace of the earlier over-delicate style, 
and by a certain elegant smoothness. He was less successful 
in elevated and dignified monumental compositions, such as 
the Tombs of Pope Clement XIII. in St. Peter’s, of Clement 
XIV. ^he Church of the SS. Apostoli at Rome, of the 


1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 57, figs. 1-4. 
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Archduchess Christina in the Augustine Kirche at Vienna, of 
Titian in Santa Maria dei Frari at Venice, and of Alfieri in 
Santa Croce at Florence ; and he falls altogether into the theat- 
rical manner when he attempts heroic themes, such as the group 
of Theseus in the Temple of Theseus at Vienna, and in that 
of the Boxers and the Perseus in the Vatican collection. His 
influence upon his contemporaries was a most radical one, very 
few sculptors of his day remaining unaffected by it. It appears 
most clearly, perhaps, in Johann Heinrich Dannecker of Stutt- 
gart (1798-1841). He succeeded in developing a purer loveli- 
ness in his female figures, — as, for instance, in his celebrated 
Ariadne,^ in the possession of Herr Bethmann of Frankfort; 
and his portraits also are remarkable for delicate appreciation 
of nature and noble characterization. His colossal bust of 
Schiller in the Stuttgart Museum, and his bust of Lavater in 
the Zurich Library, are good illustrations of this. Among 
French artists, Chaudet^ (1763-1810) is the foremost repre- 
sentative of the rigidly classical school, though he shows a 
somewhat conventional treatment. The English sculptor, John 
Flaxman (1755-1826), adopted at the same period, and quite 
independently, a simple, severe antique style, which he exem- 
plified in numerous ideal productions, in monuments,^ and in 
his illustrations of Dante and of Homer. The celebrated 
Swedish sculptor, Sergell (1736-1813), who also received his 
artistic education in Rome, was among the first to renew the 
idealistic classical style, the traditions of which his country- 
men Bystrom (born in 1783) and Fogelberg have still further 
developed. 

The Danish artist, Bertel Thorwaldsen (1770-1844), pene- 
trated farther than all these masters into the spirit and tco 
beauty of classical art ; and created, with inexhaustible fertility 
of imagination, and with the noblest feeling for form, an array 
of works which are conceived with as pure, as chaste, and as 
noble an appreciation of the Greek spirit as are the architect- 


^ Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 58, fig. 7. 


a Ibid. 


8 Ibid., fig. 6. 
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ural productions of SchinkeL* In his celebrated frieze of the 
Triumph of Alexander,^ in the Villa Sommariva (at present the 
Villa Carlotta) on the Lake of Como, the genuine Grecian relief 
style is revived in all its perfect purity and severity. He also 
treats with the versatility of genius and with charming simpli- 
city the subjects of ancient mythology, in numerous statues, 
groups, and smaller reliefs ; and even introduces into the domain 
of Christian representation^ a novel, beautiful, and dignified 
treatment, in the sculptures executed by him for the Church of 
Our Lady in Copenhagen. Among his monumental works we 
may mention the Statues of Gutenberg at Mayence, and of 
Schiller at Stuttgart, the Dying Lion at Lucerne, the Eques- 
trian Statue of the Elector Maximilian at Munich, and the 
Tombs of the Duke of Leuchtenberg in St. Michaers Church at 
Munich, and of Pope Pius VII. in St. Peter's Church at Rome. 

While the wide domain of idealistic sculpture was thus again 
cultivated with such versatility of inspiration, the Berlin artist, 
Johann Gottfried Schadow (1764-1850), adopted a more realistic 
style, especially directed toward lifelike composition and distinct 
characterization of individual peculiarities. His Monument of 
the Count von der Mark ^ in the Church of Ste. Dorothy in 
Berlin, the Statues of Ziethen and of Prince Leopold of Dessau 
on the Wilhelm-Platz in Dessau, the Statue of Frederic the 
Great ® at Stettin, and, in a less degree, the Bliicher Monument 
at Rostock and that of Luther at Wittenberg, as well as many 
others, are vigorous protests against the mannerism of the 
hitherto prevailing tendency, and re-open to Sculpture a field 
which had now been almost lost to her for two hundred years. 

Thus a new path was opened to modern sculpture, in pur- 
suing which it has of late years accomplished great results, and 

1 J. M. Thiele: Thorwaldsen’s Leben. Copenhagen, 1852-56. Eugbne Plon : Thorwald- 
sen, sa Vie et son CEuvre, with excellent woodcuts, and two fine engravings, by Gaillard, of the 
Mercury and the Venus. Paris, 1867. English translation. Boston, Roberts Brothers, with 
the woodcuts of the French edition. Translated into German by Max Munster. Vienna, 187$. 

3 Denkmsfier der Kunst, plate 38, fig. ii. < Ibid., fig. 10. 

4 IWd., fig. 8. « Ibid., fig. 10. 
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which assures to it still greater beauty, and diversity of attain^ 
raent, if only it hold fast to the principles already secured, and 
go on with true dignity toward its goal. Even if the world 
of ideal forms should never again acquire that importance for 
us which it possessed for the Greeks, nevertheless the daily life 
of humanity still contains a wealth of exquisite motives, full of 
beauty and natvett^ which give to the sculptor’s fancy ample 
incitement to ideal creations. There is, moreover, in the chaste 
grace and pure dignity of the antique conceptions, an imper- 
ishable charm, which appeals to every human sentiment, and 
secures for all productions conceived in a similar spirit the 
warm interest of those who delight to refresh themselves with 
the simple beauty that belongs to every true manifestation of 
nature. Hence the idealistic style of this art of Greece, as it 
has been recognized by the present and endowed with new 
activity, becomes forever the most priceless and precious pos- 
session of modern sculpture. 

But the other fountain from which modem sculpture has 
drawn its materials flows from a source much nearer at hand, 
and lying in the midst of the national life. The ancient bias 
of the Teutonic mind towards the complete expression of the 
individuality of each single life, which exercised almost undis- 
puted sway upon the sculpture of the fifteenth century, has 
re-asserted itself with fresh force, and has found vigorous allies 
in the quickened historical insight and the increased patriotic 
sentiment of modem times. 

The new-bom historic feeling of the several nations demands 
to-day that their heroes, the defenders of their liberties, the 
representatives of their intellect, their warriors in the battles 
both of the sword and of thought, shall be preserved to fame 
in the tme likeness of their actual forms. As a consequence. 
Sculpture is compelled to probe the depths of the individual 
consciousness; to investigate the characteristics of each indi- 
vidual intellect as expressed in the figure, the physiognomy, 
and even in the externals of attitude and garb; and even to 
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give utterance to the mysterious life of the soul, as far as it lies 
within her power. Without losing sight of the great importance 
which the study of the sculptures of the fifteenth century has 
upon this tendency, the influence of the antique should not 
be undervalued ; since, without the sense of beauty so secured, 
a realistic degeneracy and exaggeration would be very sure 
to follow. 

Among the German schools of sculpture of to-day,^ that of 
Berlin takes the lead. Frederick Tieck^ of this school adopt- 
ed the antique style in a series of admirable productions, and 
especially in the decorative sculpture designed by him for 
the Theatre; while the path which Schadow had taken was 
followed up nobly and rationally during the long and influen- 
tial labors of Christian Rauch (1777-1857).® This artist’s im- 
portant position is due less to his wealth of creative ideas than 
to his delicate feeling for nature, his fine appreciation of the 
genuine plastic style, and his incomparable care in execution. 
His importance, however, does not consist merely in his numer- 
ous works, but also in the influence he exercised on his large 
circle of talented scholars. While he shows a true classical 
beauty in his ideal works, like his Victories and his many 
admirable reliefs, his Statues of Prince Bliicher, of Gens. 
Billow and Scharnhorst, his colossal Equestrian Statue of Fred- 
eric the Great at Berlin, his superb Statues of Queen Louise 
and of Frederic William III. in the Mausoleum at Charlot- 
tenburg, his bronze Statues of Diirer at Nuremberg, of Kant 
at Konigsberg, of King Max I. at Munich, and many others, 
prove him a sculptor of the first rank for delicate charac- 
terization, and lifelike suggestiveness of composition. Many 
excellent scholars have gone from his studio into careers of 
independent importance and masterly ability ; and these form, 
with their vigorous activity, which is never at a loss for employ- 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plates 66, 67. > Ibid., plate 66, figs. 1, %. 

• Ibid., figs. 5-8. 
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ment in important undertakings, the nucleus of the present 
school of Berlin.^ 

Among the most conspicuous of the Berlin artists should 
be reckoned Friedrich Drake,^ whose reliefs on the Statue of 
Frederic William III. in the Thiergarten at Berlin are full of 
simple grace. Other excellent works by him are the marble 
groups on the Schlossbrucke, the Melancthon, in Wittenberg ; 
the Schinkel, in Berlin ; and the reliefs on the Beuth Monument 
(also in Berlin) ; the Statues of Justus Moser, at Osnabriick ; of 
Johann Friedrich the Magnanimous, at Jena; and, above all, 
the Equestrian Statue of the Emperor William, on the railroad 
bridge over the Rhine at Cologne, must also be mentioned. 
Another of this school is Schievelbein (died in 1867),* who 
showed a great deal of imagination, especially in the composi- 
tion of reliefs ; as in the great frieze representir ^ the Destruc- 
tion of Pompeii, in the new Museum, and also in the relief 
on the bridge at Dirschau. Among his other works are one 
of the best marble groups on the Schlossbrucke at Berlin, and 
the sketch for the pedestal of the Equestrian Statue of Frederic 
William III. at Cologne. 

Still another is Blaser (died in 1874), who executed the most 
effective of the marble groups on the Schlossbrucke ; ^ also the 
Equestrian Statue of Frederic William IV. for the bridge over 
the Rhine at Cologne, the Statue of Franke for Magdeburg, a 
frieze on the bridge at Dirschau, and the Equestrian Statue of 
Frederic William III. for Cologne. 

A. Fischer® is the artist of several groups on the Belle- 
Alliance Platz; and Hagen, who died when quite young, de- 
signed the reliefs on the Thaer Monument. The branch of 
animal sculpture is represented by A. Kiss,® who died in 1865, 

[1 Friedrich Eggers : Christian Daniel Rauch. Berlin, 1873. ^ portrait of Ranch, 

drawn in 1812 by G. Schadow ; engraved in 1873 by E. Mandel.] 

3 DenkmsUer der Kunst, plate 66, fig. 10, and plate 67, figs, x, 2. 

> Uud., plate 66, fig. ii. 4 fig. 12. 6 ibid«, fig. 9. 

4 Ibid., plate 67, figs. 9-ix. 
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but who has also produced a good deal in historical and monu- 
mental art ; for example, the Battle of the Amazons, St 
Michael and St. George slaying Dragons, and the Equestrian 
Statues of Frederic William III. for Konigsberg and Breslau. 
Other artists are Th. Kalide and W. Wolff ; and, conspicuous 
among the younger men, the spirited sculptor Reinhold Begas, 
who designed the Schiller Memorial for Berlin, and other ideal 
groups; and Siemering, who designed a superb frieze for the 
celebration of the victory of 1871. 

Ernst Rietschel (1804-61) claims indisputably one of the first 
places among the sculptors of this century, as regards versa- 
tility of endowment, delicate feeling for form, and depth of sen- 
timent. He derived from Rauch his faithful and characteris- 
tic representation of life, and his painstaking execution. His 
double Monument of Schiller and Goethe at Weimar, his Monu- 
ment of Lessing in Brunswick^ (in a still purer and happier 
style), and the Statue of Luther executed for the Monument at 
Worms, are good examples of these traits. In the group of 
the Virgin with the Body of Christ, which he executed for the 
Friedenskirche near Potsdam,* he produced a work full of strik- 
ing expression, and of the deepest religious feeling ; while the 
subjects of his numerous representations in relief for the pedi- 
ment of the Opera House at Berlin, and the Theatre and Mu- 
seum at Dresden, represent him with equal dignity and merit in 
the department of the ideal antique subjects. Ernst Hahnel® 
is a Dresden artist, whose powerful compositions for the Dres- 
den Theatre and Museum are antique in treatment, but who 
also produced monumental statues, works of the most delicate 
characterization, such as the Beethoven at Bonn, the Emperor 
Charles IV. at Prague, and the statues designed for the Dres- 
den Museum, especially the noble Raphael. Recently, also. 
Schilling has distinguished himself by his ideal groups of the 
divisions of the day, — Morning, Noon, Evening, Night, — 


1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 67, fig. 5. 
^ Ibid., plate 68, figs. 6, 7. 


s Ibid., fig. 4 . 
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designed for the Briihl Terrace. There is also Donndorf, a 
pupil of Rietschel, who has been occupied upon the Luther 
Memorial, and who executed the Equestrian Statue of Charles 
Augustus for Weimar. 

In Munich, the talented Ludwig Schwanthaler (1802-48) was 
the chief representative of a more romantic style, which opened 
a new field of fresh ideas to modern sculpture.^ This master, 
who was endowed with an almost inexhaustible imagination, 
carried out a great number of extensive works during his short 
life, in supplying the plastic decorations for most of the build- 
ings erected by King Louis. While these are distinguished by 
fertility of invention, and an excellent decorative taste, the 
artist, spurred on to ceaseless labor, and hindered by bodily 
infirmities, did not succeed in giving his monumental creations 
that thorough development of form which is an essential of 
sculpture. It cannot be denied, however, that a grand monu- 
mental conception is visible in these productions, as is especial- 
ly proved in the colossal Statue of Bavaria in Munich. A 
numerous school had its origin in this artist’s studio. Artists 
of talent,* like Schaller ; Widmann, with ^.is delicacy of senti- 
ment; Brugger; Zumbusch, who has recently been called to 
Vienna, and is well known through his admirable memorial 
to King Max IL, — all these have successfully introduced a 
more careful execution into the Munich school of sculpture. 
The influence of Schwanthaler has recently been transplanted 
to Vienna, where Hans Gasser has become distinguished for 
taste and talent, and where Fernkorn, a pupil of Schwanthaler, 
has executed a number of monumental works, especially the 
Equestrian Statues of the Archduke Charles and of Prince 
Eugene. 

In France,® Sculpture early endeavored to free herself from 
the rigid rule of the antique, and carried the prevailing effort 
after dramatic effect, expression, and passion, even to an ex- 

1 DenkmSler der Kunst, plate 68, figs, i, a. s ibid., figs. 3*5. 

* Ibid., plate 69, figs. 1-7. 
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treme point of realism. Individual artists have kept to a noble 
and more moderate style ; as Bosio, and the admirable sculptors 
Rude and Duret : but, on the other hand, P. J. David d* Angers 
(1793-1856) devoted himself, in utter violation of all the severer 
laws of sculpture, to a violent realism, which, although it is 
sustained by great talent and a charming facility in composi- 
tion, deteriorates into a lawless exaggeration in his monu- 
mental works. His numerous portrait-busts, on the other hand, 
are extremely lifelike, and full of genius. The Genoese artist, 
James Pradier, takes the first rank among those sculptors who 
•especially delight in the representation of sensuous beauty 
(1792-1852).^ The talented artist, Barye, who died in 1875, 
chief among the sculptors of animals. The sculpture of Bel- 
gium ^ follows the same general direction as the French. 

Rome forms an important central point in the production of 
modern sculpture, with her numerous studios, her skill in marble- 
cutting, — an art handed down to her from ancient times, — and 
her vast collection of antique works. Here Canova and Thor- 
waldsen had their studios, which were for many decades the 
most famous nurseries of modern sculpture. That the antique 
conception and the idealistic style should acquire especial 
prominence here lay in the nature of things. Only where 
the modern social and political life exercises its full powers 

Surely it is not unreasonable at this late day to expect more discrimination than is ha« 
shown in putting names of such different value on an apparent equality. The first of these 
names is that of Francois Rude (1784-1855), a great sculptor, the author of the Marseillaise on 
the Arc de Triomphe. Then comes David d’ Angers, whose strong, individual medallion- 
portraits are, beside their value as art, a memorable illustration of the great men and women 
of France in the sculptor’s time. Duret did a few clever genre-works, and deserves a passing 
notice as the author of the once well-known Neapolitan Dancers. The names of Bosio and 
Pradier are now utterly and irredeemably forgotten. Not even Pradier’s Sappho, once much 
talked of, — holding her knee in her clasped hands, and swinging her leg, — can make it worth 
while to record his name. Barye, whose name comes directly after that of Pradier, was one of 
the greatest sculptors of animals that the world has seen. Fortunately, he worked almost ex- 
■clusively in bronze ; so that his productions may go everywhere. The Corcoran Gallery at 
Washington has a nearly complete collection of his bronzes. For notices of Rude and Barye^ 
see Th6ophile Silvestre, Histoire des Artistes vivants. Paris, 1856.} 

> DenkmiUer der Kunst, plate 69, figs. 8-ia 
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does Sculpture find tasks that call upon her for the character- 
istic representation of important personages, and the lifelike 
delineation of historical events. 

The sculpture of Rome chose principally poetic and ideal 
subjects, and it was only in funeral monuments and similar pri- 
vate memorials that individual characterization found any field 
for its employment. Hence the general similarity between all 
the works of the Roman school, in spite of the various 
nationalities of the artists composing it. Among modern Italian 
sculptors, who, as a rule, are apt to fall into an effeminacy of 
conception, and into either an exaggerated or a theatrical 
style, Pietro Tenerani^ (1798-1869), a pupil of Canova and 
Thorwaldsen, appears as a foremost representative of the 
classical tendency, and as free from the prevailing errors of 
his day. Lorenzo Bartolini gave a fresh impetus to sculpture 
in Tuscany (1777-1850) ; and he was followed by a long list of 
excellent pupils and followers, who aimed at establishing his 
style even more firmly upon a delicate and lifelike conception 
of nature. Prominent among these was Giovanni Dupr6, an 
artist whose nobility of sentiment makes him very attractive. 
Bastianini, who died early, showed great power of characteri- 
zation, together with the close observation of nature peculiar 
to the masters of the fifteenth century. In Milan, Vela de- 
serves special mention : his Napoleon at St. Helena displays 
deep feeling and noble execution. 

The English artist John Gibson is conspicuous among the 
sculptors of different nationalities who have made Rome their 
headquarters, as the representative of a noble classic style.* 
The tendency of the numerous sculptors whom England* has 
recently produced is towards the genre-style, and towards grace- 
ful forms in the manner of Canova. Macdonell, an artist of 
much taste, and Sir Richard Westmacott, also well known by 
his public works, deserve mention here, as well as R. J. Wyatt, 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 69, figs. 8-10. s ibid., plate 70, figs. 7, 8. 

s Ibid., figs. 6^ 9, 12. 
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by whom we have some charming representations of subjects 
chosen from the ancient myths. The United States of America 
should also be included in this enumeration ; for they possess 
sculptors of decided talent in Randolph Rogers (who designed 
the bronze gates of the Washington Capitol), Miss Hosmer, and 
E. D. Palmer, who, though a gifted artist, inclines to an exag- 
geration of the picturesque. Among the German sculptors in 
Rome, Martin Wagner, who died in i860, is worthy of note for 
his energy of style ; and, among those still living, Carl Stein- 
haiiser, now in Carlsruhe, is remarkable for an elevated feeling 
for form, and depth of sentiment : while J. Kopf shows much 
delicate grace ; and the more recent artist, Ad. Hildebrand, has 
a rare feeling for nature. Finally, Holland has an excellent 
sculptor of the idealistic school in Matthias Kessels^ (1784- 
1830), who studied under Thorwaldsen. 

PAINTING.^ 

Although modern Painting is very much farther removed 
from the classical methods than is Sculpture, still, with her as 
well, the revolution in style began with a re-action toward 
antique models. Asmus Carstens (1754-98), a poor miller’s 
son from Schleswig, first gave expression ® to this new move- 
ment in his simple, noble paintings and drawings (now in the 
Museum at Weimar), and succeeded in re-animating the Greek 
ideal with a simplicity, depth, and grandeur hitherto unattained, 
especially in those of his compositions which represent classical 
subjects. With Thorwaldsen, who is largely indebted to the 
suggestions contained in his drawings, and Schinkel, he forms 
the great trio of modern masters, who may be called the 
Greeks of later days. The most famous of the artists who 
succeeded him were the two Wirtemberg painters Eberhard 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 70, fig. 15. 

2 A. Gorling, in the second volume of his Geschichte der modemen Malerei, Leipzig, 1867^ 
68, gives an excellent, complete account of modem painting, profusely iUustrated. 

8 DenkmiUer der Kunst, plate 59, fig. 3. 
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Wachter^ (1762-1852) and Gottlieb Schick* (1779-1812). The 
masterpieces of both these artists are in the Stuttgart Gallery. 
The former was not quite free from the influences of French 
classicism ; to which, however, he imparted a fresh dignity in 
his celebrated painting of Job. The latter is especially remark- 
able for a tendency towards strong effects in coloring, and for 
delicate fidelity to nature, especially in his Apollo among the 
Shepherds, and in his Sacrifice of Noah. 

At the same period, the severe style of painting founded on 
the antique was introduced into France by J. L. David (1748- 
1825); but in that country it was by n^ means so ..pure, and 
sometimes degenerated into frigidity, sometimes into mere the- 
atrical mannerism. Of all the pupils of David (whose influence 
- upon the development of French art was very great), Ingres 
(1781-1867)* adheres most closely to the strictly classical 
method. Of but small cr^ive powers, and rather intellectual 
than imaginative, this chief representative of id^ism directs 
his efforts especially to the thorough delineation of form, for 
which, following in the steps of Raphael and the antique 
painters, he seeks to find the loftiest expression. He is most 
successful in the portrayal of ideal single figures, especially of 
nude female figures,^ — as in his La Source, — figures which no 
other modern master has painted with such purity and loveliness 
as he. Many of his portraits, also, are distinguished for dignity 
of conception, perfection of form, and even for a certain effec- 
tiveness of color. On the other hand, his compositions from 
heathen antiquity — for example, the Apotheosis of Homer, in 
the Luxembourg, GEdipus and the Sphinx, Stratonice, and 
Jupiter and Thetis, in the Aix Museum — have^at coM, super- 
ficial quaU^ into which the French generally fall in their treat- 
ment of antique sub jectsj In his ecclesiastical pictures, — the 
Martyrdom of St. Symphorien, in the Cathedral at Autun, 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 59, fig. 3. 2 ibid., fig. 2. 

P £. de Laborde : Ingres, sa Vie et son CEuvre. Paris, 1870.] 

^ Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 75, fig. 1. 
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Christ in the Temple, in the Museum at Montauban, Christ 
giving the Keys to St. Peter, in the Luxembourg, and the 
Vow of Louis XIIL, in the Cathedral at Montauban, — he has 
succeeded, under the influence of Raphael, in attaining that 
effectiveness which is always produced by intense earnestness 
and devotion, even when unaided by a powerful imagination. 

was impossible, however, for painting to find material for a 
genuine, vigorous, and lasting progress in the ancient cycle of 
thought, and the classical method of treating form. It was 
absolutely essential that this most truly modern of all the arts 
should have new subjects, and should gain its support from the 
popular life about it. Such support was especially furnished it 
in Germany by the growth of that natjpnal, patriotic spirit 
manifested so nobly during the wars of liberation. The strong 
and earnest efforts of the Romantic school, which were called 
forth by this spirit, communicated the new impulse to painting 
also, revealed to it the significance of the national life, and 
opened the long perspective of a noble past, which now for the 
first time, glorified by the light of poetry, shone forth in incom- 
parable beauty. 

At the time of this great revolution there chanced to be col- 
lected in Rome a group of brilliant artists, — men fairly intoxi- 
cated with these youthful enthusiasms, — who sought to aid 
each other in studies which had a common basis and similar 
aims. They were Peter Cornelius of Diisseldorf, Frederick 
Overbeck of Liibeck, Philip Veit of Frankfort, and Wilhelm 
Schadow of Berlin. United by the same national motive, they 
studied the famous fre^s painted during the golden ag^of 
Italian ^t, which illustrate so conspicuously the power of ele- 
vated and noble monumental painting. They were given an 
opportunity to embody their theories in practice in 1816, when 
the Prussian consul Bartholdi commissioned them to illustrate 
the history of Joseph^ in a series of frescos in his residence on 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 59, fig 2. [See also the Memoirs of the Chevalier Bunsen. 
2 vols. I^oodon, 1868.] 
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the Pincian. Shortly afterwards, Schnorr, Veit, Koch, Over- 
beck, and Fiihrich executed a second series of frescos,^ illus- 
trating Dante’s “Divine Comedy,” Ariosto’s “Orlando Furi- 
oso,” and Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered,” in the Villa MassimL 
The history of modern German art opens with these two im- 
portant creations, some portions of which are of imperishable 
value. 

Painting here once more displayed a profounder tho ughtfu l- 
ness, a seve^rer form, and a monumental importance. When, 
afterwards, the different artists returned to Germany, they 
transplanted the seed of this new life into the soil of their 
fatherland, where it was destined to bloom in the most varied 
forms. Overbeck alone remained in Rome, forsaking his coun- 
try and his faith, and abandoning in his subsequent style the 
teachings and practice of the modern school. Since the position 
thus assumed by him forms a singular anachronism in the art 
of our time, we must devote a moment here to a special exam- 
ination of it and its results. 

Frederick Overbeck (1789-1869), whose long life was spent in 
founding and zealously laboring in its behalf, is at the head of 
this school of art.^ His world is exclusively that of the religious 
idea.s of the middle ages ; his sentiment, that of a new Fra 
Giovanni da Fiesole. He spurns as heresy whatever goes 
beyond the point of view of the fourteenth century, or leans at 
all toward realism, or strives for a more perfect representation 
of form than was attained by the artists of that time. In many 
of his works there is undoubtedly expressed a real sentiment 
and a profound piety; as in the Entry of Christ into Jerusa- 
lem, and in the Entombment, which belong to the Church of 
St. Mary at Liibeck. His drawings of the life of Christ are 
also conceived with the same deep feeling. In other works, 
as in the Triumph of Religion, in the Stadel Museum at 
Frankfort, the literary element is brought forward too promi- 
nently to allow a clear impression to remain in the mind. 


1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 59, figs, i, 3. 


3 Ibid., plate 71, fig. 6. 
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Philip Veit^ and Edward Steinle^ of Frankfort are the best 
known among the other disciples of this method, who are gen- 
erally called the ** Nazarenes.** 

/other artists who devote their attention especially to reli- 
gious painting have endeavored to combine in it the results of 
a more liberal conception of nature with a thorough mastery 
of technique, j Among these are Joseph Fiihrich and Kuppel- 
wieser in Vienna, both of whom were employed on the frescos 
in the Altlerchenf elder Church ; also Heinrich Hess® and 
SchraudolphMn Munich, — the former of whom is well known 
for his frescos in the Basilica and the Court Chapel, the latter 
for his decorative painting in the Cathedral of Speyer. An 
artist of more varied achievement in the department of monu- 
mental painting is Bernhard Neher, born in Biberach in 1806, 
and actively employed in Stuttgart up to 1846. He also, in the 
beginning of his career, was a painter of religious subjects; but 
he entered upon a wider field in 1832, when he executed the 
frieze on the Isar Gate at Munich, representing the triumphal 
entry of the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, the cartoon of which 
is in the Museum at Weimar.® In the paintings executed by 
him in 1836, in the Schiller Room and the Goethe Room in the 
Ducal Castle at Weimar, which contain scenes from the works 
of the two poets, he has again shown himself to be one of our 
most excellent painters in fresco, and has displayed anew a 
lofty sense of beauty and great creative power. The same 
qualities, united to a lofty religious sentiment, re-appear in the 
paintings on glass in the Collegiate Church at Stuttgart, which 
were executed after his cartoons. 

A. Gegenbauer, who died in 1876, has also proved himself an 
admirable fresco-painter in the pictures illustrating the history 
of Wirtemberg,® with which he has decorated several apartments 
in the Palace at Stuttgart. Finally, the Diisseldorf artist, 


1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 71, fig. i; and plate 59, fig. i. 

2 Ibid., plate 71, fig. 5. 8 IWd., fig. 6. ^ Ibid., fig. 3. * Ibid., plate 74, fig. 7. 

* A portion of this is given in the Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 128 a, fig. 5. 
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Ernst Deger, born in 1809, should be included here. With 
the assistance of Charles and Andreas Miiller, and Ittenbach, 
he executed the frescos in the Apollinaris Kirche at Remagen, 
beautiful both in sentiment and execution. 

Religious painting has undoubtedly considerably increased in 
scope and importance within the last ten years in Germany ; 
but only a small number out of the great mass of such produc- 
tions show any individuality of conception or living sentiment. 

Peter Cornelius^ (1783-1867) developed with vigorous free- 
dom into one of the most profound and powerful of all the Ger- 
man artists. Even before he went to Rome, he struck a gen- 
uinely national note in his illustrations for Goethe’s “Faust” 
and for the Niebelungen, both as to his choice of subjects and 
the form of representation, and showed himself a lineal descend- 
ant of that true German art which was so richly and gloriously 
illustrated in Albert Diirer. A new era in the history of art 
in Germany began, when, after a long sojourn in Rome, he was 
recalled to Diisseldorf (in 1820) as director of the Academy 
there, and when later (in 1825) he was placed by King Louis 
at the head, of the Academy of Munich. In his extensive 
frescos in the Glyptothek he set forth the glories of the ancient 
world of gods and heroes, and called into being with his vigor- 
ous touch a race of beings in whom all the beauty and nobility, 
as well as all the passion, of the human heart, find powerful 
expression. In the Loggia of the Pinakothek he set forth the 
whole history of Christian art in a spirit of vigorous freshness 
and simplicity, with admirable architectonic grouping, and in 
a graceful, spirited arrangement. In the great series of 
pictures in the Ludwigs Kirche he embodies the leading 
ideas of Christian theology, — a delineation equally profound 
in conception and grand in composition, extending from the 
Creation of the World to the Last Judgment, — a work which, 

1 [Hermann Riegel: Comdius der Mdster der deutscher Malerd. Hanover, 1866-70. 
Alfred von Wolzogen : Peter von Cornelius. Berlin, 1867. Ernst Forster : Peter von Coi> 
selius, ein Gedenkbudi aus seinem Leben und Wirken. Berlin, 1874.] 
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in itself, would make him one of the first masters of Christian 
art, in its vigor of thought, its dignity, and its immeasurable 
wealth of imagination. Nor did this exhaust the fertility of 
the artist. When Frederic William IV. came to the throne, 
Cornelius was invited to Berlin in order to decorate the newly- 
erected royal mausoleum with frescos ; and here, although now 
well advanced in years, he began that great series of com- 
positions in the Campo Santo,* in which he once more gives, 
and with new force, the whole story of the world as Christianity 
teaches it, — the Redemption from Sin through the Life and 
Death of Christ, the Progress of the Church upon Earth, and 
the End of all Things, the Destruction of the Body, and the 
Resurrection from the Dead unto Everlasting Life, — all told 
in works of imperishable freshness, marked by deep thought, 
and full of elevated beauty and striking force of expression. 
If Cornelius did not always maintain in his treatment of form 
the height he reached in the Gottersaal of the Glyptothek, if 
painting in its truest sense — the mastery over color — may be 
said to have lain outside of his domain, yet these are defects 
which weigh so lightly as against his positive merits, that they 
cannot detract from his real excellences. 

v^JThe Munich school derived its preference for the delineation 
of what is strong and striking, the prominence which it gave to 
beauty of line, to architectonic harmony, and vigorous develop- 
ment of form, from the thoughtful, ideal art of this great master, 
expressed in his vast monumental compositions. King Louis 
directed this general tendency towards definite goals, and 
opened a wide field for its action in a series of important com- 
missions. Besides the series of religious pictures already men- 
tioned, which Heinrich Hess executed in the Basilica and in the 
Court Chapel, Julius Schnorr {1794-1872)® painted for some of 
the apartments of the palace the histories of Charlemagne, of 
Frederick Barbarossa, and of the fabled heroes of the Niebelun- 
gen, in a number of large works marked by a bold vitality and 

1 Denkmiiler der Kunst, plate 71, fig. 2. 2 ibid., plate 71, fig. 4 ; and plate 60, fig. 4. 
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strong poetic force. Other apartments were painted, by the 
king’s orders, with illustrations of the works of the famous 
German poets; and even landscape-painting — a novelty in art 
as applied to public or monumental purposes — was introduced 
into the pictures which Rottman executed in the arcades of 
the court-garden. Painting on glass, too, was revived, and 
found an opportunity for extensive application in the new 
church in the Au suburb, and in the restoration of mediaeval 
cathedrals. Alfred Rethel (1816-59), an artist who died early, 
and who possessed a high order of talent, should be mentioned 
in this connection. He studied first in Diisseldorf, and after- 
wards in Frankfort ; and is more closely allied in his style to 
Cornelius than to any other artist, as is shown in his broadly 
and strongly composed scenes from the life of Charlemagne 
in the Council House at Aix, and also in his no less remarkable 
drawings of the March of Hannibal.^ An equally important 
artist is A. Feuerbach, born in 1829, and recently called to 
Vienna. He is remarkable for the lofty, ideal style of his art, 
as well as for the harmonious coloring of his pictures, the sub- 
jects of which are generally derived from classical antiquity; 
as, for instance, in his Iphigenia in the Stuttgart Gallery, his 
Feast of Plato, Judgment of Paris, and others, in the possession 
of Baron von Schack in Munich. 

Among the pupils of Cornelius there was but one who was 
capable of giving a new and original stamp to the ideal style ; 
and this was Wilhelm Kaulbach^ (born in 1804 at Arolsen, died 
1874), who studied under Cornelius’ guidance, first in Diissel- 

[1 But, fortunately, best known to us Americans by his best work, his two designs — Death 
as Friend, and Death as Avenger (Der Tod als Freund, und Der Tod als ErwUrger) — en- 
graved on wood by M. M. Jungtow and Steinbrecher. Another powerful work of his, a series 
of woodcuts, — Ein Todtentanz, A Dance of Death, — is less known here than the two wood- 
cuts just spoken of. It is an allegory against revolution, and is one of the strong protests of 
the da3rs of *48 on the side of law and order. Rethel was himself, however, a revolutionist 
in art in the beginning, protesting as warmly almost against the classicists as Delacroix or 
Victor Hugo, — in spirit, at least: for he had but a spark of the authentic fire: and what he 
had, after burning brightly for a time, went out, sadly enough, in the frescos Lubke praises.] 

s DenkmSler der Kunst, plate 74, figs, i, 2. 
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dorf, and then in Munich. The most brilliant feature in the 
character of this noted master is his genius for satire, which 
he develops with genial humor in his illustrations to the 
Reineke Fuchs. Among the historical and symbolic represen- 
tations which he designed for the great staircase (Treppenhaus) 
of the Museum at Berlin, the most prominent for poetic sug- 
gestiveness, weird beauty, and clear unity of composition, is 
the Battle of the Huns. The Building of the Tower of Babel 
is rich in strong characterization and original beauty; the 
Reformation gives an effective group of fine figures; while, 
among the single figures, those of Legend and History are 
remarkable for grandeur of expression, and nobility of style. 
In the remaining pictures, particularly the Golden Age of 
Greece, the Destruction of Jerusalem, and the Crusades, the 
artist has allowed his imagination to run riot too unrestrainedly 
in the arbitrary confusion of historical, symbolic, legendary, 
and realistic elements, thereby endangering the strong concen- 
tration of the whole, and causing its characteristic features to 
fade gradually into mere conventionality. His conceptions of 
Shakspeare’s and Goethe’s heroines also betray too little 
earnestness, too little deep study of the poet’s meaning, and 
suggest too decided an inclination to coquetry and theatrical 
attitudes, to be calculated to impress us as the work of pure 
art. Later designs, like the colossal painting of the Battle 
of Salamis for the Maximilianeum at Munich (of which there 
is a sketch in colors in the Stuttgart Gallery), exhibit unmis- 
tably, it is true, like all his previous works, the gifted master’s 
wonderfully easy, flowing power of figure-drawing; but even 
here he does not succeed in throwing off his earlier tendency 
to what is merely externally effective. 

Among the artists of Munich, Genelli^ (born at Berlin, 1798 ; 
died at Weimar in 1868) is the representative of a strictly 
classical tendency, which he especially embodies in his draw- 
ings, full of poetic force and often exquisite beauty of outline. 


1 Desikn^er der Kunst, plate 74, fig. 3. 
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though undoubtedly containing all sorts of conventional sin- 
gularities. On the other hand, Moritz von Schwindt (born in 
Vienna, 1804; died in Munich in 1871), an artist who was also* 
eminent rather for his talented drawings than for his paintings, 
inclined toward a romantic style, full of noble grace, and the 
charming fervor of genuine German sentiment, which appears 
most strongly in his pictures from the fairy-tale of the Seven 
Ravens, and in his legend of the Fair Melusina. Among his. 
monumental works we may name especially his frescos in the 
Wartburg,^ particularly the scenes from the life of St. Elizabeth,, 
and the Works of Mercy ; and also his more recent composi- 
tions illustrating Mozart’s ‘‘ Zauberflote ” in the Opera House 
at Vienna. 

Genre-painting, too, has been much cultivated ; as, for in- 
stance, in the battle-pieces of Albrecht Adam, Peter Hess 
(died 1871), and Dietrich Monten; in those of Korner and 
Biirkel; recently, also, in Defregger’s original delia eatio ns of 
Bavarian peasant-li^ as well as in the works of many other 
able artists. Horschelt, who died at an early age in 1871, 
gained fame by his ethnographically faithful representations of 
the Russian campaigns in the Caucasus. L. von Hagen and 
Ramberg have proved themselves admirable reproducers of the 
rococo period ; and, among animal-painters, F. Voltz is notable 
for his fine delineations of cattle with a richly-treated back 
ground of landscape. Braith is also successful in this field. 

The transition to complete realism has been successfully 
accomplished by Karl Piloty (born 1826), — a painter of great 
force, who, though he does not always manage to avoid too 
decided an accentuation of the external forms of the civiliza- 
tions he is treating, nevertheless succeeds in fascinating by his 
great technical skill, masterly colpring, and vividness of ind^ 
vi^al expression. Artists of no mean talent have come of his 
school, like Gabriel whose pic^res are sometimes a little 
too studied; and Hans Makart (bom 1840), perhaps the great- 


1 Denkmaler der Kimst, plate 74, figs. 4-6. 
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€st colorist of our time. In some works, such as his Deadly 
Sins and Abundantia, he caters too much to the frivolous 
fashion of the day ; while, on the other hand, in the drop- 
curtain for the City Theatre at Vienna, his Catharine Cornaro, 
Cleopatra, and others, he turns his great talents in a better 
direction. Victor Muller (1829-71), who died when compara- 
tively young, successfully adopted a decided tendency toward 
effects of color, combined with a lively idealism ; while Franz 
Lenbach devoted himself to portrait-painting in a kindred 
spirit. W. Lindenschmidt has shown very great talent in 
adapting a realistic style to historical representation. 

A second nursery of German painting was formed in DiiS' 
seldorf,^ whose academy took a new impulse under Wilhelm 
Schadow,^ about 1826. While the Munich school developed a 
high ideal style in monumental themes, in which depth of 
thought, architectonic arrangement, beauty of outline, and 
severity of drawing, preponderated, the sclmol of Dusseldorf 
fomjd itself limited more especially to oihpainting, and devoted 
itself rat^r to the refinements and sentiment of art, seeking 
to emphasize these traits in a carrful and minute sti^y of 
n^re, and in a delicate perfection of coloring. If the Munich 
school cultivated a plastic character, it may be said that that of 
Dusseldorf displayed a taste akin to that of a musician. If 
this aspiration became merged in effeminacy and sentimentality 
during the political stagnation of the time, and in a middling 
provincial town, just as Munich art occasionally degenerated 
into a species of showy declamation, this fact should not be 
harshly judged, since the very enthusiastic recognition which 
the Dusseldorf pictures met with at that day is a proof of their 
significant position in the development of modern art. The 
passive and visionary tone which predominates in the most 
famous pictures of this school — for instance, in the Mourning 
Sovereigns,* by C. F. Lessing (bom 1808) ; the Lamentation 


1 DenkmSIer der Kunst, plates 72, 73. 

2 Ibid., plate 72, fig. 1. 


* Und., plate 72, fig. 3. 
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of the Jews,^ by Edward Bendemann (born i8ii); the Two 
Leonoras,^ by Karl Sohn (1805-67) ; the Sons of Edward,* by 
Theodore Hildebrandt (1804-74) ; and the Fisherman, by 
Julius Hubner (born 1806) — was a natural result of the con- 
ditions of the time; but its noble fervor, its.pei^ct devotion 
to nature, and its be^ty of a coloring full of melting and 
exquisite softness, which marked an epoch in the history of 
art, are the enduring merits of this school. At the same time 
it was the first to adopt a free and uiiconstrained rendering of 
the sii]y)le conditions of real life, calling forth a new devdpp- 
ment of genre-paipting, in which the more conspicuous artists 
are Adolph Schrodter,^ with his hearty humor (born 1805 ; 
living in Carlsruhe after 1859; there in 1875); Jacob 

Becker,® with his striking scenes from village-life ; Karl Hiib- 
ner,® with his effective treatment of subjects drawn from the 
social life of his time and from its various contrasts ; Rudolph 
Jordan ’ and Henry Ritter,® with their fresh delineations of the 
life of the North-German fishermen ; the Norwegian Tidemand 
(died 1876), with his poetic and deeply emotional scenes from the 
peasant-life of his native land; and Hasenclever® (1810-53), with 
his humorous rendering of bourgeois life and habits. |j\mong 
the younger generation, Ludwig Knaus (born 1829 at Wiesbaden) 
has proved himself, in his incomparably delicate, masterly, and 
well-executed genre-pictures, to be one of the most successful 
delineators of emotion, not only as displayed in moments of 
passionate conflict,^® but amid the joyous sunshine of happier 

^ Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 72, fig. 4. s Ibid., fig. 2. ^ Ibid., fig. 7. 

4 Ibid., fig. 6. 5 Ibid., plate 73, fig. i. ^ Ibid., fig. 2. 7 Ibid., fig. 3. 

8 Ibid., fig. 6. s Ibid., fig. 4. 

Knaus is certainly an admirable painter, — one of the few modem Germans who have 
gained and deserved a imiversal reputation ; but what he would do with a tragic incident would 
be hard to predict. No picture by which he is known — to the editor, at least — attempts any 
thing beyond so much pathos as inheres in even the joys of the peasant’s life. This artist 
b far enough from finding in that life what Edward Fr^e found there. Alongside of one of 
the Frenchman’s pictures painted in his prime the most pathetic subject Knaus ever touched 
would look like cheerfulness itself. Humor is his element, and simple-hearted mirth ; and even 
hb lovely Holy Family, lately painted for the Russian empress, and now known everywhere 
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experiencesj The admirable Benjamin Vautier, bom in French 
Switzerland in 1826, is allied to him in delicacy of conception. 
Bleibtreu and Camphausen show great artistic skill in treat- 
ing a more stirring class of incidents, especially the turmoil 
and confusion of battles. More recently Von Gebhardt has 
employed a peculiarly vigorous realism in the treatment of 
religious subjects ; as, for example, in his Last Supper, in the 
National Gallery at Berlin. 

Karl Friedrich Lessing, in his pictures of the Hussite wars' 
and the time of the Reformation, marks the transition to a freer 
conception of historical subjects, and a more characteristic and 
striking delineation of great epochs and events ; and, in our 
own day, Emanuel Leutze (who died when comparatively young, 
having lived from 1816 to 1868) has given us his bold painting 
of Washington crossing the Delaware, — an historical picture, 
which, in its vigor of expression, is worthy of a place among 
the most important of its class. 

In Berlin, painting assumed the same general style as in 
Diisseldorf, with a similar tendency toward the genre and r^ 
m^tic styks, but with less significant and radical results. 
There being no opportunity here, any more than in Diisseldorf, 
for the exercise of the art on public monumental works, it was 
limited here, as there, to easel-paintings ; with this difference, 
that, though not wanting in excellent and gifted artists, their 
work takes the form of so many isolated efforts, instead of 
being organized in the pursuit of a common distinctive aim. 
While Carl Wilhelm Kolbe (1781-1853) drew his subjects from 
the realm of romance, Wilhelm Wach (1787-1845) confined him- 
self particularly to religious historical painting ; A. von Klober 
preferred the bright regions of classic mythology ; and Carl 
Begas (1784-1855) did not limit himself to any one department, 

fay the photographic reproduction and by W. Unger’s beautiful etdiing in the Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst for September, 1877, is as purdy a transcript from German life and its domes- 
ticities as if Mary had on cap and bodice, and the angels jackets, and bits of trousers, instead 
of wings.] 

^Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 73, fig. 5. 
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but ranged with his versatile genius over many different fields 
of work. 

Besides these, Friedrich Kruger (1797-1857) is eminent as a 
portrait-painter, and a most admirable painter of horses ; and 
Eduard Magnus (1799-1872) is one of the best portrait-painters 
of modern times, in the fine conception and noble composition 
of his pictures. Among historical painters of this school, Carl 
Schorn was the first to become distinguished for his remarkable 
ability in powerful composition and striking expression (1802- 
1850). Clever and spirited, though often harshly realistic in 
his severity of treatment, Adolph Menzel (born in Breslau 
in 1815) has devoted himself to painting scenes from the life 
and times of Frederic the Great, presenting them very strongly 
and vividly, not only in his incomparable illustrations to Kug- 
ler’s history of the famous monarch, but also in such im- 
portant paintings as the Round Table and the Concert at 
Sans-Souci, the Surprise at Hochkirch, &c. Besides such rep- 
resentations, he shows an unrivalled force and vividness in 
his varied scenes from the life of the present. This remark- 
ably gifted and versatile artist should also be mentioned as 
among the most excellent masters in water-color. Julius 
Schrader (born 1817) succeeds in giving his historical repre- 
sentations the charm of a strong and brilliant coloring, and 
belongs, besides, to the most eminent portrait-painters of our 
day. Among the numerous genre-painters, Edward Meyerheim 
is particularly pleasing in his spirited and exquisitely-finished 
studies of domestic life among the lower classes. We should 
also mention E. Kretzschmer, with his fanciful and humorous 
scenes ; Carl Becker, with his picturesque and delicate works ; 
Hosemann, whose delineations of the proletariat and of small- 
beer Philistinism are full of dry humor ; and Cretius, with his 
finished and charming representations of Italian peasant-life. 
Admirable character-pictures of Southern life may be found 
in the masterly aquarelles of Ludwig Passini, with their beau- 
tifully-finished coloring. Paul Meyerheim assumes a humorous 
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vein with decided success in his fresh, original pictures ; the 
talented A. von Werner, who executed the grandly-designed 
colored frieze of the Column of Victory in Berlin, has success- 
fully cultivated a more ideal style ; while Henneberg shows 
a rich fancy in his blending of the real and the ideal in such 
pictures as the Chase after Fortune, the Wild Huntsman, &c. 
The clear-toned pictures of A. von Heyden are noteworthy 
for their fine effects of color. Julius Scholz of Dresden has 
given us two powerful historical studies in his Banquet of 
Wallenstein’s Generals and the Proclamation of 1813. 

W. Riefstahl, now in Carlsruhe, is distinguished for lifelike 
delineations of German and Italian peasant-life ; C. Steffeck is 
one of the most successful painters of horses ; and C. Graeb is 
an unrivalled master in architectural painting. Finally, the 
religious paintings of Pfannschmidt are noteworthy for their 
fervor of sentiment, and the pure beauty of their treatment of 
figures. 

In Vienna, also, painting has been turned into a similar 
channel, owing to the lack of great monumental themes. The 
most talented of the artists there have produced a great deal 
that is charming in the way of fresh and spirited genre-pictures. 
Peter Krafft early diverged into this style from the conventional' 
tendency of the last century (1780-1856), and was followed by 
F. Waldmiiller with his delightful delineations of Austrian 
peasant-life, and Joseph Dannhauser with his characteristic 
and often very striking genre-pictures. Carl Rahl — an artist 
whose too early death is much to be lamented — (1812-65) was 
one of the most gifted historical painters of this school, with 
his energetic conception, high ideal sense, and skilful develop- 
ment of color. He has proved himself a master of fresco, 
grandly composed and powerfully carried out, in his designs for 
the Armorial Museum of the Arsenal and the Todesco Palace 
at Vienna, his paintings in the vestibule of the University at 
Athens representing the History of Athenian Culture, and 
other works. The pictures of Canon, formerly of Stuttgart, 
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are remarkable for powerful effects of color and strong concep 
tion ; and in his Lodge of St John he unites with these quali- 
ties noble monumental proportions and great depth of thought. 
The Pole, Mateyko, has given us illustrations of the history of 
his fatherland, marked by great vigor of expression, though in 
a style somewhat too harshly realistic ; while the Hungarian, 
Muncaczy, has produced some effective genre-pictures which 
are thoroughly true to life. Angeli is distinguished for ad- 
mirably colored likenesses ; R. Alt, for masterly works in water- 
colors. 

Landscape-painting has also played an important part in the 
progress of Geman art. The awa^ning love of na^re has 
everywhere made this branch of art indispensable ; so that all 
grades of work in landscape are represented, from the strictly 
ideal composition to the mere : and moreover, by the 
opening of the world to commerce, the horizon of the land- 
scape-painter has been so widened as to include all the zones 
of the earth ; and his material has been enriched by an infinite 
variety of n^ forms, new impressions, and hitherto unknown 
effects. 

The reviver of modem landscape, Joseph Anton Koch (1768- 
1839), went back to ideal composition as developed by Poussin, 
and learned to combine with it a faithfulness of characteriza- 
tion, a simple truthfulness, and fervor of sentiment. This 
idealistic conception — at the foundation of which lies a poetic 
spirit, and which seeks to produce its effects by means of gran- 
deur of composition, noble movement of lines, and the har- 
monious design of the whole — has found but few interpreters 
among modern artists. Karl Rottman (1798-1850) succeeded 
in maintaining this poetic element in the grandest manner in 
his delineations of Greek and Italian landscapes, imparting an 
historical tone to his pictures by means of strong and bold out- 
lines, and characteristic effects of atmosphere and light. 

Friedrich Preller of Weimar carries out this ideal treatment 
of landscape — with equal talent and more richness and variety, 
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with great brilliancy of fancy and genuine poetic force — in his 
illustrations to The Odyssey at the Haertel House in Leip- 
sic and the Museum in Weimar. J. W. Schirmer, formerly of 
Diisseldorf, afterwards of Carlsruhe (1807-63), working in a 
similar style, is especially noted for a series of biblical designs ; 
while Wilhelm Schirmer of Berlin (1802-66), in his exquisite 
pictures of Southern scenery, added the enchantment of magi- 
cal effects of light to the simple beauty of his drawing. Carl 
Blechen of Berlin, who died when quite young (1798-1840), 
interpreted in a truly poetic spirit the sombre tone of the 
Northern landscape; yet, at the same time, he showed a 
delicate perception of the beauty of the South. 

What especially distinguishes these masters of idealistic land- 
scape from those of the seventeenth century is their greater 
accuracy of de^il, their more distinct emphasizing of that 
variety which is the characteristic charm of natural forms. 
Other masters lay greater stress upon the latter element, with- 
out, however, sacrificing the poetic tone of the whole to it. 
Among these, Carl FriecWch Lessjng, whom we have already 
come to know as an historical painter, occupies a prominent 
place, by reason of the delicacy of his ob servat ion, his depth of 
sensibility, and his remarkable truthfulness in the reproduction 
of nature. The Alpine landscapes of the two Munich artists, 
Christian Morgenstern and Heinrich Heinlein, possess con- 
siderable poetic force ; and the works of the admirable Schleich 
(died 1874), of G. Closs, and of Lier, show a fine feeling for 
natural beauty. Among the Dusseldorf school a similar posi- 
tion is occupied by Weber, with his forest-scenes, which are 
full of deep sentiment; and Oswald Achenbach, with his 
noble Italian pictures ; while the greater number of the rest, 
especially Andreas Achenbach, and the Norwegians Gude and 
Leu, have represented natural scenes with a masterly realism. 
In fact, this t endej ^cy to re alism has attracted so many able 
artists in the course of the development of modern landscape- 
painting, that space would fail us were we to attempt to 
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mention individual examples of the talent it has called forth 
Still, one artist is particularly deserving of special remem- 
brance, — Edward Hildebrandt of Berlin (1817-68), who has 
treated effects of li^t and atm osph ere with striking success, 
often showing high poetic poy^er and a glowng color. Though 
in his oil-paintings he sometimes carried his most marked and 
phenomenal effects of light too far, he has given us in his ad- 
mirable water-colors, and with unrivalled accuracy, the scenery 
of countries in every zone, from the North Cape to India, 
Japan, and China, and the islands of the South Sea.^ 

French painting,* having had its origin in the severe classi- 
cism of David, expe rien ced later than the German that impulse 
given the romantic scl^l which was destined to play so 
important a part in the development of modern art ; and if, 
eventually, this impulse did not lead up.to the same depth of 
thought as in Germany, the reason of it must be sought in the 
great contrast offered by the French character, which displays a 
tendency to a superficial view of life, and to a vigorous delinea- 
tion of actual facts. The first powerful impulse was given by 
Gericault (1791-1824), in his Wreck of the Medusa, now in the 
Louvre, — a work full of stirring power. The most eminent 
representatives of the romantic genre-school were Jean Victor 
Schnetz (born 1787), with his biblical and romantic pictures, 
and illustrations from profane history;* Carl Steuben (born 
in Mannheim in 1791), who produced a great number of large 
historical and battle pieces ; ^ and Ar y Scheff er, originally from 
Holland (1795-1863), with his elegmc scenes from the Bible 
and the poets , especially from Goethe’s “Faust,”* as well as his 

1 See Hildebrandt’s Travds around the Earth, in Steinbeck’s chromo-lithographic fac- 
similes, edited by R. Wagner. Berlin, 1870. 

* See the valuable work of J. Meyer, — GesdiichtedermodemenFrazosichen Malerd seit 
1789. Leipsic, 1866. 

* Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 75, fig. 2. 4 iMd., fig. 3. 

[* Ary Scheffer’s best picture is perhaps the Francesca da Rimini, well known from the 
fine engraving by L. Calamatta. His best illustration of Goethe, too, — for he cannot be said 
to have succeeded w^th the Faust, — is his Mignon, of which subject he made two pictures.^ 
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illustrations of the Greek struggle for liberty.^ In the de- 
velopment of all these artists, the influenge of German id^s, 
especially of German poetry, is unmistakably felt, ^his new 
tendency appeared more powerfully, in opposition to the con- 
ventional classicism, in Eugene Delaci^ux (1799-1863), who, as 
a brilliant colorist, declared w^ agaii^t that se vere study^ of 
form which was characteristic of followers of the antique. In 
his powerful picture of Dante and Virgil in the bark of 
Phlegyas (1822), and now in the Luxembourg, he boldly entered 
upon the path just broken by G^ricault, and gave wonderful 
expression to the prevailing love for the passmjiate and horrible 
(a tendency equally conspicuous in the contemporary French 
novelists, especially in Victor Hugo), in such works as the 
Massacre of Scio, the Murder of the Bishop of Li^ge (a scene 
from Walter Scott’s Quentin Durward”), the Convulsionnaires 
of Tangiers, and the Shipwreck (from Byron’s “Don Juan”).* 
In his monumental works (of which there are specimens in the 
Chamber of Deputies, the D6me of the Luxembourg, the Gal- 
lery of Apollo in the Louvre, the Hdtel de Ville at Paris, and 
the Church of St. Sulpice) the need of a severer outline is 
felt, in spite of an unusual pictorial magnificence and boldness. 
While at this time Hippolyte Flandrin (1815-64) attained to a 
good deal of independent importance in grave religious paint- 
ing, — as, for instance, in the noble, original, and beautiful 
frescos in St. Germain des Prfes, in St. Vincent de Paul, and in 
St. Sdverin, — the greater number of French painters devoted 
themselves to a vigorous realism, a fresh, often bold, delinea- 
tion of r^l life, and a daring and impr^sive representation of 
historical events. The fundamental principle, which they all 
held more or less strictly, was the development of a strong, 
warm coloring, true to the life, the technical brilliancy of 
which has begun, within the last few decades, to afFect the 
German school more and more decidedly. 

Hor^ee Vemet (1798-1863) claims the first rank here, with 

1 Denkinaler der Kiinst, fig. 4. 


* Ibid., plate 76^ fig. 7. 
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his strong delineations of African battles (such as the Taking 
of Smalah, and other important works, ^ in Versailles), his nu- 
merous larger and smaller studies of military life and of history, 
and his combats of animals with their intensity of action ; 
next follows Paul Delaroche (1797-1856), with his historical 
pictures, remarkable for psychological delicacy and spirited 
characterization, — as, for example, his Mazarin, Richelieu in 
his Barge, the Execution of Lady Jane Grey, Cromwell by the 
Coffin of Charles I.,^ Napoleon at Fontainebleau, Marie Antoi- 
nette leaving the Court, and his frescos in the hemicycle of the 
ficole des Beaux-Arts ; and, finally, Leopold Robert,® whose 
spirited delineations of Italian peasant-life rise to the rank of 
historic conceptions. As brilliant colorists, chiefly notable 
are Robert Fleury,^ who delighted in the motley life of the 
middle ages, but had also a remarkable taste for the representa- 
tion of their dark side, in his scenes from the persecutions of 
the Jews, popular insurrections, persecutions of heretics, and 
other bloody subjects ; L^on Cogniet,® who combines an effec- 
tive treatment of color with an endeavor to express the pro- 
founder emotions ; Dec^ps (1803-60), who generally paints 
Oriental scenes with striking effects of light ; ® and Couture (best 
known by his Decadence de I'Empire Romain). Among the 
innumerable genre-painters we may mention the humorous 
Francois Biard'^ and the elegant Me ^onie r,® the latter un- 
rivalled in his school. Winterhalter, who was born in Baden, 
and died in 1873, enjoyed a widespread fame as an admirable 
portrait-painter. 

The"'see^id: empire did not produce a favorable effect upon 
the development of the arts. Their latest phase is marked by 
superficial brilliancy, heightened technique, more extreme real- 
ism, combined with barrenness of thought, poverty of ideas, 
and absence of true feeling. Gerome, with his sombre deline- 
ations of the dark side of humanity (as in his Gladiators in the 

1 Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 75, fig. 6. 2 Ibid., fig. 7. « Ibid., fig. 5. 

4 IbkL, pi. 76, fig. 6. » Ibid., fig. 4. « Ibid., fig. S. T Ibid., fig. 9. • Ibid., fig. 5. 
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Arena, Scenes of Turkish Brutality, &c.), with an occasional 
touch of lasciviousness (as in the Phryne before her Judges), 
calls forth only a cold admiration by the masterly technical per- 
fection of his dainty, almost too carefully polished pictures. 
He appeals to us only in his genre-pictures, illustrating the 
most modern history. Cabanel tries in vain to conceal his 
innate frivolity beneath the mask of the antique; as in his 
Venus Anadyomene, and his Rape of a Nymph by a Faun. 
The gifted Paul Baudry exhibits a similar tendency in his ceil- 
ing-frescos in the new Oj)era House. Landelle, too, has not 
succeeded in avoiding the same dangers, though he is excellent 
in delineations of peasant-life in Southern Italy and in Egypt. 
Hubert is remarkable for his melancholy tone ; Bonnat, for 
the deep coloring of his Italian scenes ; Fromentin, for lovely 
Oriental pictures. Pils, Yvon, Armand-Dumaresq, and Protais 
have been more or less successful in their rendering of modem 
battle-pieces. Comte proves himself a clever colorist in his 
historical genre-paintings, /^ut all these, and many other 
artists, have been surpassed by two painters of peasant-life, 
who unite depth of sentiment, truth of expression, simple 
naturalness, and broad, free handling of their subject, in a 
result of rare power. These are Ijiles B reto n — who delineates 
with unsurpassed truth such scenes as country-people at work 
in the fields, girls weeding, harvesters, girls feeding turkeys, the 
return from the harvest-field, &c. ; or religious festivals, such as 
his Procession with the Crucifix and the Blessing of the Har- 
vest ; all showing a strong sense of beauty, with great naiveti 
of conception — and Francois Millet, in whom one misses this 
feeling for grace and beauty, but who makes up for the defi- 
ciency in an almost reUgious earnestness and c haste simplicity. 
Henri Regnau lt (born 1843; fell in 1871 in the defence of 
Paris) is one of the most talented colorists of modern times, 
who rapidly mounted to the topmost rounds of the ladder of 
fame by his grand Equestrian Portrait of Prim, followed by his 
Judith, Salome, and the Execution without Judgment, painted 
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in a spirit of the most terrible realism. Among portrait-paint 
ers, the admirable artist Ndie Jacquemart should not be for- 
gotten.^ 

french art appears to gain in freshness by the study of 
nature, as is evident from its landscape-painting. A few art- 
ists follow that ideal style which seeks the beauty of land- 
scape in the plastic development of outline, like Paul Flandrin, 
Hippolyte Lanoue, Louis Frangais, and, above all, Corot, with 
his^ictures enveloped in a si lvery h^. ^]he greater number 
reject all richness of outline, and turn all their powers to the 
reflection of atmospheric effects, and conditions of light, amid 
the simplest scenery, and in simple, every-day truth ; though 
masters like Daubigny, Theodore Rousseau (died 1867), and 
Jules Dupr6, have attained to a height of effect in this direc- 
tion, which, acting like a charm upon the unadorned portrayal 
of Nature in her homeliest aspects, invests it with a true 
poetic beauty. Animal-painting has also been worthily repre- 
sented by one of the greatest masters of the craft, Troyon, to 
say nothing of Brascassat and Rosa Bonheur; and, finally, 
Courbet, most successful in his landscapes, is to be reckoned 
among the pioneers of extreme realism. 

In conelusion, Gustave Dor6 must be noted as a most bril- 
liant interpreter of the poets, decidedly his best creations being 
imaginative subjects and landscape, such as his illustrations to 
Dante's Inferno and Don Quixote ; " while in figures, on the 
contrary, — as in his fairy-tales and Bible illustrations, — he 
becomes almost unbearably vapid, and devoid of style. 

Switzerland, too, boasts of a master of landscape in the 
Genevese Al. Calame, famous for his masterly skill in the 
representation of the grand Alpine scenery of his native 
mountains ; while in Bocklin of Basle we have an exceptionally 
fine ideal delineator of Southern nature, with his glorious color- 
tones and poetic apprehension ; and Stiickelberg of the same 

P How has it been possible to fozget Edouard Frhre ? But then the author has also fbrgo^ 
ton his own Ludwig Richter.] 
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city is known as a talented painter of idyllic village-scenes, 
both native and Italian. Alfred de Meuron is an admirable 
painter of Swiss landscape ; and Rudolph Roller of Zurich is 
one of the most gifted of animal-painters, especially noteworthy 
for his appreciation of the endless manifestations of animal- 
life, and the characteristic delicacy and vigorous naturalness 
with which he grasps and fixes them. 

Recently two ancient centres of great schools of painting, 
after having languished long in the slavery of a soulless man- 
nerism, and, later, of an equally deplorable pseudo-classicism, 
have again attained a new and vigorous life by devoting them- 
selves to a sincere study of Nature upon the basis of the 
modern French school. The first is Italy, where the historical 
spirit seems to have been intensified by the recent great politi- 
cal revolutions ; so that very many artists eagerly find subjects 
for their pencil in the past history of their own country. 
Among them, we should mention the talented Ussi of Florence ; 
the Venetians Zona, Molmenti, and Gianetti ; and, further, 
Puccinelli, Focosi, and the Neapolitan Morelli. They all pos- 
sess in common a vigorous sense of color more or less per- 
fectly developed. Hayez, on the other hand, is pre-eminent in 
his handling of subjects of a loftier ecclesiastical and historical 
character. 

A similar change is also apparent in Spain, where, in the 
early decades of the century, the original and talented but 
eccentric Francisco Goya (1746—1828)* exercised a controlling 
influence in art by his numerous and varied works, always 
pictorially conceived, and sometimes sharply satirical. Among 
the younger generation we should at least name Rosalez, 
Antonio Gisbert, and Edoardo Cano of Seville, in the depart- 
ment of history ; Escosura and Luis Ruiperez ; but, above all, 
Fortuny, the Spanish Meissonier in genre-painting ; and Palma- 
roli and Gonzalva, two admirable painters of architectural 
interiors. 

[1 Le Baron Roger Portales: Les Dessinateurs d’ Illustration au dix-huiti^me Si^le. avols. 
Paris, 1877. L^Art for 1876, vol. ii., contained a series of articles nn nova wifli i 
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In Belgi^ ^ modern realism has gained an almost exc lusiv e 
victory, and has exercised an immense influence even over 
German painting, ever since, in the year 1843, Louis Gallait*s 
Abdication of Charles V., and E. de Biefve’s Compromise of 
the Netherland Nobility, created such an unparalleled sensa- 
tion in Germany. In these pictures the complete power of 
realistic representation, the irresistible force of an historical 
moment gasped and fixed with a lifelike and convincing vigor of 
representation, is shown most strikingly, supported by a strength 
and fulness of characterization, by a triumphant daring, and 
brilliant certainty of coloring, which had seemed to be one of 
the lost arts since the days of the great masters of the seven 
teenth century. Modern historical painting undeniably received 
an important impulse from these pictures, which marked an 
epoch in art, although but one of the artists, Louis Gallait 
(in the Brussels Municipal Guard before the Corpses of Eg- 
mont and Horn,^ the Last Moments of Egmont, Jeanne La 
Folle over the Body of her Husband, Sclave Musicians,® better 
known as Art and Liberty), was able not only to insure his 
reputation for the future, but to fix it upon a firmer basis. Side 
by side with these masters we should mention, as representa- 
tives of the same style, Wappers (the Burgomaster Van der 
Werff, the Parting of Charles I. from his Children,^ &c.), and 
Nicaise de Keyser (Battle of Worringen,® Battle of Courtray, 
Emperor Max in Memling’s Studio, Justus Lipsius before the 
Archduke Albert, and the Giaour). Among Belgian genre- 
painters of the first rank are Leys in Antwerp, remarkable for 
his masterly studies of the popular life of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, especially of the reformers, executed with 
entire historical accuracy ; Alfred Stevens, whose elegant paint- 
ings of scenes in modern social life entitle him to a high 
position ; Willems, who excels in representations of persons in 
the costume of the seventeenth century, reproducing the stuffs 


1 Denkmaier der Kunst, plate 77. 

* Ibid., 6g. 3. 4 iiHd., fig, 1. 


2 Ibid., fig. 2. 

4 Ibid., plate 78. 
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most brilliantly ; while Fourmois, De Knyff, and Lamorinidre 
are prominent among landscape-painters, and Eugene Verboeck- 
hoven of Brussels among painters of animals. 

In Ho Uand, on the other hand, there is a marked ten dency 
toward the painting of landscape and cattle pieces, in which we 
may recognize a healthful connecting link with the old school. 
Here we may mention B. C. Koekkoek of Cleves, with his fresh 
landscapes ; De Haas, whose pictures of animals are forcibly 
painted, and striking in their truth to nature ; Roelofs, Gabriel, 
and Maeten, whose landscapes are full of delicate sentiment ; 
and Kuytenbrower, the painter of hunting-scenes. Israels is 
distinguished for genre-paintings of powerful sentiment and 
skilful effects of color. But the most eminent artist in this 
branch is Alma Tadema, with his delicately-finished works, — 
reproductions of classic life and of Oriental antiquity. 

EnglandLj too, has enjoyed a brilliant development of the art 
of painting in modern times ; though it has acquired here more 
entirely than in any other country the character of an exclusive 
and local school, yet without gaining through this fact any 
intrinsic unity. Until very recently, no heed was given here to 
great historical painting or monumental composition ; but of 
late years an effort has been made to open a more extended 
field to historical painting, especially in the extensive decora- 
tion of public buildings. George Frederick Watts has devoted 
himself to work of this class, painting among other things the 
great fresco-picture in the Benchers' Hall in Lincoln's Inn. 
Frederick Leighton should also be mentioned, whose favorite 
subjects are scenes from the ancient legends, though he also 
illustrates biblical subjects. [Th e depart^nts of genre, laj^- 
scape, portrait, and annual pai^ng, are, however, far more 
sedulously and successfully cultivated ; and, in her admirably 
developed sclmol of water-colors, England has attained to a 
quite unrivalled degree of peiiection. "^Selecting from among 
the gxesLt army of able artists the most notable instances of 


^ Denkmaler der Kunst, plate 78, 
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characteristic workers in the principal schools, we shall only 
mention Sir Charles Eastlake,* whose style is formed after the 
masterpieces of Italian and especially Venetian art ; David 
Will^* (1785-1841), the delineator of Scotch and English 
life ; C. R. Leslie, the admirable humorist ; John Everett 
Mill^, the genre and portrait painter, remarkable for the 
strength of his feeling for nature ; J. M. W. T urne r (1780-1851), 
famous for his brilliant effects of light, but whose later land- 
scapes wander off into complete formlessness, and whose style 
degenerates into fantastic impossibilities ; and the versatile 
La ndsee r, who, as a painter of anmals, has no equal among 
the artists of our day for close observation, delicate charac- 
terization, and vivacity of expression. 

The distinct predile^on for home-life, the repre sent ation of 
its own, people and its own land, is an especially noteworthy 
feature of Eng]^h ^t, since the English nation is, without 
doubt, fonder of travel than any other European people ; while 
among the French, on the contrary, who travel but seldom, 
painting selects its subjects from all quarters of the globe. 
From among the remaining English painters of distinction, we 
may mention, further, W. Mulready, with his vigorously-com- 
posed pictures of child-life ; W. P. Frith, who borrows his 
material from the poetic works of Shakspeare, Goldsmith, and 
Molifere ; Frank Stone and Cattermole, noted especially for 
their scenes from romance ; Thomas Faed, with his freshly- 
painted genre-scenes ; A. Elmore and Philip Calderon, who are 
talented painters of historical subjects, though rendering them 
rather in the tone and character of genre-pictures ; E. Nicol, 
whose strength of characterization reminds one of Dickens ; 
and John Philipps, recently deceased, a powerfully realistic 
colorist. Among the great number of landscape-painters (who 
generally do not belong to the ideal school, though often con- 
veying a pure poetic feeling by their faithfulness of delinea- 
tion, and delicacy of tone) we may specify Clarkson Stanfield, 


1 Denkmaler der Kimst, plate 78, fig. x. 


3 llud., fig. 2. 
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eminent for his masterly treatment of aerial perspective ; and 
H. MacCulloch and P. Graham, excellent in the delineation of 
Scotch landscape. There is, however, no single prominent 
interpreter of classic landscape. 

Whatever artists of high rank are found in Denmark^ show 
the influence of the German school, rather than the stamp 
of any national characteristic. Frau Elisabeth Jerichau is dis- 
tinguished for the realistic force of her strong and masculine 
figure-pieces ; Exner and Gertner are eminent for fresh genre- 
pictures, Soerensen and Melbye for excellent marines, * and 
Rump and Kjeldrup for landscape. 

Scandinavia, too, is an offshoot of the German schools ; and 
her chief masters, Tidemand, Gude, and Leu, have already 
been named in connection with these. We will add especially 
Fagerlin, with his humorously-painted village-scenes ; Jernberg, 
who also paints peasant-life ; Hockert, with his well-conQeived 
Lapland scenes ; and finally, from among the numerous land- 
scape-painters, Knuth Baade, Morton Muller, Eckersberg, and 
Nielson. 

In Russia we find no independent, original school of art, any 
more than in the last-named countries, though there are isolated 
instances of superior talent. We may mention Peroff, worthy 
of being called the Tourghenieff of painting, by virtue of his 
masterly genre-pictures of Russian national life ; Rizzoni, 
Mestschersky, and Koscheleff, who have produced fresh pic- 
tures of peasant-life as well ; while Kotzebue has distinguished 
himself by admirable battle-pieces, and Aiwasowsky by brilliant 
marines. 

Finally, North America begins to take a spontaneous part in 
this art-movement ; although here, too, there is an evident lean- 
ing toward the German schools. Viewing him in this light, 
Leutze has already been classed among the Diisseldorf artists. 
We may add the names of Winslow Homer and Wordsworth 

[> See J. B, Atkinson: An Art-Tour to the Northern Capitals of Europe. Loadmi, 
» 873 ] 
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Thompson, and, among the numerous landscape-painters, Bier- 
stadt, Whittredge, Colman, and Gifford 

We must not close this brief sketch of the art-movement of 
the day without reference to an important branch of artistic 
production, which affords a gratifying proof of the fact that the 
enj oymen t of works of art, and the participation in them, is 
gradually coming to be the universal inheritance of the whole 
body of the people. This is the extensive application of the 
reproductive arts, which are cultivated to an extent not even 
approached in any earlier period. Not only copper and steel 
engraving are practised by skilled artists ; not only has the 
long-neglected wood-engraving been revived, and set in a place 
of honor, so that we owe to this craft such works as Menzel’s 
valuable illustrations of Kugler’s History of Frederic the Great, 
Ludwig Richter’s lifelike, brilliant, and faithful representations 
of German domestic and popular life,^ the great illustrated 
Bible of Julius Schnorr, J. Fiihrich’s glorious Psalter, the mas- 
terly illustrations of A. von Werner, Vautier, and many others, 
and the exquisite silhouettes of Konewka, who died too young : 
but, besides all these, a new invention — lithography — is com 
stantly spreading in all its varied branches, particularly in the 
domain of chromo-lithographing, which in Germany has arrived at 
so masterly a development ; and, finally, the list is completed with 
the invention of the daguerrotype, photograph, and stereoscope, 
whose rich capacities for reproduction promise to lead on to yet 
more brilliant, novel, and as yet scarcely imaginable results.^ 


[1 With all respect for the author, this is not the place in which to mention an artist like 
Richter. He deserved mention, at least, among the men of whom Germany has most reason 
to be proud.] 

[3 In speaking of these reproductive arts, the author sa 3 rs nothing of what France has 
done in this direction, though she is no whit behind Germany either in the splendor or in the 
utility of what she has accomplished, — periodicals like the Gazette des Beaux-Arts and L*Art 
(art-journals with which, whether for the beauty of th«r illustrations or the excellence of their 
literary matter, no country has any thing to compare) ; undertakings like the reproduction of 
the masterpieces of engraving by the heliogravure process of Amand-Durand (where, though 
it is true the material is largdy German, yet the enterprise and die taste are French) ; with 
works like Le Moyen-Age et la Renaissance, Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionaries, L’Art Perse, and 
many others.] 
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All this indicates plainly that the circle of those who value 
art, and who are beginning anew to share in its benefits, is ever 
growing wider and wider; and, the more this growth is the 
fruit of the national life of any people, the greater is the ne- 
cessity that it should keep its own ideal pure and true. The 
danger of degenerating into what is superficial, realistic, and 
hollow, lies perilously near to our art of to-day, — to painting most 
especially, because the tendency of the time sets so strongly 
toward realism : therefore it must hold fast to its immortal 
inheritance of an ideal, must devote itself truly and intensely to 
the study of life, but at the same time must endeavor to secure 
in its works, not the dazzling exterior of life, but the imperish- 
able substance of it. That is its task, its vocation : that is the 
condition of its continuance. 

In order, however, to make the realization of this task a 
possibility, it is absolutely necessary that art should be cher- 
ished and fostered after quite another fashion than has ever 
yet been attempted by the state, by corporations, social institu- 
tions, and communities. Only in a great monumental art, — 
an art which gives expression to the ideas and convictions of 
a whole people in a glorified image, immortalizing their deeds, 
and setting before them their heroes of the intellect and of the 
sword in an imperishable form, — only therein lies that deep 
moral power which re-acts upon the national spirit with fruitful 
and ennobling results. It is the part of the German people, 
from this time forth more than ever before, to demonstrate by 
their fostering care of the ideals they possess, and, above all, 
by their encouragement of a great monumental art, that their 
elevation to political unity and power has not diminished, but 
rather heightened, their capacity for ideal creations. 



NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


In justice to the author, it must be supposed, that, in the 
review of the art of the present century, he set out to do noth- 
ing more than to give a catalogue of names with the least pos- 
sible commentary. It must also be remembered that a man 
is supposed to know best the history of his own country, and 
to be most interested in the doings of his own people. And, 
beside. Prof. Liibke, no doubt, wrote his book, in the first place, 
for the German public, and naturally enlarged upon what would 
appeal most strongly to their national self-love. It is not pos- 
sible here to fill up the gaps he has left in the account of 
art in France and England, much less to rewrite that account, 
or to substitute a new one for it. It does, however, seem in- 
excusable that (when room was found for the weary list of 
German artists and architects, the reputation of the greater 
number of whom has never passed the narrow bounds of their 
native state) a bare mention could not have been made of 
Thomas Stothard,^ of William Blake,* or even of Fuseli, inferior 
as he was to the rest of the now famous group. Coming down 
later, too, we miss many well-known names, some of whom are 
sure to be remembered, if only as actors in a stirring time for 
art, — David Cox, Old Crome, Peter DeWint, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Edward Burne-Jones, Arthur Hughes, Ford Madox 
Brown, James Whistler, W. W. Ouless, F. Sandy s, W. Q. Or- 
chardson, J. Brett, R. Wallis, A. Moore, G. D. Leslie, Fred- 
erick Walker, and J. C. Hook. To the English, French, or 


1 The Life of Thomas Stothard, by Mrs. Bray. London, 1851 

* The Life of William Blake, by the late Aleicander Gilchrist : Pictor Ignotus. V^th 
sdections from his poems and other writings. Illustrated from Blake’s own works in facsimile 
by W. J. Linton, and in photo-lithography, with a few of Blake’s original plates. 2 vols. 
London, 1863. One of the most delightful biographies of modem times. 
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American student, these omissions, with twenty more, must 
seem unaccountable. Those who desire to know something 
further as to the history of art in England, beginning with the 
days of Reynolds and Gainsborough, will find that history suc- 
cinctly and pleasantly told in two small books, written indeed 
for a temporary purpose, — to serve as guide-books for the 
retrospective exhibition of pictures in the Great Exhibition of 
1862, but which deserve a permanent place in the literature of 
the subject. These are, the Descriptive Hand-Book of the Art 
Collection in the International Exhibition of 1862, by Francis 
Turner Palgrave, London, 1862, Macmillan (the book was writ- 
ten at the request of the Commission, but, on account of its 
too plain speaking, was withdrawn, and published ‘‘ without 
authority ; Hand-Book of the Pictures in the International 
Exhibition of 1862, by Tom Taylor, London, 1862, Bradbury 
& Evans (written for the Commission, to take the place of 
Mr. Palgrave’s book : the two little volumes will be found 
useful read together) ; Richard and Samuel Redgrave, A Cen- 
tury of English Painters, 2 vols., London, 1866, — a book of 
considerable value. The North- American will look with blank 
dismay at the brief sentence with which Prof. Liibke dis- 
misses his half of the continent. Art has had so respectable 
a history in this country, that it is not allowed to a writer of 
even an elements of art history to ignore so completely what 
has been done here. Nor is it grateful on our author’s part to 
treat us so cavalierly, seeing that America is the only country 
outside of Europe where German art of our own day has had 
even a moderate hope of establishing a reputation. Not only 
have German artists found a home here, and been cordially 
adopted as citizens, and largely employed, but the art of modern 
Germany, first made seriously known to us by the exhibition 
of Diisseldorf pictures twenty years ago, has since then been 
far better known to our people than the art of England. A 
German historian of art might, then, have been reasonably 
expected to give at least the outline of our not uninteresting 
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art history. Surely the names of Copley,^ of AUston,^ of 
Stuart, of Stuart Newton, of Malbone, of Trumbull, must be 
known to him. Since that earlier date,® and since the estab- 
lishment of the National Academy of Design gave artists a 
social centre about which to gather, and a means of communi- 
cating more directly with the public, art has made all the 
progress in America that could be looked for hitherto in the 
absence of wealth, or of wealth that could profitably be with- 
drawn from the work of making the country inhabitable, and 
in the absence of public employment on any great scale. Its 
history since that date can hardly be written as yet with 
profit ; and the readers of this book would hardly thank the 
editor for a dry list of names. 


1 A Sketch of the Life and a List of Some of the Works of John Singleton Copley. By 
Augustus Thorndike Perkins Boston, 1873. 

2 Washington Allston : Outlines and Sketches. Engraved by J. and S. W. Cheney. Bos- 
ton, 1850. Allston, W. ; Lectures on Art and Poems. New York, 1850. Ses Mrs. 
Jameson’s Memoirs and Essays, London, 1846, for an account of Allston. Also Charles R. 
Leslie’s Autobiographical Recollections, &c., edited by Tom Taylor (2 vols., London, 1S60), 
will be found of much service in getting at Allston’s art from the literary side ; but Boston 
is rich in his pictures. 

* William Dunlap : History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United 
States. 2 vols. 1834. 
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THE DI CESNOLA COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES FROM THE 
ISLAND OF CYPRUS, IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

The editor of the American edition of Dr. Liibke's ^‘History 
of Art ” has been requested by the publishers to add a few 
notes on the collection of antiquities discovered by Gen. Luigi 
Palma di Cesnola in the Island of Cyprus during the years 
1869-70, and which are now permanently deposited in the 
Metropolitan Museum of the city of New York. Good ac- 
counts of the Di Cesnola antiquities are few in number, and 
not very accessible. Just as the last volume of this book 
is going to press, the work which Gen. di Cesnola has him- 
self written is announced as ready for publication ; ^ and this 
volume, amply illustrated as it is to be, will no doubt super- 
sede all other accounts. The best history of the earlier dis- 
coveries that has been written in English is the one by Mr. 
Hitchcock, which was published, with abundant and useful 
illustration, in ''Harper’s Monthly Magazine” for July, 1872. 
Herr Joannes Doell, in his valuable paper on the Di Cesnola 
collection,® read before the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
of St. Petersburg, Dec, 12, 1872, has given the most detailed 
and scientific account of the antiquities that has yet appeared. 
The greater part of these ^remains were found in the Tem- 
ple of Venus at Golgos, which Di Cesnola himself excavated, 
and which rewarded him for his expenditure of time and 

1 Cyprus : its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples. New York, i8/o. 
s Die Sammlung Cesnola beschridsen. Quarto. St. Petersburg, 187a. \^th two hun- 
dred and sixty excellent lithographic figures. 
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money by the discovery of nearly 



two hundred statues, over 
seven hundred heads (sev- 
eral of colossal size), many 
hundreds of smaller heads 
carved in limestone, be- 
longing to the Assyrian, 
Egyptian, and Greek pe- 
riods, and, finally, no less 
than thirty-four inscrip- 
tions in the Cypriote lan- 
guage, with others in 
Phoenician and Greek. 

The collection contains 
a considerable number of 
low pillars of stone, which 
some antiquarians have 
thought were altars, but 
which Doell, and, we be- 
lieve, most scholars, agree 
with Di Cesnola in be- 
lieving to be monuments 
to the dead. They all 
have brief inscriptions in 
Greek, giving the name 
of the dead, and some- 
times that of his profes- 
sion ; and they general- 
ly end with an invoca- 
tion : — 

“ Hail to Artemidorus, the good 
hunter! ” 

“ Hail to the good Olympia 1 ” 


Fig. 509. Stone Figure found at Cyprus. ^ ^ j.* 

A»ynanType. “OSt interesting IS 

one on the left hand, near 
the stairs ; Do not distress yourself, Evokianes ; since noth 
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ing is immortal.” The small cavities on the tops of these monu- 
ments were, perhaps, intended for offerings to the dead ; for 
sacrificial fire ; or, it may be, were sometimes filled with water 



Fig. 510. Statue of Hercules with Club and Lion’s Skin. Cyprus. 


to keep fresh the flowers that were placed in them. In one of 
them a stone pine-cone is set. Six of these pine-cones have been 
found in connection with as many monuments. Their purpose 





Fig. 51X. Colossal Head. Assyrian Type.’ Cyprus. (Golgos.) 


serve as covers to the cavities when not in use. The general 
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visitor will find, however, most pleasure in studying the busts 
and statues, which are, indeed, of great value, scientific and 
artistic. How many nationalities are represented ! — Egyptian, 
Assyrian (Fig. 509), Greco-Roman (Figs. 512, Si 3 )> Greek, and 
Cypriote, — men, women, children, old and young, beautiful and 
plain, all, or nearly all, with the strong impress of individual 
character, full of life, of animation ; a world of past existence 
withdrawn from the grave, and set in the full light of day in a 
land, that, when they lived, was only a dim fable of the poets. 




Fig. 5x2. Head of Statue. 
Roman Type. Cyprus. 


Fig. 5x3. Head of Statue. 
Roman T3rpe. Cyprus. 


The visitor ought especially to examine two female heads in 
red terra-cotta, — one nearly perfect, the other slightly dam- 
aged : these are pure Greek art, and interesting as being rare 
specimens of Greek plastic art of a high type before they had 
begun the use of marble. Another bust that will necessarily 
excite great curiosity is the head of the Colossus of Golgos 
(Fig. 511), of which we are enabled to give an admirable illus- 
tration. The statue to which this monstrous head belongs was 
twenty-eight feet high, and stood upon a pedestal, of which the 
front, with a bass-relief representing a man driving a herd of 
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cattle, was also preserved, and is in the gallery with the statue. 
This bass-relief has great archaeological interest, as being in the 
Assyrian style ; at once recalling, even to the unlearned, the 
Nineveh slabs. Even the artist may find something to ad- 
mire in the way in which the action of the running herd is 
given. 



Fig. 5x4. Phtenician Wine-Pitchers, with Human Figures m Colors. Oldest Style. Curium. 


The statues and statuettes are of the highest interest, and 
carry us back through all the varying phases of the history of 
Cyprus. It would be useless to attempt a full description ; for 
not only are they almost innumerable, but they are of a great 
number of types ; and there has been, as yet, only a partial 
classification. They are of all sizes too, from life-size down to 
little figures that could stand at ease on the small oval of a 
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lady's palm. The finest of the statues is one which represents 
a youth amply draped, with a wreath about a head covered with 
short curls ; a branch for sprinkling in one hand, and in the 
other a box of incense, probably. We find this statue the 
finest ; but there are others equally interesting : indeed, who 
can exhaust their interest ? The statuettes are in great variety. 
Many of them are so odd, that it is difficult not to believe them 
caricatures ; but probably we are watching, in this long series, 
the slow development of the art of sculpture in the island. 
In one of the cases, indeed, Di Cesnola has arranged in order 
statuettes of Venus from the earliest time, some of them most 



Fig. 5x5. Rude Phoenician Pottery. 


amusing; but the series culminates in several little figures of 
the purest Greek type, and the most exquisite execution. 

Mr. Hitchcock, in speaking of these statues, says that “ no 
museum possesses a single statue of a period so remote as 
many of these, and some of them are by far the oldest known 
to exist. Until this discovery, those taking precedence in age 
were Assyrian statues in the British Museum, and Egyptian 
statues dating from the eighth and fourteenth centuries B.C. 
respectively." 

Two large rooms are filled with Phoenician and Greek vases 
and lamps, with various fine specimens of the larger vessels 
used for holding wine, oil, milk, and water. The intelligent 
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visitor cannot fail to be struck with the fact, that wherever 
he finds beauty of form or ornament, — whether in vases or 
lamps, or the larger jars, — there the inscription tells him 
that he is looking on the work of Greek hands. The exam- 
ples of Phoenician pottery are in incredible number. They 
are of every grotesque shape into which a man can pinch, turn, 
or twist clay (Figs. 515, 521, 522) : but beautiful or graceful 
forms are rare ; and the ornamentation is made up of circles 
single or concentric (Figs. 516, 518), lines, zig-zags, dots, and 

animals (Fig. 517), principally 
birds, drawn without other skill 
than that which knows or feels 
how to keep a sort of symme- 
try and proportion. Two or three 
curiosities of ornamentation may 
be pointed out. On one of these 
vases, Mr. Gladstone, the English 
premier, himself an amateur of 
some proficiency in pottery and 
in ceramics generally, found what 
he takes to be the earliest repre- 
sentation of the peacock. An- 
other has a rude, but, no doubt, 
faithful enough, picture of a boat ; 
and on a third there is an odd bit 
of pictured moralizing depicted. 

A water-bird has seized a fish, 
and the fish has caught a fly; while, in its turn, the bird 
is falling a prey to the hunter. It is to be noticed, too, 
that though the Greeks moulded the same coarse clay that 
the Phoenicians used into delicate, strong, or graceful forms, 
they were always striving after finer material (Fig. 519) ; 
and in the Samian ware and other kinds, of which there are 
plenty of examples here, they produced works of the finest 
quality, both for finish, form, and decoration. The variety of 



Fig. 516. Phoenician Pottery. Primitive 
Ornamentation. 
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the Greek vases, cups, and bottles (Fig. 519), is always a variety 
in beautiful form ; while the Phoenician variety is a variety of 
whim, often purely grotesque and fantastic (Figs. 520, 523). 
The visitor must not fail to remark a case filled with vases in 
red clay, which are of the very family we have been so long 
familiar with under the name of Etruscan vases. Every shape 
here, every detail of ornament, will be recognized by any one 



Fig. 5x7. Phoeuician Vase. Early Ornamentation. 


who has made himself acquainted with such books as Moses* 
** Antique Vases,” Hamilton’s “Vases,” Englefield’s “Vases,” 
&c. Strange to find them unearthed in Cyprus, so far re- 
moved from Italy ! Which region was the native land of the 
manufacture ? 

The visitor must not fail to study attentively a case that 
contains several earthenware vessels of Phoenician make and 
of great rarity, chief among them one gourd-shaped bottle, 
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with a woman’s head for the mouth, with a queer, perking, 
old-maidish, Phoenician expression (Fig. 523). This gourd, 
and another of a more common shape, stand upon what ap- 
pears to be a kind of furnace, or heating -apparatus. In 
this case, too, are several finely-shaped Greek vases in cream- 
colored clay, and a cup — a specimen wholly unique — showing 
an experiment in covering pottery with a glaze. The artistic 
value of this specimen equals its scientific value : both in design 
and form it is very fine. The sides are wreathed with the ivy 



Fig. 518. Phoenician Pottery. Primitive Forms and Ornamentation. 


and the grape-vine. One of the cases contains a great number 
of small figures in clay and stone (Fig. 524), which seem 
obviously meant for toys. 

No portion of the ceramic antiquities in this collection 
deserves more study than the lamps, or will better reward a 
painstaking examination. They show but little variety in form ; 
though, perhaps, no two are exactly alike ; but there is great 
variety in the ornamentation. They are almost all shallow : 
there is but one that is really deep, — capable of holding a gill 
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of oil. It is noticeable that this one, and the two or three 
others that are of moderate capacity, are entirely without orna- 
ment, and clumsy in shape. Some have one, some two, handles. 
In some the wick comes directly from a hole pierced in the 



Fig. siq. Bottle in Pottery. Cunum. Fig 520. Phoenician Vase, in Red Lustrous Pottei 

Cunum 


clay : in others there is a nozzle. But the shapes are soon ex- 
hausted ; and we find ourselves interested in studying the orna- 
mentation, — wreaths of olive or myrtle (only one of vine and 
vine-bunch, but that extremely pretty) ; the eagle with the 
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thunderbolt, most spirited and sculpturesque; dolphins, one 
with a slim-fluked anchor between two dolphins ; Actaeon with 
sprouting horns, striking down a dog who flies at him. One — 
made of fine red clay, with a most admirable little bass-relief, 
quite worthy of a gem-cutter — shows a naked fawn, who stands 
by his net, in which he has just snared a dolphin, and, standing 
on tiptoe, shouts to his companions : he holds the dolphin over 



Fig. 5a I. Phceniciau Pottery. 


Fig. 522 . Phcenician Pottery. 


his shoulder. Another has a rhinoceros throwing a dog into the 
air ; another, a lion with the head of a ram under his foot, while 
he stares at the shepherds ; on another there is a locust feeding 
on the grapes ; End)anion sleeps beneath the moon ; Europa is 
carried off by the bull. There are several representations of the 
peacock, a dog, a bear, a bull, a cock, but no cat, nor any wild 
animal of the cat tribe. These lamps are so small, so fine in 
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execution, so spirited and artistic in design, that one takes 
something the same pleasure in examining them that is found 
in looking over Greek coins, or engraved gems of the best 
period. We do not know where else in the world there is so 
choice a collection. We speak now only of the Greek lamps 


Fig. 523. Phoemcian Jug. 



the series begins with ; the Phoenician lamps were clay-scoops, 
modelled from bivalve shells, perhaps ; then come the Egyp- 
tian, a little better in shape, allied to the Greek, but far less 
ornamental. 
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Probably it is in the remains of the glass manufacture of 
these remote times that the visitor to the Museum will find 
the most food for wonder. The cases surrounding one entire 



Fig. 524. Phoenician Chariot in Stone. Curium. 


room on the second floor are filled with specimens of glass, the 
greater part of it, we judge, of Phoenician make, though found 
in Greek tombs at Idalium, — the modern Dali, — and supposed 



Fig. 525. Man’s Hand in Pottery. Curium. Fig. 526. Pottery Bottle. 


to range in date from 400 B.C. to 100 B.C. The shapes are in 
great variety ; and here we think we may trace the Greek hand, 
as we do in the lamps and vases, by the greater elegance of 
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certain of the forms. In time, this whole collection will be 
classified. Meanwhile there is literally no exhausting the fancy 
shown in the forms that make up this quarry of glass. Here 
are cups, plates, bowls, shallow bottles, a single spoon, and 
a number of curious twisted sticks with a ring at one end 
and a flat knob at the other, the use of which has puzzled 
many ; but there seems little doubt they were stirrers : many 



Fig. 527. Silver Cup, Engraved and Repouss^ Work. Curium. 


of the bottles and vases have long necks, that would ren- 
der such an instrument necessary. Much of this glass has 
been oxidized by the action of time, and buried in the earth ; 
and the result is a splendid iridescence, differing greatly in 
general hue in different specimens, — the chord being now 
orange, now blue, now green, now purple, — effects not to be 
accounted for, but beyond the reach of any art. 

Here is, no doubt, the oldest glass known. The glass in 
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the Museum at Naples is much of it more beautiful in shape, 
though there are some specimens here not easy to match ; 

but the Naples glass is of 
much more recent origin. 
The bronzes of this col- 
lection are of exceeding 
value to the antiquarian, 
and will, no doubt, excite 
considerable curiosity ; but 
their artistic value is not 
so great, because time has 
dealt very hardly with 
them. There are large 
numbers of mirrors, — one 
Fig. 5*8. Gold Cup. Curium. a miiTor with a cover and 

an external incised orna- 
mentation, — many knives, handfuls of needles, spear and ar- 
row heads, and one pathetic little scythe, the great forgotten 
ancestor of the modern mower, 
that becomes more pathetic 
still when Gen. Di Cesnola 
tells us that a scythe almost 
exactly similar is in use in - 

Cyprus to-day. Either there 
is very little grass in Cyprus, 
or the laborer is content with 
a small result for his day’s la- 
bor. In order to use this in- 
strument, which is a scythe, 

, 1111 *.i Fis* 539* Gold Pendant, granulated decoration ; 

or sickle-shaned blade with a . , . 

tvxuvxv.. Central stone representing an eye. 

saw-edge, the grass must have 

been seized with one hand, and the tool drawn toward the cut- 
ter with the other. In 1874-75 Di Cesnola continued his 
researches in various parts of Cyprus, and was rewarded by 
the discovery of many objects of great interest. But the most 



Fig. 529. Gold Pendant, granulated decoration ; 
central stone representing an eye. 
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important of all were the discoveries made at the ancient city of 
Curium. This city was probably founded before the Egyptian con- 
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who had preceded him; and, at the depth of twenty feet, he 
struck a dark passage-way, which he pursued till he came to a 
low door of stone. Having broken, this through, he found him- 




Fig. 533. Gold Ear-Rings. Fig. 534. Gold Ear-Rings with Enamel Drops. 




self at the entrance of a series of rooms which proved to be 
the treasury of the temple. These chambers were filled with 
fine dirt, which had to be sifted by hand with the greatest care ; 




Fig. 535* Phoenician Gold Ear-Rings and engraved 
Pendant. 


Fig* 536. Gold Ear-Ring with 
Pendants, all in filigree. 


and the objects they contained were found heaped up in the 
centre of each room. In one room there would seem to have 
been principally gold objects ; in another, silver ; in a third, pot- 
tery ; and in a fourth, bronze. We give illustrations of many 
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of these objects, all of which, like those collected by Di Cesnola 
in his first exploration, are now the property of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Nev/ York. In their forms, and in the charac- 
ter of their ornamentation, the objects found by Di Cesnola 



Fig. 537- 

Agate Pendant, gold Gold Pendant 

mounting. 



Fig. 538. Agate from Necklace, granu- 
lated Gold mounting. 


?t Curium do not differ materially from those discovered at 
Golgos and in other parts of Cyprus. 

The importance of the Curium discovery consists in the intrin- 
sic value of the articles contained in the treasury, representing 



Fig. 540. Inscription on Armlet 


a considerable sum in gold and silver, and also in the knowledge 
we gain from it as to ancient modes of working in gold and 
silver. Studying these in connection with the objects found by 
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Dr. Schliemann at Mycenae, which are figured so admirably and 
so profusely in the work he has just published,* and with the 
remarkable Castellan! collection of Etruscan jewelry long de- 



Fig. 542. Parts of a Lady’s Silver Belt. 


posited in the Metropolita Museum, we are able to judge, with 
some approach to certain knowledge, of the skill obtained by the 



Fig. 543< Section of Gold Necklace. 


ancient workmen in the manipulation of precious metals. The 
silver cup (Fig. 527) is a good example of mixed repouss^ and 



S44* Secti(m of Gold Necklace with Stone Drops. 


1 Mycenae: A Narrative of Researches and Discoveries at Mycenae and Tiryus, by Dr. 
Henry Schliemann. V^th seven hundred cuts. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & COw 

*877. 
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engraved work, and belongs to the Assyrian type; while the 
gold cup (Fig. 528) is much older in type, at least being of 
the same character as the primitive pottery shown in Figs. 516, 
518. The silver objects in this collection are so oxidized as 



Gold Seal-Ring with Scar- Scarabasus Seal, Cartouch of Gold Finger-Ring, 

abacus Camelian engraved. Thothmes III., Silver handle. engraved Emerald. 

Fig. 545 - 


to be almost destroyed. Much of what was found was so cor- 
roded as to look more like silver ore than wrought silver. In 
some cases, silver and gold are united in the same object ; cer- 
tain bracelets, for instance, consisting of thick bands of silver, 





Fig. 546. Fig. 547- Gold Ring 

Gold Finger-Ring with Gold Ring with three with stone 

Rosette covering an stones, 

empty box. 


with gold ornaments on the ends. Fig. 539 shows one of these 
bracelets, made entirely of gold ; and in Fig. 540 is given the 
inscription which is engraved upon it. Another gold bracelet 
(Fig. 541) is ornamented with cloisonnd enamel. The exist- 
ence of cloisonne enamel in the metal work of these ancient 
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people was formerly much disputed, but is now established by 
sufficient evidence; the Egyptian collection of the New-York 
Historical Society containing a very perfect specimen of Egyp- 



Engraved Sard in a Engraved Dark Sard Engraved Sard (Boreas 

Gold Ring. in a Silver Ring. and Onthyia). 

Fig. 548. 


tian work, and the Castellani collection having specimens ot 
the art as practised by the Etruscans. Other objects in gold 
(Figs. 529, 530, 531) show a remarkable affinity with the meth- 



549* Rock-Crystal 
Vinaigrette. 


ods of working, made familiar to us by the 
Castellani collection, particularly the way of 
fixing small grains of gold to the surface in 
patterns, — a practice which, until lately, has 
defied all attempt at imitation ; and though 
Castellani has discovered the method of work- 
ing, and has even had some success in apply- 
ing it, yet still he declares his inability to 
approach the old perfection. Fig. 531 illus- 
trates the method of working out designs 
with twisted wires of gold, — a method in 
which the Etruscans accomplished the most 
beautiful results. Figs. 545, 546, 547 show 


several of the rings found at Curium, — Egyptian, Greek, and 


Roman; and Fig. 548 offers a number of engraved stones. 
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the settings of which are lost, but which show a variety of in- 
fluences, some of them being of remarkable fineness of exe- 
cution. Figs. 532-537 are ear-rings and pendants, many of 


them very pretty in their 
forms and designs, but none 
of them at all approaching 
the objects of the same 
character in the Castellan! 



Fig. 5SO. Half of a Gold Wreath. 


collection in value or as art. There is something barbaric in 
all these gold and silver objects, and in the design of the jew- 
elry (Figs. 542-544), — a fact which hardly needs insisting on 
with those who have studied the Castellan! jewelry. 
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Painter, ii. 234. 

Belotto, painter, ii. 587. 

Belus Temple, Babylon, i. 52. 

Belvedere coUecdon, Vienna, ii. 585. Gallery, 
Vienna, ii. 234, 3x8, 329, 344, 36X, 366, 370, 
373, 379, 433, 45o, 455, 48x, 487, 498, 536, 545t 
546, 548. Prague, ii. X73. Torso of the, Rome, 
L 304. 

Belzoni’s Tomb, i. 34. 

Bembo, painter, ii. 379. 

Bendemann, painter, ii. 623. 

Benevento, Arch of Titus at, i. 294, 

Beni-Hassan, Tombs of, i. 20, 27, 47. 

Berchem, painter, ii. 586. 

Bergen Church, i. 527. 

Berlin Museum, L 182, 269, 328, 330, 380; iL 87, 
X06, 1x5, 2x0, 228, 23X, 3x3, 3x8, 32X, 326, 339 
379, 4”, 429, 435, 43^, 438, 439, 440, 447, 5*8, 
539, 568, 580, 583, 584, 58s, 587* Imperial Gal- 
lery in, i. 442. Imperial Library in, L 396, 555. 
New Museum at, i. xx. 

Bernini, Lorenzo, architect and sculptor, iL 5x6. 

Builder, iL 156. Sculptor, ii. x6o. 

Bemward von Hildesheim, decorative ardst, L 

54a. 

Bemiguete, architect, sculptor, and painter, iL 
4x8, 419, 5X2- 
Bethlehem Church, i. 360. 

Beuilly, architect, iL 6ox. 
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Beverly Minster, iL 44. 

Biard, painter, ii. 631. 

Biefve, De, painter, iu 634. 

Birs-i-Nimrud, i. 52. 

Bisutun, Reliefs and Inscriptions at, L 77. 

Bitetto Cathedral, i. 502. 

Bitonto Cathedral, i. 502. 

Blake, painter, ii. 640. 

Bldser, sculptor, ii. 606. 

Blechen, painter, iL 627. 

Bleibtreu, painter, iL 623. 

Bles, De, painter, ii. 580. 

Blois, Ch&teau of, ii. 165. 

Bockmann, architect, ii. 594. 

Bocholt, copper-engraver, iL 459. 

Bohnstedt, architect, ii. 598. 

Bologna, Gbvanni da, sculptor, iL 277. 

Bologna churches, L 566; iL 55. Exchange, iL 
57. Leaning towers, i. 496 n. Loggia de' Mer- 
cand, ii. 57. Museum at, L 269. Pinakothek, 
iL 53 x- 

Bonannus, architect, L 496. 

Bonheur, Rosa, painter, ii. 632. 

Bonifazio, painter, ii. 376 m. 

Bonn Minster, L 480. 

Bonneuil, £denne de, architect, IL 48. 

Bontemps, sculptor, ii. 4x6. 

Bonts, painter, ii. 449. 

Bonvicino, painter, ii. 377. 

Book of the Dead, Egyptian, i. 48. 

Books, Japanese, i. 1x6. 

Bordone, Venetian artist, ii. 380. 

Borghese Gladiator in the Louvre, i. 305. Palaz- 
zo, Rome, ii. 290, 329, 354, 36X, 373, 374, 525, 
527, Villa, i. 23X, 323. 

Borgo, ii. 335 n. 

Borgund Church, i. 529. 

Boro Budor, Temple of, in Java, i. xxa. 
Borromini, Francesco, architect, ii. x6o. 

Bosch, painter, ii. 566. 

Bosio, sculptor, ii. 609 n, 

B(»ton Museum of Fine Arts, L 49 m., x88 »., 231 
36x n. 

Both, painter, ii. 579. 

Botta, French consul at Mosul, i. 52. 

Botticelli Sandro, painter, ii. 2x0. Frescos, ii. 210. 
Boucher, painter, ii. 564. 

Boulaq, Museum of, L 38. 

Bourges Cathedral, x. 550; ii. x8. Chdteau Mail- 
lant, ii. 23. 

Bow, cross-shaped, Buda, i. 403. 

Boydell, painter, iL 564. 

Brabant school, ii. 54X. 

Braith, painter, iL 6ao. 

Bramante, architect, iL X43, 230, 259. Builder, 
ii. 154. Founder great Roman school, ii. 148. 
Facade Cancellaria Palace, ii. 148, 149. 
Brandenburg Cathedral, L 49a Church, iL 37. 


Brascassat, i>ainter, ii. 632. 

Brauweiler Chapter House, paintings in, L 560. 
Breakfast-pictures, ii. 587. 

Bremen Council Chamber, ii. x8a. 

Brera Gallery, Milan, ii. 285, 292, 297, 326, 531. 
Breslau, ii. 178. Cathedral, ii. 36, 405. 

Brett, painter, iL 640. 

Breughel, Johann, painter, ii. 580, 587. 

Breughel, Peter, painter, ii. 566. 

Brigham, W. T., cast catalogue of ancient sculp- 
ture, i. 240 «. 

Bril, painter, ii. 577. 

Brillant, Jean, builder, ii. X67. 

British Museum, London, i. xi, 61, 93, 206, 207, 
2x7, 227, 319, 333, 334, 399. 400* 

Brittany, Monuments of, i. 4 
Bronze Age, L 9, X2. 

Bronzino, painter, ii. 314 m. 

Brooches, primitive, i. xo. 

Brouwer, painter, ii. 569. 

Brown, pamter, ii. 640. 

Bruges Academy, ii. 444. Coimcil House, ii. 25. 

Town Hall, ii. 25. 

Brugger, sculptor, ii. 609. 

Brunelleschi, architect, u. 52 n. 

Brunellesco, Filippo, architect, ii. X36 n., X37. 

Sculptor, ii. X92. Secular architecture, ii. X39, 
Brunn, H., Geschichte der Griechischen Kunstler, 
L X75 n. History of Greek artists, L 243 n, 
Brunswick Cathedral, i. 482. Paintings in, i. 560. 
Hall, ii. 37. 

Brussa, Mosque at, i. 434. 

Brussels Cathedral, ii. 24. Museum, ii. 545. 
Bruyn, painter, li. 455. 

Bryaxis, sculptor, L 227. 

Bucharest Museum, i. 406. 

Buckles, primitive, i, ii. 

Buda Casde of Ofen, i. 402. 

Buddha, Statue of, at Bamiyan, i. 107. 
Buonarroti, Michel Angelo, sculptor, iL 260. Ar- 
chitect, painter, and sculptor, ii. X54. 

Buono Bartolommeo, sculptor, ii. X97. 
Buonsignori Palazzo, Siena, 11. 57. 

Burgkmair, Hans, artist, ii. X72. Painter, iL 467. 
Burgos Cathedral, ii. 59. 

Burkel, painter, ii. 620. 

Biirklein, architect, ii. 596. 

Burne-Jones, painter, ii. 640. 

Busketus, architect, i. 495. 

Busti Agosdno, sculptor, ii. 20X. 

Buttress-system, ii. xa. 

Bystrdm, sculptor, ii. 602. 

Byzantine art, i. 388. Basilicas, L 
Byzantium. — See Constantinople. 

Caaba, Mecca, i. 4x1, 4x3, 419. 

Cabanel, painter, iL 631. 

Cabiri, L 175 n. 
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Ci d’ Oro Palace, Venice, n. 57. 

Caen churches, 1. 514. Museum, iL 326. 

Caesar, Amphitheatre of, Rome, i. 283. Triumph 
of, painting, li. 228. 

Caesars, Palace of the, Rome, i. 290. 

Cahors Cathedral, i. 5x2. 

Cairo mosques, i. 4x5, 43 a* 

Calame, Al., painter, ii. 632. 

Calamis, sculptor, i. xSq. 

Calcagni, sculptor, ii. 275. 

Calderon, painter, ii. 636. 

Calergi, Palazzo Vendramin, ii. X42. 

Caliaro, painter, ii. 382. 

Caliphs, Mausoleums of the, Cairo, i. 422. 
Callicrates, architect, i. X54. 

Callimachus, architect and sculptor, i. 144, 2x3. 
Callon, sculptor, i. 185. 

Callot, painter, ii. 573. 

Cambiaso, painter, ii. 353. 

Cameo, i. 243. 

Campagnola, painter, ii. 376. 

Campana, pamter, ii. 512. 

Campana collection in the Louvre, i. 26X. 
Campanile, Sculptures on, Florence, ii. 97 n. 
Camphausen, painter, ii. 623. 

Campidoglio, Piazza, Rome, i. 31X. 

Campo Santo Church, Pisa, ii. 54. 

Canachus, sculptor, i. X84. 

Canal, painter, ii. 587. 

Candelabra, Antique, i. 330. 

Candelabri, Galleria de’, in the Vatican, i. 330. 
Canephorae, i. 2x3. 

Cano, architect, painter, sculptor, ii. 535, 633. 

“ Canon *’ of Polycletus, i. 2x4. 

Canon, painter, ii. 625. 

Canova, sculptor, iL 601, 609. 

Canterbury Cathedral, i. 518. Sculptures in, ii. 
78. ^ 

Capella Palatina, Palermo, Paintings in, i. 567. 
Capella Sixtina, ii. 210. 

Capelle, Van der, painter, ii. 586. 

Capital, Assyrian, i. 55, 57. Atdc, i. X43, X44. At- 
dc-Ionic, i. 159. Corinthian, i. X44. Doric, L 
147. Egyptian, i. 35. Egyptian lotus, i. 33. 
Indian, i. 99, X02. Ionic, i. X40, 142. Perrian, 
L 71. Roman, i. 278, 292. Romanesque, i. 453, 
468. 

Capitals, Byzantine, L 362, 366. Greek, L 123, 
133 - 

Capitol at Rome, i. 253. 

Capitoline Museum, Rome, L 2x3, 231, 236, 265, 

309. 311. 317. 

Caracalla, Baths of, Rome, i. 297, 298, 323. Thea- 
tre of, Rome, i 206. 

Caracd, Annibale, ii. 525, 576. 

Caracd, Ludovico, painter, iL 524. 

Caraffa, Cardinal Oliver, Statue oi iL 203. 
Caravaggb, painter, iL 353. 


Career Mamerdnus, at Rome, i. 264. 

Carignano, sculptor, ii. 5x7. 

Carlsburg Cathedral, i. 488. 

Carlsruhe, Art Hall at, ii. 242. Museum at, iL 
505. 

Camac, Monument of, i, 4 n. 

Carotto, painter, li. 30X. 

Carpaccio, Vittore, painter, ii. 239. 

Qarrey, French artist, i. 205. 

Carstens, painter, ii. 6xx. 

Caxyaddae, i. X59. From the Erectheium at 
Athens, L 2x2. 

Casal Crendi, i. 79 n. 

Cashmere, Temples of, L xxx. 

Cassel, Gallery, iL 556, 585. Library, u. 86. 
Castagno, Andrea del, painter, ii. 205. 

Castelaccio, Etruscan tombs at, L 263. 

Castellani collection in New York, L xo m, 269 n, 
Roman jeweller, works of art in his possession, 
L 236. 

Casdes, Greek, i. 124, 130. 

Castor and Pollux, Colossi of, Rome, i. 306. Tem- 
ple of, at Agrigentum, i. 148. At Rome, i. 288. 
Catacomb paintings, i. 38X. 

Catacombs, Early Christian, i. 340. At Naples, 

i. 342. Roman, i. 339. 

Cathedral, Genoa, ii. 257. Prato, ii. 208. Spoleto, 

ii. 209. Spello, ii. 246, Siena, Library of, ii. 247. 
Catherwood, F., i. 5 «. 

Cattermole, painter, ii. 636. 

Caulitz, painter, iL 587. 

Cavaglia, Excavadons of, L 24 
Cecilia Metella, Tomb of, L 283. 

Cefalu Cathedral, L 50X. 

Cellini, decorator, ii. 270. 

Censers, Antique, i. 330. 

Centaurs, relief from the Parthenon, i. 207. 

Central America, Monuments of, L 6. 
Cephisodotus, sculptor, i. 220. 

Cephissus, Statue of the river-god, i. 207. 

Cerceau, Jacques Androuet du, engraver, iL xdy. 
Cere, Etruscan tombs at, L 263. 

Cerquozzi, painter, ii. 533. 

Certosa in Pavia, facade, ii. 200. 

Cesnola, Di, collection. New York, iL 644. 

Cesdus, Pyramid of, Rome, i. 286. 

Ceylon, Temples in, i. xoo. 

Chagga, Basilica at, i. 357. 

Chaitjas, Indian, L X02, xxa. 

Chalgrin, architect, iL 599. 

Champaigne, painter, ii. 562. 

Chardin, painter, iL 574. 

Chares, statuary, i. 232. 

Charlemagne, Chapel of, Aix, L 370. Crown of^ 
Vienna, i. 403. Dalmadca of, St. Peteris, Rome, 
i- 402. Triumphal arch of Nieder-Ingdheim 
from St. Peter’s, Rome, L 372. 

Charmides, sculptor, L X92. 
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Chartres, Cathedral, i. 550; iL x8. Sculptures, U. 

68 . 

Chiteaux, il 164. 

Qiaudet, sculptor, il 603. 

Chefren, Egyptian King, Statues of, i. 38. 

Chefien. — See Shafira. 

Chehil Minar, I 71 n. 

Chemnitz Church, il 35. 

Cheops, Pyramid of, I 33. 

Cherubim, Form of, i. 83 ». 

Chimaera, Etruscan, I 265. 

Chiusi, Etruscan paintings at, i. 268. 

Choragic Monuments, i. 162. 

Christ, Early Christian representations of, I 383, 

385- 

Christian Museum in the Lateran, i. 373. 
Christlicher Kimstblatt, i. 356. 

Christopher, sculptor, ii. 397. 

Chufu. — See Cheops. 

Chur, Cathedral of, in Switzerland, ii. 391. 
Cicdone, Andrea, sculptor, ii. 202. 

Cimabue, Giovanni, painter, i. 569. 

Cione, Andrea di, sculptor, ii. 98. 

Circus Maxunus, Rome, i. 283. 

Cistm, Etruscan, i. 269 n. 

Clasps, Primitive, i. ii. 

Clay, Etruscan works in baked, i. 264. 

Cleanthes, painter, i. 246. 

Clramenes, sculptor, i. 303. 

Clere-story, i. 344. 

Clermont, Cathedral, ii. 3x. Churches, I 5x0. 
Cloaca Maxima, Rome, i. 364, 375. 

Ooss, painter, ii. 627. 

Qouet, painter, ii. 5x1. 

Quny, Abbey Church of, i. 511. Hotel de. Works 
of art in, Paris, i. 380. Museum, Paris, 1 405 n. 
Coello, painter, il 5x3, 540. 

Cocur, Jacques, House of, at Bourges, ii. 23. 
Cogniet, painter, ii. 630. 

Colbeig Churches, ii. 37. 

Colin, sculptor, ii. 4x3. 

Colleoni, Bartolommeo, Statue of, ii. 195. 

Colman, painter, ii. 638. 

Cologne, Cathedral, ii. 28. Sculptures, ii. 73. 
Paintings, ii. 92. Churches, i. 477. Town Hall, 
ii. X78. School of painting, ii. 91. Shrine of 
the Magi in, I 553. 

Cologne, John of, architect, u. 60. 

Coloima, Palazzo, Rome, i. 397. Gallery, H. s8x. 
Colonnade, Greek, i. X33. Primitive, i. 27. 

Colors in Doric Temples, i. X38. 

Colors of the Seven Planets, i. 6x. 

Colosseum, Rome, i. 390; ii. X47. 

Colossus of Rhodes, i. 233. 

Odotes, sculptor, i. aox. 

Column, Attic, i. X43. Attiolonic, i. X59. Doric, 
i. X33 w., X35. Egyptian, I 87. Hebrew, I 84. 
Ionic, I X39. Persian, i 7X, 74. 


Columns, Greek, i, X33. Andent Indian, L 99. 

Indian, I X04. Romanesque, i. 453. 

Comburg Church, Corona in, i. 545. 

Como Cathedral, ii. 56. 

Conques, Abbey Church at. Sculptures in, I 550. 
Conservate, Palazzo del, Rome, i. 3x6. 
Conservatore, Palazzo del, Rome, i. 3x4. 
Constance, Cathedral at, I 474. 

Constantia, Monuments of, Rome, i. 299, 350, 379, 
386. 

Constantine, Arch of, Rome, i. 394, 298, 399, 3x3, 
3x6. Hall of, ii. 336. 

Constantinople, Churches in, i. 397 » ., 360, 363, 368, 
392, 395» 401* Mosques, i. 434, 435. 

Contucd, Andrea, sculptor, ii. 356. 

Copenhagen, Museum of, i. xx. 

Corcoran Gallery, Washington, ii. 609 n. 

Cordova, Mosque at, i. 434. 

Corinth, Shrine of Pallas at, i. 150. 

Corinthian order, i. 144, 162. Roman, I 378. 
Style, il 147. 

Cornelius, painter, ii. 6x3, 6x6. 

Cometo, Etruscan Tombs at, i. 263. 

Correggio, painter, ii. 354. 

Coiybantes, i. 175 ». 

Cosmati, The, decorative artists, i. 494, 503. 

Cossa, City*walls of, i. 364. 

Costa, Lorenzo, of Ferrara, ii. 350. 

Coud, Robert de, architect, il x8. 

Courbet, pamter, ii. 633. 

Couture, painter, ii. 630. 

** Cow " of Myron, i. 190 n. 

Cox, painter, ii. 640. 

Cranach, painter, ii. 507. 

Craters, Greek, i. 326. 

Credi, Lorenzo di, panel-painter, il 330. 

Cresilas, sculptor, i. 2x3. 

Cretius, painter, ii. 634. 

Critius, sculptor, i. X84. 

Crivelli, Carlo, artist, ii. 339. 

Cromlech, I 4 n. 

Cross, Church of the, at Gmiind, Sculptures in, 
ii. 73* 

Crypt, i. 448. 

Cucumella, The, at Vuld, i. 36a. 

Curetes, i. 175 

Cuthbert Book, Illuminations of the, in the Britidi 
Museum, i. 399. 

Cuyp, painter, ii. 587. 

Cyclopean stone-work, i. 6. 

Csrpnis, Art-remains in, i. z8x n. 

Cyprus Monuments, i. i8x. 

C3rpselus, Chest of, i. X77. 

Cy^, Portrait of, at Pasargada, I 69. Tomb 

I 68. 

Dactyli, i. X75 n. 

Daedalus, I X76 
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Dagobas, Indian, i. zoo m. 

Dagobert, Throne of, in the Louvre, L 406. 
Dagop, Indian, i. zoo. In Java, i. zza. 
Daguerrotype, i. 5 / u. 638. 

Damascus, i. 4Z9. 

Dannecker, sculptor, ii. 603. 

Dannhauser, painter, ii. 635. 

Danzig, Artushof in, ii. 39. Churches, ii. 37. 
Council House, ii. zSa. 

Daremberg, C., and E. Saglio, Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman antiquities, i. Z76 n. 

Darius, Tomb of, at Naksh-i-Rustum, i. 73 n. 
Darmstadt Museum, i. 333. 

Daubigny, painter, ii. 63s. 

David, painter, ii. 6za, 638. 

Davis, painter, ii. 444. 

Decameron of Boccaccio, iL zo8. 

Decamps, painter, ii. 630. 

Decorated vessels, i. zo. 

Defregger, painter, ii. 620. 

Deger, painter, ii. 6z6. 

Deir-Abn-Faneh, Basilica at, i. 350. 

Delaroche, painter, ii. 630. 

Delft Council House, ii. 553. 

Delhi Mausoleum, i. 438. 

Delphi, Shrine of ApoUo at, i. Z49. 

Demeter, Temple of, at Eleusis, i. z6z. At Faes* 
turn, I Z65. 

Demeter and Cora, Relief of, from Eleusis, i. 3oz. 
Demetrius, sculptor, i. 213. 

Demmin, A., Encyclopedic des Beaux- Arts Plas- 
tiques, i. 355 «., 404 n, 

Demmler, arclutect, ii. 594. 

Demosthenes, Statue of, in the Vatican, i. 23Z. 
Denner, painter, ii. 563. 

Dentil, i. Z4a. 

Derri, Temples of, i. 34. 

Descent of the Holy Spirit, Mosaic representing 
the, in St. Sophia, Constantinople, i. 393. 

Deuz, Casket at, i. 552. 

Diadumenos of Polycletus, in the F amese Palace, 
i. 2Z4. 

Diana, Statue of, in the Louvre, i. 305. At Na- 
ples, i. Z89. Temple of, at Ephesus, i. zsz. 
At Magnesia, i. z66. 

Dichter, sculptor, ii. 403. 

Dietrich, painter, iL 562. 

Dijon sculptures, iL 74, 75. Museum, ii. 4Z5. 
Diocletian, Baths of, Rome, L 397, 398. Palace 
of, at Salona, i. 398. 

Diogenes, Caryatides of, Rome, i 385, 304. Lan- 
tern of, i. 163. 

Dioscorides, gem-cutter, i. 318. 

Diotisalvi, architect, i. 496. 

Dipaenus, sculptor, i. 178. 

Dipteral temple, Greek, i. 132. 

Diptych, i. 380. In Impoial Library, Berlin, 
L 396. 


Disk-thrower of Naucydes, in the Vatican, L zgo* 
2Z7. 

Djebel-Riha, Houses at, i. 358. 

Dobberan Church, ii. 36. 

Dogan-lu, Tombs at, L 90. 

Doges’ Palace, Venice, i. 236; ii. 57, zoz, Z43, 368, 
382. 

Dold, painter, ii. 53Z. 

Dolmen, i. 4 n, 

Domenichino, painter, ii. 537. 

Dominican Church at Cagli, Fresco-paintings in, 
ii. 348. Order, iL 3Z5. 

Donatello, sctilptor, ii. Z90. 

Doni Paolo, fresco, iL 304. 

Donndorf, sculptor, ii. 608. 

Donner, sculptor, ii. 520. 

Dord, painter, ii. 632. 

Doria, painter, ii. 313. 

Doria Gallery, Rome, ii. 577. 

Doric columns, ii. 15X. Order, Roman, i. 278. 
Style, i. 146; ii. X47. Style of architecture, 
i. 135 - 

Dossi, painter, ii. 353. 

Dow, painter, ii. 555, 57Z. 

Drake, sctilptor, ii. 606. 

Dresden Castle, ii. Z75. Museum, iL 366, 480. 
Sculptures in, i. 309. Gallery, iL 333, 356, 359, 
364* 367» 37* » 374, 384, 434, 494, 49®, 5«5» 53*, 
546, 553, 573, 579, 58z, 583, 585, 586. 
Drinking-horns, Greek, i. 327. 

Drontheim Cathedral, i. 527; iL 48. 

Druids, i. 3 n. 

Dschumna Mosque at Agra, i. 438. 

Duban, architect, ii. 600. 

Due, architect, ii. 600. 

Ducal Palace, ii. 352. 

Duccio di Buonins^na, painter, L 570. 

Ducq, Le, painter, ii. 569. 

Dughet, painter, ii. 577. 

Dujardin, painter, ii. 586. 

Dupr^, sculptor, ii. 6x0. Painter, ii. 633. 
Duquesnoy, sculptor, ii. 5x7. 

Diirer, painter, ii. 405, 47X 475 n. 

Duret, sculptor, ii. 609. 

Dushtagamani, King, Buildings of, in Ceylon, 
i. zoo. 

Dusseldorf Academy, ii. 633. 

Dyck, Van, painter, ii. 548. 

Dying Gladiator, Statue of, in Cai»toline Museum, 
L 236. 

Eastlake, painter, ii. 636. 

Ecbatana, Median Palace at, i. 67, 68. Walls of^ 
L 6x. 

Eckerdxrg, painter, ii. 637. 

Eckhout, Van den, i^inter, ii. s6z. 

Elcphantus, pamter, i. 246. 

Edfu, Temple at, i. 36. 
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Egbert, Bishop, of Trives, decorative artist, i. 
554* 

]Eger, Gtadd of, i. 464. 

£gle, architect, ii. 598. 

Birene, Statue of, by Cephisodotus, i. aax. 
Eisenlohr, ardiitect, ii. 598. 

£1 Aksa Mosque, Jerusalem, i. 419. 

Elbarah, Basilica at, L 358. 

£l Deir, at Petra, L 30a. 

Elephanta, Cave-Temple at, L 103. 

Elephantine, Temple on Isle, i. 34 n. 

Eleusis, Rdief of Demeter and Cora from, L 202. 

Temple of Demeter at, i. x6x, 162. 

Elgin and Fhigalian marbles, i. 206, 2x7 n. 
Eliodoro, Stanza dell, iL 333. 

Elizabethan style, ii. 172. 

£1 Kasr Palace, i. 52. 

EUora, Cave-Temples at, i. X03. 

Ellwanger Church, i. 484. 

Elmore, painter, ii. 636. 

£1 Moyed, Mosque, at Cairo, i. 422. 

Eltham Castle, ii. 47. 

Ely Cathedral, ii. 44. 

Elzheimer, painter, ii. 555, 561. 

£maux cloisonnes, i. 55X. Champ-leves, i. :;5z. 
Embalming, i. 19. 

Emden Council House, ii. 182. 

Encaustic painting, i. 246. 

Ende, ardiitect, u. 594. 

Englbrechtsen, painter, ii. 450. 

Entads, i. 133 n. 

Ephesus, Temple of Artemis at, i. x5x. 

Epistyle, L 133. 

Erectheium Temple at Athens, i. 157, x6o, 2x2. 
Erfurt Cathedral, Bronze figure in, i. 544. 

Erlach, Fisher von, builder, Vienna, ii. 183. 

Eros, Statue of, by Praxiteles, in Vatican, i. 
224. 

Erwin von Steinbach, architect, ii. 30. 

Escurial cloister, ii. X70. 

Esneh, Ruins at, i. 36. 

Essen Cathedral, Candlestick in, i. 545. Enamel- 
work in, i. 552. 

Esslingen churches, ii. 33. 

Etruscan painting, i. 3x9. 

Etsduniazin, Qoister-Church of, i. 44X. 

Eugene, Prince, Palace of, ii. X83. 

Eumarus, painter, L 246. 

Eupompus, painter, i. 250. 

Euripides, Statue of, in the Vatican, I 23X. 
Eurythmia, i. 325. 

Everdingen, ii. 584. 

Exeter Cathedral, ii. 44, 47. 

Exner, painter, ii. 637. 

Extemstein, Colossal relief of the, m Westphalia, 
i, 546. 

Eyck, Van, painter, ii. 75. 

Eycks, Van, painter, ii. 57s 


Fabius IHctor, painter, 1. 3x9. 

Fabriano, Gentile da, painter, iL 1x5. 

Facade, Certosa, at Pavia, ii. X43. Mediaeval, 
ii. 135. Town Hall, Posen, ii. 178. 

Facades, Etruscan, 1. 261, 263. Lydan, i. 90, 93. 
Persian, i. 73 n, Phrygian, i. 89. 

Faed, painter, ii. 636. 

Fagerlin, painter, ii. 637. 

Falconetto, Giovanni Maria, ii. X53. 

Famese Bull, The, in the Museum at Naples, L 235, 
297. Palace, in Rome, i. 2x4. Palazzo, ii. 150. 

Famesina Villa, Rome, ii. 299. 

Faumdau, Basilica in, i, 474. 

Faustina, Temple of, Rome, i. 3x5. 

Felix IV., Pope, Mosaic representing, in San Da- 
miano, Rome, i. 387. 

Fergusson's Rude Stone Monuments, i. 3 n, 

Feroher, Persian guardian spirit, i. 75. 

Ferrand Cathedral, ii. 21. 

Ferrara Castle, ii. 57. Cathedral, ii. 271. 

Ferrari, painter, u. 294. 

Ferstel, architect, ii. 597. 

Feuerbach, painter, ii. 6x8. 

Ficotoni casket in Kircher Museum, Rome, 
i. 270 «. 

Fides Church, Schletstadt, i. 485. 

Filarete, Antonio, brick ornamentation, iL X44. 

Filigree-work, i. 402. 

Fire-altars, Persian, i. 67. 

Fischer, sculptor, ii. 606. 

Flamboyant style, ii. 23. 

Flandrin, painter, ii. 629, 632. 

Flavian Amphitheatre. — See Colosseum. 

Flavius Felix, Tablet of, in Imperial Library, 
Paris, i. 396. 

Flaxman, sculptor, ii. 602. 

Fleury, painter, ii. 630. 

Fliessem, Ruins at, i. 300. 

Flora, Statue of, Naples, i. 297. 

Florence, Academy at, ii. 263, 282. Firings in 
the, i. 569. Church of the Badia at, ii. 2x3. 
Baptistery at. Mosaics in the, i. 568. Sculptures 
in the, ii. 97. Bargello Chapel at. Paintings in 
the, ii. X03. Cathedralat,u. 52,x9X,43o. Chapel 
of Riccardi Palace at, ii. 2x5. Churches of, i. 
498, 564, 569; ii. 99. Etruscan Museum in, L 
261 n. Palaces of, ii. 56. Uffizi Gallery in, ii. 
2x0. — See Campinelli; also Pitti and Uffizi 
Galleries. 

Florentine Academy, ii. 2x8, 2x9. Painting in, ii. 
XX5. Baptistery, ii. x86. Sdiool, iL 282 n. 
Style of architecture, ii. X4X. 

Floris, painter, ii. 448. 

Focosi, painter, ii. 633. 

Fogelberg, sculptor, ii. 602. 

Foix, Gaston de. Monument tO{ iL 90Z. 

Foie Church, L 526. 

FoUe-, La, painter, ii. 634. 
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Fontaine, architect, u. 599. 

Fontainebleau school, ii. 4x7. 

Foppa, Vincenzo, painter, ii. 330. 

Fora Church, i. 523. 

Forh, Melozzo da, artist, ii. 329. 

Forster, architect, ii. 597. 

Fortuna Virilis, Temple of, at Rome, L 383. 
Fortuny, painter, ii. 633. 

Foscari Palace, Venice, ii. 57. 

Fossano, Ambrogio, architect, iL 230. 

Fouquet, painter, ii. 511. 

Fourmois, painter, ii. 635. 

Fra Giocondo, artist and architect, ii. 146, 162. 
Francesca, Piero della, eminent artist, ii. 220. 
Francia, Francesco, painter, ii. 349. 

Franciabigio, painter, ii. 322. 

Francois I., House of, 11. 165. 

Frederick II., Sarcophagus of, Palermo, i. 502. 
Freiberg Cathedral, i. 564; ii. 397, 519. Sculpture 
in church at, i. 548. 

Freiberg on the Unstrut, Citadel of, i. 464. 
Freiburg Cathedral, ii. 30. Sculptures, ii. 71. 
Freising Cathedral, 1. 484. 

Fr^re, painter, u. 633 n. 

Fneze, Attic, i. X43. Done, i. X37. Ionic, i. 141. 
Friezes, Etruscan, i. 261. 

Frith, painter, 11. 636. 

Frontispiece di Nero, Rome, i. 397. 

Frothingham, £., translation of Lessing’s laocobn, 
1. 234 ti . 

Fruman, E. A., histoncal and architectural 
sketches, i. 351 n. 

Fuhnek, painter, ii. 614, 615. 

Funfkirchen Cathedral, i. 474. 

Fuseli, painter, ii. 640. 

Fyt, painter, ii. 587. 

Gabriel, painter, ii. 635. 

Gaddi Taddeo, painter, ii. xo6. 

Gadier Pierre, French architect, li. X65. 
Gainsborough, painter, ii. 564, 580. 

Galla Placidia, Church of, Ravenna, i. 353. 
Gallait, painter, ii. 634. 

Gargoyles, ii. 14. 

Gansenda Leaning Tower, Bologna, i. 496 «. 
Gamier, architect, ii. 600. 

Garofalo, painter, ii. 354. 

Gartner, architect, ii. 595. 

Gassaert, painter, ii. 446. 

Gasser, sculptor, ii. 608. 

Gates, Assyrian, i. 58 n. Etruscan, i. 364. 
Gattamelata, Francesco, Statue of, ii. xgi. 

Gau, architect, ii. 599. 

Gebhardt, painter, ii. 623. 

Gebweiler Church, i, 486. 

Gegenbauer, painter, ii. 6x5. 

Gelathi Church, i. 441. 

Gd/^e, painter, ii. 578. 


Gdnhausen Church, L 480. 

Gems, Etruscan, i. 367. Roman, L 318. 

Genelli, painter, ii. 619. 

Generalife Villa, Granada, i. 432. 

Geneva Cathedral, ii. 2z. 

Genoa, Frieze from Mausoleum at Halicanassus, 
carried to, i. 337. 

Genoese University, ii. 160. 

Gent, Justus van, painter, ii. 437. 

G^ricault, painter, ii. 628. 

Gemrode, Church at, i. 471. 

G^rome, painter, ii. 630. 

Gerona Cathedral, ii. 62. 

Gertner, painter, ii. 637. 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo, great Fbrentine sculptor, IL 
186, 253. 

Ghirlandajo, Domenico, painter, ii. 2x7. 
Ghurlandajo, Ridolfo, painter, ii. 333. 

Gianetd, pamter, ii. 633. 

Gibson, sculptor, ii. 6x0. 

Gierlach, architect, ii. 48. 

Gifford, painter, ii. 638. 

Giganteia in Malta, i. 79. 

Giordano, painter, ii. 533. 

Giorgione, painter, ii. 364. 

Giotto, architect and painter, ii. 53, X03. Sculptor# 
ii. 97. Panel-paintings by, ii. Z05 n, 

Giralda, Moorish mosque, Seville, i. 427 
Girsheh, Temples of, i. 34. 

Gisbert, painter, ii. 633. 

Gizeh, Pyramids of, i. 23. 

Glass, paintings on, ii. 83. 

Glassware, Roman, i. 318. 

Gloucester Cathedral, i. 5x8. Sculptures in, iL 75. 
Glycon, sculptor, i. 304. 

Gmiind, Peter of, architect, ii. 30. Heinrich, ar- 
chitect, ii. 54. 

Gmund churches, ii. 33. Sculptures, ii. 73. 
Gnauth, architect, ii. 598. 

Gnesen Cathedral, i. 544. 

Godeli, architect, ii. 54. 

Goes, Hugo van der, painter, ii. 437. 

** Golden House " of Nero, Rome, i. 388. 
Goldsmith style, ii. z68. 

Goldsmiths’ Arch, Rome, i, 396. 

Gondi Palace, ii. x4x. 

Gonzaga, Cameo, in St. Petersburg, i. 343. 
Gonzalva, painter, ii. 633. 

Good Shepherd, Statuettes of the, in the Lateran, 
L 373. Pictures of, i. 375, 38X. 

Goodyear, W. H., on the Leaning Tower of Fisa, 
i. 496 n. 

Gorkum, Church at. Paintings in, ii. 8a. 

Gdrlitz churches, ii. 33. 

Goslar, Citadel of, i. 464. 

Gothem, Church of, i. 536. 

Gothic Council House, ii. x8o. Spire, ii. 40a 
Style, ii. X3S, 162, 169, X7a, X78, 390, 404, 406, 407. 
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Gothland churches, L 535. 

Gottesau Castle, ii. 175. 

Goigon, Jean, sculptor, iL 4x7. 

Gourdon, Treasure of, in Um Louvre, i. 405. 

Goya, painter, ii. 633. 

G<q^, Van, painter, L 583. 

Gonso, Ruins in Island of, L 79 
Gozzoli, Benorzo, fresco-painter, ii. 3x4. 

Gozzoli, painter, ii. 576. 

Grach, ii. 625. 

Graff, paunter, iL 562. 

Graham, painter, ii. 637. 

Granada mosques, i. 428. 

Granson, Church of, L 5x3. 

Gratz, Jc^iann of, architect, iL 54. 

Gratz, Villa at, ii. 178. 

Gregoriano, Museo, in the Vatican, L 332. 

Gregory of Nazianzen, MS. of, Paiis, L 400. 
Greuze, painter, ii. 574. 

Grimaldi, painter, ii. 576. 

Grimani Palace at Venice, ii. 153. 

Grdningen Church, RelieCs in, L 547. 

Grotto, i. 2. 

Guardi, Bartolommeo, artist, ii. 230. 

Guarrazar, Treasures of, in the Quny Museum, 

i. 40s 

Gude, painter, iL 637, 637. 

Guerdno, painter, ii. 530. 

Guido da Siena, painter, i. 569. 

Gurk, Cathedral in, i. 474. 

Giistrow, Castle at, ii. X75. 

Guttae, i. X36, 137. 

Gwilt, J., Cyclopaedia of Arc h itec tur e, L 127 n, 

Haarlem Council House, ii. 553. 

Haarlem, Von, painter, iL 449. 

Haas, De, i«inter, iL 635. 

Bbulrian, Buildings of, at Athens, L 395. 

Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, i. 295. 

Hagby, Church at, i. 523. 

Hagen, sculptor, ii. 606. 

Hagen, Von, paunter, iL 620. 

Hagenau, Basilica in, i. 474. 

Haigue Gallery, ii. 553. Museum, ii. 573, 583. 
Hahn, Ph.D. F., Works of aul in his possession, 
Hanover, i. 380. 

Hadmel, sculptor, ii. 607, 

Halberstadt, Cathedral of, iL 3X. Church, Reliefit 
in, i. 547. 

HaJicamassus, Mausoleum at, L x66, aaa, 337. 
Halle, Churches at, ii. 35. 

Hals, painter, ii. 553. 

Haunadan, L 67, 68. 

Hiimel Castle on the Weser, iL x8o. Rat-catdier's 
House, iL x8a. 

Haunilton’s Andqiut^s ^krusques, &c., L 354 ». 
Hanover, Town Hall at, iL 38 Woi^ of art at, 
i. 380. 


Handicraft, Greek, i. 334. Etruscan, L 334. 
Hamsen, auchitect, iL 596. 

Haurmodius and Aristogeiton, StaUue of, Naples, 
i. X85. 

Harpaigus, Tomb of, i. 93. 

Harpy Monument from Xanthus, i. xSa, x88 n, 
Haurz Mountauns, Church in the, i. 47X. 

Hase, aurchitect, ii. 596. - 
Haisenauer, auchitect, ii. 597. 

Haisenclever, paunter, iL 633. 

Hiss, Baisilica at, i. 358. 

Haissam, Mosque of, Cairo, i. 423. 

Hathor, Heauls of, i. 34, 48. 

Havelberg, Cathedral at, ii. 36. 

Hawkwood, Gen., Equestriam picture of, iL 
204. 

Heaul, Marble, by Polycletus, in Museum at Nsf 
pies, i. 2x6. 

Hebe of Naucydes, i. 2x5, 2x7. 

H&bert, paunter, ii. 63X. 

Heem, De, paunter, iL 587. 

Hegesiais. — See H^;ms. 

Hegiais, sculptor, L 184, X93. 

Heidelberg Caistle, new style, ii. 175. 
Heiligenkreuz, Church at, i. 486. 

Heinlein, painter, ii. 627. 

Heinrich, Otto, auchitect and builder, ii. X75. 
Heiiurich von Vddeck, MS. by, Berlin, i. 556. 
Heisterbach, Abbey of, i. 480. 

Heldburg, in Franconian Thuringia, ii. X75. 
Heliopolis, Obelisk of, i. 20. Ruins of, i. 303. 
Helsingborg, Church at, ii. 50. 

Heist, Vam der, paunter, ii. 555. 

Heimeberg, paunter, iL 635. 

Hera. — See Juno. 

Herakles. — See Hercules. 

Herculauieum. — See Pompeii. 

Hercules caurying away two Cercopes, i. X79. 
Statue of, Naples, i. 397, 304. At Tarentum, 
by Lysippus, i. 229. 

Herford, Minster at, i. 482. 

Herle, Williaun von, painter, ii. 93. 

Herlen, painter, ii. 457. 

Hermogenes, aurchitect, i. x66. 

Herod, King, Building of, i. 85. 

Herostratus, i. 151. 

Herraul von Landberg, Abbess, i. 555. 

Herrara, paunter, ii. 534. 

Hess, painter, ii. 6x5, 620. 

Hesse, Church in, i. 473. 

Heyden, architect, ii. 594. 

Heyden, Van der, paunter, ii. 586. 

Heyden, Von, painter, i. 625. 

Hildebrand, sculptor, ii. 6ix. 

Hildebramdt, paunter, ii. 622, 628. 

Hildesheim, Ancient silver vessels from, i, 330 
Cauhedral and Jiurdies in, i. 449, 47X, 543, 544, 
545i 547* 55x» 560. 
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Hillah, Ruins at, i. 51. 

Hiram of Tyre, i. 84. 

Hirschau, Basilica in, i. 473. 

Hirschvogel House, ii. 178. 

Historical school of painting, ii. 590. 

Hitchcock, the Di Cesnola collection, ii. 645. 
Hitterdal, Church of, i. 539. 

Hittorf, architect, ii. 599. 

Hobbema, painter, ii. 583. 

Hockert, painter, ii. 637. 

Hogarth, painter, ii. 574 n. 

Holbein, painter, ii. 463, 496, 553 «. 

Holl, Elias, Golden Hall, ii. 183. 

Holland school of painting, ii. 551. 

Holy Apostles, Church of, Cologne, i. 479. 

Holy Cross, Church of the, Gmtind, ii. 33. 

Holy Sepulchre, Church of the, Jerusalem, L 
359 - 

Holy Spirit, Church of the, Wisby, i. 536. 

Holy Virgin, Church of the, Gelathi, i. 441. 
Holzschuher, Eucharius, builder, ii. 183. 

Homer, Head of, in the Capitolme Museum and in 
Naples, i. 33X. 

Homer, painter, ii. 637. 

Hondekoeter, painter, ii. 587. 

Honeysuckle, i. 134 n. 

Honthorst, painter, ii. 533. 

Hooghe, De, painter, ii. 573. 

Hook, painter, ii. 640. 

Hoop, Van der. Museum, Amsterdam, u. 583, 
585- 

Horenbout, illuminator, ii. 436. 

Horschelt, painter, ii. 630. 

Hosmer, Miss, sculptor, ii. 6zz. 

Houdon, sculptor, li. 5x7. 

Hiibner, J., painter, ii. 632. 

Hubner, K., painter, ii. 622. 

Hubsch, architect, ii. 598. 

Hubsch’s Die Altchristlichen Kerchen, L 347 n, 
Hughes, painter, ii. 643. 

Hultz, Johaim, architect, ii. 30. 

Hur. — See Ur. 

Husaby Church, i, 533. 

Huysum, Van, painter, ii. 587. 

Hydrias, Greek, L 336. 

Hypaethral temple, Greek, L Z32. 

Ibn-Tulum, Mosque of, i. 43Z, 433. 

Iconium, Ruins at, i. 434. 

Ictinus, architect, i. Z54, x6x, 3x7. 

Idalium, Statue from, in the Louvre, i. 183. 

Igel, Mausoleum at, i. 300. 

Ilissus, Statue of the river-god, i. 307. Temple of, 
at Athens, i. X54. 

Illuminations, i, 397; ii. 84. 

ImhofT Castle, paintings in, u. 89. 

Implements, Primitive, i. 9, zo. 

Impluvium, L 289. 


In antis, i. 133. 

Incas. — See Peru. 

Infimtado, Court of the Palace of, il X69. 
Ingelheim, Basilica at, i. 395. Castle of, i. 370. 
Ingres, painter, ii. 6x3. 

Intrados, i. 344, 348. 

Ionic order, i. 139, X46. Pillars, ii. X53. Romany 
L 378. Style, ii. X47. 

Ipsambul, Temple at, i. 35, 43. 

Iron age, i. X3. 

Isaiah, MS. of, in die Vatican, L 400. 

Isidorus, architect, L 363. 

Isigonus, sculptor, i. 336. 

Isnik. — See Nicaca. 

Ispahan, Buildings at, L 437. 

Italian plastic art, ii. 353. Renaissance, ii. 168L 
Style of architecture, iL 163. 

Ittenbach, painter, ii. 6x6. 

Jachin and Boaz, i. 84. 

Jacob, architect, ii. 53. Tomb of, at Jerusalem, 
i. 85. 

Jacopo, portrait-sculptor, ii. 375. 

Jacquemart, painter, ii. 633. 

Jagellon Chaq)el, ii. 173. 

Jainas, Buildings of the, in India, i. 105. 

Janus, Arch of (^anus quadrifotts) ^ Rom^ 
i. 299. 

Japanese palace, Dresden, ii. 183. 

Java temples, i. xz3. 

Jerichau, Frau Elisabeth, painter, ii. 637. 
Jerichow, Church at, i. 493. 

Jemberg, painter, ii. 637. 

Jerusalem, Mosques, i. 4x9. Temple, L 84.- 
Tombs, i. 86, X67. 

Joanez, painter, iL 5x3. 

Joanne Adolph, guide-books, i. 508 n, 

Joest, u. 455. 

Johaim, painter, ii. 433. 

John of Padua, Italian architect, iL 173. 

Jordaens, painter, ii. 55X. 

Jordan, painter, ii. 622. 

Julian Basilica, Rome, i. 383. 

Junius Bassus, Sarcophagus of, Rome, i. 378. 
Juno, Bust of, in the Villa Ludovisi in Rome, L 
X99. Statue of, by Polycletus, i. 3x5. Temple- 
of, Samos, i. 150. 

Jupiter Capitolmus, Temple of, Rome, i. 361. 
Jupiter Stator, Temple of, Rome, i. 388. 

Jupiter, Statue of, at Olympia, L X95. At Taren- 
turn, by Lysippus, i. 329. 

Jupiter, Temple of, at Agrigentum, L 147 n. At 
Aizani, i. x66. At Athens, i. 149. At Nemea, 
i. x63. At Olympia, i. x6x, 2x9. At Sdinus,yi 
i. 147. 

Jupiter the Avenger, Temple of, Rome, i. 384. 
Jupiter Tonans, Temple of, Rome, i. 39s. 

Juste, sculptor, ii, 4x5. 
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Justinian, Mosaic representing, in San Vitale, Ra- 
venna, i. 393. 

Kabd, Van der, painter, ii. 583. 

Kailasa Cave at EUora, i. 104, 109. 

Kalat-Sema’n, Basilica at, i. 358. 

Kalide, sculptor, u. 607. 

Kallundborg Church, i. 533. 

Karlstein Castle, ii. 37. 

Kamak, Temple of, i. 31. 

Kathmandu, Temple at, in Nepal, i. xxa. 
Kauffinann, Angelica, painter, iL 563. 

Kaulbach, painter, iL 6x8. 

Kertsdi, Works from Tombs of, i. 333, 334. 
Kesseb, sculptor, iL 6xx. 

Keyzer, De, painter, ii. 553. 

Kherbet-Hdss Basilica, L 358. 

Khorsabad, Ruins at, L 53, 56, 60. 

Kiblah, L 4x4. 

Kircheriano, Museo, of the Jesuit Coll^, Rome, 

i. 270. 

Kiss, sculptor, ii. 606. 

Kjeldrup, painter, ii. 637. 

Klenze, architect, ii. 595. 

Klober, Von, painter, ii. 633. 

Kloster-Neuburg altar, i. 55a. 

Knaus, painter, ii. 632. 

Kneller, painter, ii. 564. 

Knives of flint, i. X3 n, 

Knobelsdorf, G. von, builder, iL x84. Architect, 

ii. 184. 

KnyfT, De, painter, ii. 635. 

Koch, painter, ii. 626. 

Koekkoek, painter, iL 635. 

Koilanaglyphs, i. 45. 

Kolbe, painter, ii. 633. 

KoUer, painter, ii. 633. 

Konieh. — See Iconium. 

Kdnigslutter, Church of, L 483. 

Kopf, sculptor, ii. 6xx. 

Komer, painter, ii. 620. 

Koscheleff, painter, ii. 637. 

Kotzebue, painter, ii. 637. 

Krafft, Adam, sculptor, ii. 398. 

Krafil, Peter, painter, iL 625. 

Krauss’s, Die r&misdien Katakomben, L 339 n. 
Kremsmunster, Chalice in the Cloister at, L 407. 
Kretzschmer, painter, ii. 634. 

Kronburg Castle, Elsinore, iL X7X. 

Krttger, painter, ii. 634. 

Kuba Villa, Palermo, i. 424. 

Kugler's Hand-Book, ii. 3x6 w. 

Kujjundjik, Palace of, L 59, 60, 6x. 

Kulmbach, painter, ii. 503. 

Kundze, painter, ii. 88. 

Kupetzky, painter, iL 56a. 

Kuppelwieser, painter, iL 6x5. 

Kuma, Temple at, L 34. 


Kuytenbrower, painter, ii. 63$. 

Kyllmaim, architect, ii. 594. 

Laach, Abbey of, i. 477. 

Laar, Van, painter, ii. 569. 

Labarte, J., Le Moyen-Age, L 381. History of 
the Industrial Arts, L 390 n. 

Labrouste, architect, ii. 600. 

La Certosa Church, Pavia, ii. 55. 

Ladas the Runner, Statue of, L X90. 
Lake-dwellers, i. 9. 

Lala (Laia), painter, L 3x9. 

Landauer Tomb, Relief on, iL 400. 

Landelle, painter, ii. 63X. 

Landseer, painter, ii. 636. 

Landshut Castle, ii. 173. Churches, ii. 37. 
Lanfrancus, architect, i. 506. 

Lanoue, painter, ii. 632. 

Lanzi Loggie de Florence, ii. 56. 

Lapidario, Museo, in the Lateran, i. 343. 

Laocoon and children. Statues of, in the Vatican, 
L 333. 

Laon Cathedral, ii. 18. 

Lassus, architect, ii. 599. 

Lastmann, i>ainter, iL 555. 

Lateran, Baptistery of the, Rome, i. 351. Museo, 
Lapidario in the, i. 343. Museum, L xpx, 307, 
323» 373» 378- 

Lau, T., Die griechischen Vasen, i. 254 «. 
Lausanne Cathedral, ii. 2X. 
lavenham Church, ii. 47. 

Lawrence, Bishop, Tomb of, ii. 403. 

Lawrence, painter, ii. 564. 

Layard, i. 53. 

Leaning Tower, Pisa, i. 496 h, 

Lebrun, painter, ii. 563. 

Lectern, L 448. 

Lectorium, i. 448. 

Legros, sculptor, ii. 5x7. 

Leibnitz House, Hanover, ii. 182. 

Leighton, painter, ii. 635. 

Leins, architect, ii. 598. 

Leitch, John, translation of K. O. MiiUei's Azddh 
ologie der Kunst, i. 175 n, 

Leland, C. G., on gems, i. 343 n. 

Lely, pamter, ii. 564. 

Le Mans Cathedral, L 550; iL 3x. 

Lenbadi, painter, ii. 63x. 

Leochares, sculptor, i. X67, 337. 

Leon Cathedral, iL 60. Church, i. 533. 

Leonardo, ii. 200. 

Leopardo, Alessandro, Venetian sculptor, iL 195, 
199. 

Lerch, Niclas, sculptor, iL 403. 

Lerida Cathedral, i. 534. 

Lescot Pierre, builder and sculptor, ii. 165. 

Leslie, painter, ii. 640. 

Lessiog. G. E., Laocodn of, L 334 n. 
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Lessing, painter, iL 63x, 633, 637. 

Le Sueur, painter, ii. 563. 

Leu, painter, ii. 627, 637. 

Leutze, painter, iL 637. 

Leyden, painter, iL 450. 

Leyden Museum, i. 265, 405. Town Hall, iL 171. 
1^, painter, ii. 634. 

■“ Liber Veritatis,” iL 579. 

Lichfield Cathedral, ii. 44. 

Lichtenstein Gallery, Vienna, iL 546. 
Liebfrauenkirche, Munster, ii. 33. 

Lier, painter, ii. 627. 

Lilienfeld, Church at, i. 486. 

Limburg, Abbey at, i. 475. 

Limburg on the Hardt, Church at, i. 472. 

Limburg on the Lahn, Cathedral of, i. 480. 
Limoges Cathedral, ii. ai. 

Lincoln Cathedral, ii. 44. Sculptures, iL 75. 
Lindenschmidt, painter, ii. 62X. 

Lingelbach, pamter, ii. 586. 

Linkoping Cathedral, L 524; iL 48. 

Lmton, Life of, Blake, ii. 643 «. 

Lippi, Filippino, pamter, ii. 208. 

Lisa Mona, portrait of, ii. 288. 

Lisenes, i, 457, 458 m, 506 n. 

Lithography, li. 638. 

Litta Palace, Milan, ii. 287. 

Lobkowitz, Prince, Library of, iL 87. 

Loccum, Churches at, i. 472. 

Lochner, Stephen, painter, ii. 92. 

Loftus, W. K., travels in Chaldaea, i. 73, 74 n, 
Lombardo, Alfonso, sculptor, ii. 271. 

Lombardo, Girolama, sculptor, ii. 276. 

Lombardo, Pietro, architect, ii. X98. 

Lombardo, TuUio, sculptor, ii. xgS. 

London churches, ii. 42. National Gallery, ii. 
2X0, 217, 220, 327, 234, 244, 311 «., 328, 329, 360, 

361, 372, 385- 

Loreto, Holy House of, ii. 258 n. 

Lorrain, pamter, ii. 578. 

Lorsch, Hall at, i. 37X. 

Lothair, Emperor, Evangelarium of the, Paris, 
i. 399- 

Lotto, painter, ii. 377. 

Louis, King, Monument of, ii. 397. 

Louvain Town Hall, ii. 27. 

Louvre, Paris, iL X67, 27X, 273, 288, 389, 397, 3x8, 
321, 329, 344, 348, 350, 359, 368, 376, 38s, 416, 
4i7» 434, S04, 527, 539, 547, 548, 551, 579, 580, 
581. Campana collection in, i. 261 n. Chair 
of St. Eligius, i. 406. Collection, ii. 3x7, 234. 
Etruscan ornaments, i. 333. Facade, ii. X65. 
Gems, L 3x8. Museum of, ii. 227. Mus^ Na- 
pol^n III., i. x8x. Sculpture, L 38, 6x, 83, X79, 
i8x, x82, 207, axx, 333, 236, 305, 307. Vases, 
i. 338 

Labeck Cathedral, ii. 36, 443. Sculptures, ii. 78. 
Liibke, Criticism of, by editor, ii. 645. 


Lucae, architect, ii. 594. 

Lucania, Vases in, L 356. 

Lucca Cathedral, Sculptures, L 564. Churches, 
L 498. 

Lucian’s description of a painting by Zeuxis, 
i. 249 n. 

Ludius, painter, i. 3x9. 

Ludovisi Villa, Sculptures, Rome, i. 200, 3x5, 337. 
Luini, painter, ii. 390, 392. 

Limd Cathedral, i. 524. 

Limghi, Martino the Elder, builder, iL x6o. 
Luther, painter, ii. 423. 

Liittich, Font in Church of, i. 544. 

Luxembourg Palace, ii. X67. 

Luxor, Obelisks of, i. 26 n. Temple of, L 33. 
Lyons Cathedral, ii. 2x. 

Lysicrates, Choragic Monument of, L 163, 225. 
Lysippus, Statuary of, i. 228. 

MacCulloch, painter, ii. 637. 

Macdonell, sculptor, ii. 6x0. 

Mademo, Carlo, builder, ii. X56. Sculptor, iL 5x5. 
Madonna, Early Christian representation of, i. 385. 

Della Misericordia, ii. X97. 

Madnd, Gallery, ii. 426, 547. Museum, ii. 344, 
345» 347, 372, 375, 44®, 486, 535, 53^, 54©, 545, 
546. Royal Castle, iL 339 454. 

Maes, painter, li. 573. 

Maeten, pamter, ii. 635. 

Magdeburg Cathedral, i. 543; ii. 27. Sculptures 
in, iL 70. 

Magnard, painter, ii. 564. 

Magnesia, Temple of Diana at, L x66. 

Magnus, painter, iL 634. 

Mahastupa of King Dushtagamani, L xoo. 
Mahmud Bajasid II., Mosque of, Constantinoide, 
L 435. 

Mahmud II., Mosque of, Constantinople, i. 435. 
Maillant, Chiteau Bourges, ii. 23. 

Maison Quarr^ at Nimes, L 287. 

Maitani, architect, ii. 54. 

Majano, Benedetto da, sculptor, iL 195. 

Makart, painter, ii. 630. 

Malbone, painter, ii. 64a. 

Malmoe churches, iL 49. 

Malta, Phoenician remains in, i. 79. 

Malvito, Tommaso, sculptor, iL 303. 

Manfrini Palazzo, Venice, ii. 368. 

Mansart, Jules Hardouin, builder, ii. x68. Archi- 
tect, ii. x68. 

Mantegna, Andrea, fresco-painter, ii. 324. Copper 
engraver, ii. 339. 

Manuel, painter, ii. 500. 

Maradius. — Set Amrith. 

Marbuxg, Church of St. Elizabeth at, ii. 28, 77. 
Marcellus, Theatre of, Rome, 1. 386. 

Marcus Aurelius, Column of, Rome, L 396. Statue 
of, on the Piazza del Campidoglio, Rome, L 3zx. 
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Maxia d^li Angdi, Santa, Rome, i. 997. 

Maxia Rgiziaca, Church Rom^ L 342. 
Marienbuxg Casde, u. 40. 

Mariette-Bey, i. aa m., 94 »>., 95 n., 38. 

Mars of Todi in the Vatican, i. 965. 

Mars Ultor, Temple of, Rome, L 984. 

Marsyas, Statue of, in the Lateran, i. xgz. 
Martand, Temple at, i. xix. 

Mardneau, Miss, Egypt, Past and Present, L ax n. 
Martino, Pietro di, Triumi)hal Arch, ii. X49. 
Martorana, Church of the, at Palermo, Pictures in, 
i. 567. 

Masacdo, artist, ii. 394. 

Maskell, W., Ivories, Ancient and Mediaeval, 
i. 380 «. 

Masolino, fresco-painter, ii. 905. 

Massacdo, fxesco-painter, iL 905. 

Massimi Palazzo, ii. X50. 

Mateyko, painter, ii. 636. 

Matsys, painter, ii. 446. 

Maursmiinster, Church at, L 486. 

Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, L x66. 

Max, painter, iL 630. 

Maxinuanus, Bishop, Throne of, Ravenna, L 396. 
Maximilian, Emperor, Monument of, iL 4x3. Mu- 
seum, ii. 398. 

Mayence, Cathedral a^ L 474; iL 397, 403. Mu- 
seum at, i. 373. 

Mazzoni, Guido, sculptor, iL 203. 

Mazzuola, painter, iL 36X. 

Meander, i. 7. 

Mecca, Caaba in, i. 4xx. 

Meckenem, painter, iL 455. 

Medinet-Habu, Temple at, L 34. 

Meer, Van der, painter, ii. 573. 

Meissen Castle, ii. 38. Cadiedxal, iL 33, 508. 
Meissonier, painter, ii. 630. 

Melanthius, painter, L 350. 

Melfaye, painter, ii. 637. 

Melford Church, iL 47. 

Melitus, Statues from, i. xSa. 

Melone, painter, ii. 379. 

Melrose Church, ii. 45. 

Memling, painter, ii. 44X. 

Memnon, Statue of, L 34, 49. 

Menander, Statue of, in the Vatican, L 831. 
Mencheres, Pyramid of, L 24. 

Mengoni, architect, iL 601. 

Mengs, painter, iL 563. 

Menhir, L 4 n, 

Menzd, painter, iL 624. 

Menzil, painter, ii. 638. 

Merdascht, Tombs at, i. 73. 

MeroS, I^ramids in, i. 36. 

Merseburg Castle, iL x8o. Wall-paintings in, 
i. 536. Cathedral, i. 543: ii. 35. 
Meschhed-i-Madcr4-Suleiman, L 68. 

Messina, Antondla da, paintex; iL 334. 


Mestsdiersky, painter, ii. 637. 

Metals, First knowledge of preparation of, L is. 
Methler, Church at, i. 483. Paintings in, L 560. 
Metopes, i. X36 ». 

Metzu, painter, iL 573. 

Meuron, De, painter, ii. 633. 

Meyerheim, painter, iL 634. 

Meyer's ReisebUeber,' Rom und Mittel-Italien, 
L 339 «•. 347 «• 

Michelozzi, Michdozzo, architect, iL 139. 
Micholstadt, Cloister-Chtuch at, i. 371. 

Mioon, painter, i. 347. 

Midas, Tomb of, i. 90. 

Mierevelt, Van, painter, ii. 553. 

Mieris, Von, painter, ii. 572. 

Mihrab, L 4x4. 

Milan, Ambrosian library, i. 397. Brera col- 
lection, iL 333, 338, 330, 33X, 249. Brera Gal- 
lery, iL XX5, 333, 337, 240, 349. Cathedral, L 
567; iL 54. Churdxes, i. 369, 37X, 507, 562; iL 
100. 

Miletus, Temple of ApoUo at, i. x66. 

Millais, painter, iL 636. 

Minden, Cathedral of, iL 33. 

Minerva and Neptune, Dispute of, L 306. 
Minerva, Etruscan representation, i. 369. Shrine, 
Corinth, L X50. Statues of, i. 185, X89, X93, X93, 
X95, 305, 307. Temple of, at Prienc, i. X65. At 
Tegca, i. 162. 

Miranda, painter, iL 540. 

Mnesicles, architect, i. X56. 

Modena, Cathedral at, L 453, 506 nr. 

Modillions, L X57. 

Molfetto Cathedral, L 503. 

Molmenti, i>ainter, ii. 633. 

Moloch, Image of, L 82. 

Momper, De, painter, iL 58X. 

Monastero Maggiore, ii. 293. 

Monreale Cathedral, Palermo, i. 50X, 532, 564. 
Paintings in, L 568. 

Montagna, Bartolommeo, painter, ii. 340. 

Monte Casino Cathedral, L 563. 

Monten, painter, iL 620. 

Montereau, Peter of, architect, ii. 2x. 

Montorlano, Giovanni Donato, iiresco-painter, ii 
332. 

Monza, Tablets in Church at, L 396. 

Moore, painter, ii. 640. 

Moorish style, iL X69. 

Morales, painter, iL 5x2. 

Morelli, painter, iL 633. 

Morgenstem, painter, iL 637. 

Moriah, Moimtain of, i. 85. 

Moro, painter, iL 449. 

Moroni, portrut-painter, iL 380. 

Morton, painter, ii. 637. 

Mosaics, Eariy Christian, L 383. 

Moscow churches, i. 443. 
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Moser, painter, iL 456. 

Moses, H., Antique Vases, &c., L 954 n, 

Mosul, Excavations at, i. 52. 

Mother of God, Church of the, Constantinoide, L 
368. 

Mother of Solomon, Grave of, i. 68. 

Mound . — See Tumulus. 

Mudjelibe, Temple of, i. 52. 

Mugeir, Pyramid at, L 52. 

Miihlhausen Church, iL 33. 

Muhlhausen on the Nedcar, Paintings, iL 89. 

Mulciber, L 175 n, 

Muller, architect, ii. 596. Painter, ii. 616, 637. 

Milller, K. O., Handbuch der Ard^bgie der 
Kunst, L 175 fi. Ancient Art and its Remains, 
L 175 «. 

Mailer, Vbtor, iL 621. 

Mulready, painter, ii. 636. 

Muncaczy, painter, ii. 626. 

Munich, Castles near, ii. 183. Churches, iL 37. 
Collectbns of art, i. 333. Gl3rptothek, L x8o, 
185, 186, 221, 226. Palace at, iL z8o. Library, 
i. 554; ii. 489. Nadonal Museum, ii. 436, 457. 
Pinakothck, ii. 329, 373, 437, 440, 442, 448, 450, 
451, 463, 464, 466, 468, 470, 479, 483, 486, S03, 
S04, 537. 543. 545. 54^, 568. 581, 585* 

Munsoe, Church at, L 523. 

Munster Cathedral, L 48a. Churches, iL 33. Hall, 

Muraghia in Sardinia, L 262. 

Murbach, Abbey of, i. 485. 

Murghab, Ruins at, i. 68. 

Murillo, painter, ii. 536. 

Murlich, painter, ii. 506. 

Murray’s Hand-Book for Egypt, L az »., 79 ». 

Museum, Civic, at Turin, ii. 20Z. Palermo, Pic- 
ture in, ii. 234. 

Mutules, i. X37. 

Mycenae, Acropolis at, i. Z25. Great rdief at, 
i. Z77. Treasury of Atreus at, z, za7 n, 

Mycerinus. — See Mencheres. 

Myron, sculptor, L Z84, Z90. 

Naksh-i-Rustum, Tomb of Darius at, L 73 «s. 

Nanking, Porcelain tower at, L XX5. 

NSos, L X3a. 

Naples churches, ii. zoo. Museum, iL 3x3, 359. 
Paintings in, i. 252, 253, 3x9, 322 n. Sculptures 
in, i. Z85, 2x6, 23Z, 235, 236, 304, 309. 

Napoleon III., Museum of, in Paris, L a6s. 

Narboxme Cathedral, ii. 2x. 

Nason, painter, ii. 588. 

Nadonal Gallery in London, iL zo8. 

Naucydes, sculptor, i. azs, 2x7. 

Naumburg Cathedral, L 473, 488. ScoJ^toies b, 
L 549; ii. 7x. 

Navarrete, painter, iL 5x3. 

Nebuchadnessar, Palace of, L 58. 


Neels, painter, iL 585. 

Neer, Van der, painter, 582. 

Neher, painter, iL 6x5. 

Nehring, Arsenal by, Beilin, iL 183. 
Neider-Ingelheim, Triumphal arch at, L 37a. 
Neith, Head o^ L 48. 

Nemea, Tempb of Jupiter at, L 162. 

Nemesis, Tempb of, Rhamnus, L x6x. 

Nennig, Mosaic pavement, L 30Z, 323. 

Nepal, TemiOes of, L xz2. 

Neptune, Torso of, from the Pardienon, L 007. 
Nereid Monument, L 93. 

Nerva, Forum of, Rome, L 292. 

Nesbtes, sculptor, i. X85. 

Netscher, painter, iL 572. 

Neureuther, architect, iL 596. 

New Kings, Chapel of the, iL X69. 

Newport, Church of the Northmen, L 523 H, 

New York, Abbott collection, L 49 n. Castellani 
collection, L 269 ». Historical Society, L 49 «./ 
ii. 88 ». Metropolitan Museum, L xo n., 269 «./ 
ii. 551 «., 553 »•» 554 National Academy of 
Design, ii. 642. 

Nicsa, Mosque at, L 434. 

Nicholas of Verdun, decorative artist, i. 552. 
Nicol, E., painter, iL 636. 

Nicola Pisano, sculptor, L 564. 

Nielli, L 402, 407, 409 n. 

Nik^ Apteros, Tempb of, at Atiiens, L 154, 2x3, 
225. 

Nile, Colossus of the, in the Vatican, i. 306. 
Nimeguen, Castle of, i. 370. 

Nimes Amphitheatre, L 300. Maison Quarr^e^ 
L 287. 

Nimrud, Monuments of, L 59, 60. 

Nineveh, Ruins of, i. 52. 

Niobe, Sculptures of, L X77, 225. 

Norchia, Etruscan tombs at, 1. a6x, 263. 

Normand, architect, iL 600. 

Norwich Cathedral, L 5x8. 

Notre Dame Churdi, Qermont, L 5x0. Sksit 
L 51a. 

Novelli, painter, iL 533. 

Novgorod Cathedral, L 544. 

Novius Pbutius, decorative artist, L 270. 

Null, Van der, architect, B. 597. 

Nummi incusi, L 24X. 

Nur Jehan, Mausoleum of, at Agra, i. 438. 
Nuremberg Castle, iL 467. Churches, iL 33, 7a. 
Citadel of, L 464. Nassau House at^ iL 3|!i 
School of painting at, iL 89, 404, 4zx. 

Nydala Church, L 524. 

Oberheim, Town HaUa at, iL 178. 

Octavia, Portico of, Rome, L 286. 

Oek Castle, u. X75. 

Offenbach Castb, ii. X76. 

OhlmUlbr, architect, ii. 596. 
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Oliveto, Monte, Convent of* ii. 998. 

Omar, Mosque of, Jerusalem, i. 4x9. 

Onatas, sculptor, i. 184, 185. 

Oppenheim churches, iL 99. 

Oppler, architect, iL 596, 

Orange, Arch and Theatre at, i. 300. 

Orcagna, architect and sculptor, ii, X07. Sculptor, 
li. 98, 99 n. 

Orchardson, painter, iL 640. 

Orchomenos, Tombstone found at, i, x8o. 

Orleans, Town Hall in, ii. X67. 

Ornaments, Etruscan and Greek, L 339. Primi- 
tive, i. 7. 

Orpheus, Mosaic of, from Rottweil, L 393. 

Orsini, Palazzo, Rome, L 286. 

Orvieto Cathedral, Sculptures in, iL 54, 95. 
Osirtasen. — See Sesurtesen. 

Osnabnick Cathedral, L 489. Reliquary in, L 

55a- 

Ostade, Adrian van, painter, u. $68. 

Ostade, Isaac van, painter, iL 568. 

Osymandyas, Sepulchre of, L 33. 

Ottmarsheim Church, L 484. 

Otto Statue, Magdeburg, iL 70. 

Oudenarde, Town Hall of, ii. 27. 

Ouless, painter, ii. 640. 

Our Lady Church, Esslingen, iL 33. Nuremberg, 
ii. 33. Munich, iL 37. 

Ouwater, painter, iL 449. 

Overbeck, painter, ii. 6x3, 6x4. 

Oxford Church, iL 47. 

Pacher, wood-carver, iL 39X. 

Facuvius, painter, i. 3x9. 

Paderbom Cathedral, i. 482. 

Padua Cathedral, L 507. 

Pmonius, sculptor, L 20X. 

Paestum, Temples at, L 148, X65. Painting from, 
i. 252. 

Pagoda, i. xoo m, X05. 

Pnintmg, Early Christian, i. 383. 

Palermo, Cathedral and Churches at, L 500, 50X, 
502, 567. Museum at. Sculptures in, L X79. 
Villas, L 423, 424. 

Palgrave Hand-Book, iL 64X. 

Palladio, Andrea, builder, fi. X57. 

Pallas. — See Minerva. 

Palma Cathedral, ii. 62. 

Palmaroli, painter, ii. 633. 

Palmer, sculptor, ii. 6ix. 

Palm 4 eaf, L X34 n. 

Palmyra, Ruins of, i. 30Z. 

Pamphilus, painter, L 250. 

Pansenus, painter, i. X96. 

Pantheon, Rome, i. 284, 342. 

^qthos. Temple of Venus at, i. 84. 

Paris, Cadiedral at, iL x8. Churdbes at, iL 17, 
ax. Imperial Library at, L 396. libxary at, L 


396, 399; iL 85. Royal Library at, L 399. Mu- 
seum at, ii. 343. Sculptures in, iL f^,-~See 
Quny Museum and Louvre. 

I^urma Baptistery, Paintings in, i. 569. Museum,. 
iL 358. 

Parrhasius, painter, L 248, 950. 

Parthenon, Athens, L X54, x6o, 193, 903, 907, 908. 
Earlier, i. X50. 

Pasargada, Tomb of Cyrus at, L 68. 

Passim, painter, iL 624. 

Patenier, painter, iL 452, 58a 
Patros, Lambert, bronze-worker, L 544. 
Paulinzelle, Church of, i. 47X. 

Pausias, painter, L 250. 

Pavia churches, L 507; iL 55. Ca tf ied r al, Scu^ 
tures at, ii. lox. 

Payach Temple, i. xix. 

Payeme Church, L 5x2. 

Pazzi Chapel, Fbrence, ii. X38. 

Pearls, Mosque of, Agra, i. 438. 

Pegu Monuments, i. 1x3. 

Peller House, ii. 182. 

Penez, painter, ii. 486, 502. 

Pennone, Rocco, architect and builder, iL 159. 
Peperino, L 282. 

Perder, architect, ii. 599. 

Perez, architect, ii. 60. 

Pergamus, School of sculpture of, L 935, 305. 
Pericoli, sculptor, ii. 269. 

P^rigueux Church, i. 512. 

Peripteral temple, Greek, i. X32. 

Peroff, painter, ii. 637. 

Perret, Les Catacombes de Rome, L 339 n, 
Persepolis ruins, L 70, 74. 

Perseus, Metope, Palermo, L X79. 

Persius, architect, ii, 594, 

Peru monuments, L 5. 

Perugia churches, ii. 96. 

Perugino, Pietro, painter, iL 949. 

Peruzzi, Baldassare, ii. X50. Builder, iL 15^ 
Painter, iL 300. 

Pesth Museum, i. 406. 

Peterborough Cathedral, i. 5x9. 

Peters, B., painter, iL 585. 

Peters, Jan, painter, u. 585. 

Petra ruins, i. 302. 

Petrarch, artist, ii. X34. 

Peulvan, i. 4 w. 

Pfaffenhdm Church, i. 486. 

Pfannschmidt, painter, iL 625. 

Pbeidon of Argos first mints coins, L 84t« 

Phigalia Temple, L 125, x6x. 

Philm Temple, i. 35. 

Philipps, painter, iL 636. 

Phodon Statue, in Vatican, L ags. 

Photograph, ii. 638 m. 

Phryne Statue, L 930. 

Piasti Castle, ii. 173. 
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Pierre couverte, i. 4 ». Braulante,L4ff. Levade, 
1. 4 n. Lev^e, i. 4 n. 

Pigalle, sculptor, ii. 5x7. 

Pillar. — See Column. 

Piloty, painter, li. 620. 

Pindar Statue, in Villa Borghese, I 331. 

Pins, Primitive, i. 10. 

Pinturecchio, fresco-painter, ii. 246. 

Pbmbi, painter, ii. 540. 

Pbmbo, painter, ii. 366. 

Piraicus, painter, i. 352. 

Pisa Baptistery, 1. 565. Churches, iL 54. Cathe- 
dral, i. 495, 507. Sculptures in, ii. 96. Leaning 
Tower i. 496. 

Pisani Palace, Venice, ii. 57. 

Pisano, Andrea, architect, ii. 54. Sculptor, ii. 97, 
186. 

Pisano, Giovanni, sculptor, ii. 94. 

Pisano, Nicola, sculptor, ii. 129. 

Pistoja churches, H. 96. 

Pitti Gallery, Florence, ii. 282, 316, 320, 329, 344, 
346, 350, 365, 480, 531 . S37i 549, 577, 581. Palace, 
PainUngs in, ii. 317, 328, 344, 548, 551. 

Place, V., French consul, i. 53, 58 «., 60. 

Planets, colors of the seven, 1. 61. 

Flassenburg Castle at Culmbach, ii. 176. 

Plataea, Statue of Mmerva at, i. 192. 

Pliny, Description of Sphinx, 1. 34 n. 

Poitou Church, Paintings in, i. 558. 

Pola Temple, i. 287. 

Pollaiuolo, Antonio, painter, iL 319. Sculptor, ii. 

193. 

Polycletus, sculptor, i. 184, 199, 213, 329. 
Polydorus, sculptor, 1. 233. 

Polygnotus, painter, i. 246. 

Pomerania, wood-carver, ii. 392. 

Pompeii, Ruins, 1. 288, 319, 324, 330. Paintings, 
L 353, 320. Mosaics, i. 322. 

Ponte, Jacopo da, painter, ii. 386. 

Pope Julius II., li. 263. 

Fopulonia, City-walls of, i. 264. 

Pordenone, painter, ii. 379 n. 

Porta, Giov. Battista de la, artist, ii. 260. 

Porta, Guglielmo della, sculptor, ii. 277. 

Porta Maggiore, Rome, i. 288. 

Porta Nigra, at Treves, i. 300. 

Porte d’Arroux, Autun, i. 299. 

Portland Vase in British Museum, i. 3x9. 
Poseidippus, Statue of, in the Vatican, L 93X. 
Poseidon, Temple of, at Paestum, i. X48. 

Posticum, i. 132. 

Potter, painter, ii. 586. 

Poussin, painter, ii. 563, 577. 

Pradier, sculptor, ii. 609. 

Prague Cathedral, i. 541, 545; ii. 30. libraxy at, 
ii. 87. Paintings, ii. 8a. 

Praxiteles, sculptor, i. aao, 306. 

Preller, painter, ii. 6a6. 


Prenzlau churches, ii. 37. 

Presbyterium, i. 448. 

Previtali, Andrea, painter, ii. 939. 

Priene, Tem{^ of, i. 165. 

Primaticcao, decorator, ii. 353, 354 n. 

Princes, Mosque of the, Constantinople, L 435. 
Pronaos, i. 139. 

Prt^laea, Athens, L X56, x6o. 

Protogenes, painter, i. 35X. 

Pseudo-dipteral temple, Greek, i. 133. 
Pseudo-peripteral temple, Greek, i. X33. 

Pshent, L 24 M, 83. 

Pterium, Sculptures at, i. 94. 

Ptolemy I., Cameo representing, i. 243. 

Ptolemy II., Cameo representing, L 243. 

Pubblico, Palazzo, ii. 299. 

Publico Palace, Siena, ii. 57. 

Pudicitia Statue. Vatican, L 309. 

Puget, sculptor, ii. 5x7. 

Pugin, architect, ii. 600. 

Puligo, painter, ii. 323. 

Pylons, i. 29. 

Pynacker, painter, ii. 579. 

Pyramid in steps, Persian, i. 69. 

Pyramids, Egyptian, i. 21. Mexican, L 6. 
Pyrgoteles, gem-engraver, i. 243. 

Pythagoras, Statuary, i. 189. 

I Quadratum incusum, i. 241. 

Qualb-Luz^, Basilica, i. 358. 

Quedlinburg, Church at, i. 47X, 540. 

Quellinus, sculptor, li. 518. 

Quercia, Jacopo della, sculptor, ii. x86. 

I Racinet's Le Costume Historique, i. 404 n, 

' Rahl, painter, ii. 625. 

Ramberg, painter, ii. 620. 

Ramenghi, painter, ii. 353. 

Ramersdorf Chapel, Paintings in, iL 8x. 

Rangun, Temple, i. 1x4. 

Rantamaki Church, i. 525. 

Raphael, painter, ii. 144, 3x5, 346, 350. Scu^itor, 
ii. 260. 

Raschdorif, architect, ii. 599. 

Ratzeburg Cathedral, i. 493. 

Rauch, sculptor, ii. 605. 

Ravello Cathedral, i. 501, 503, 563. 

Ravenna churches, i. 352, 353, 363, 369, 370, 386, 
39 if 396. 

Ravesteyn, Van, painter, ii. 553. 

Receswinth, King, Crown of, in Quny Museum, 
i. 406 n. 

Redgrave, Century of English Painters, ii. 64X. 
Regensburg Cathedral, ii. 30, 4x0. 

Regillo, painter, ii. 379. 

Reinaldus, architect, L 495. 
Reliefs,Assyrian,i.53,6x. Egyptian, L 43. Greek, 
i. x36 m. Indian, L X07, xo8. Persian, i. 74. 
Roman, i. 3x2. 
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Rembrandt, fMunter, u. 555, 582. 

Renaissance, German, iL zSa. 

Renan, £., Mission en Ph^nide, i. 78 m, 80. 

Reni, painter, iL 528. 

Rethel, painter, iL 618. 

Reynolds, painter, ii. 564. 

Rhamnus, Temple at, L x6x. 

Rhamses the Great, Statues of, t ia. 

Rhe, Head of, i. 48. 

Rheims Cathedral, iL x8. Sculplares, iL 68. 
Rhodes, School of sculpture at, i. 232. 

Rhoecus, architect, L 150, 178. 

Rhyparography, i. 252. 

Ribe Cathedral, i. 521. 

Ribera, painter, ii. 533. 

Ricdo, Andrea, decorative sculptor, iL 153. 
Richier, artist, ii. 416. 

Richini, Brera Palace built by, iL x6o. 

Richter, painter, ii. 638. 

Riddagshausen, Church at, i. 472. 

Ridinger, engraver and painter iL 587. 

Riefstahl, painter, ii. 625. 

Riemenschnider, sculptor, Wurzbutg, iL 402. 
Rietschel, sculptor, iL 607. 

Rigaud, painter, ii. 563. 

Ringsaker, Church of, i. 527. 

Ringsted, Church at, L 522. 

Ritter, painter, ii. 622. 

Ritter House, Lucerne, ii. X78. 

Ritter Inn, Heidelberg, ii. x8a. 

Rizzo, Antonio, architect, ii. X43. Sculptor, ii. 
198. 

Rizzoni, painter, ii. 637. 

Robbia, Luca della, sculptor, iL x88. Terrarootta 
work, ii. 139. 

Robert, painter, ii. 630. 

Robusti, Jacopo, painter, iL 380. 

Rodiers, La Vierge aux, paintmg, iL 290. 

Rococo style, iL x68. Antique, L 30X. 

Rodari, Tommaso, sculptor, iL aox. 

Rode, painter, ii. 56a. 

Ro&las, painter, iL 534. 

Rodofe, painter, iL 635. 

Roesldld, Cathedral of, L 52a. 

Roger II., Sarcophagus of, Palermo, L 502. 
Rogers, sculptor, ii. 61 x. 

Roman architecture, iL X62. Emperors, Busts of, 
i. 3XX. System, ii. X48. 

Romanesque, epoch, L 443. Sculpture and paint- 
ing, i. 534* 

Romanino, painter, ii. 376. 

Romano, Giulio, painter, iL 35X. 

Rome, iu 196. Amphitheatre, L 283. Arches, 
Triumphal, L 292, 296, 299, 3x2, 3x6. Baths, L 
29a, 298, 3x9, 323. Career Mamertinua, L 264. 
Cataomnbs, L 383. Churches, L 283, 297, 347, 
349» 350, 351, 353, 378^382, 386, 387, 394, 399, 
483, 493, 494, 495, 562, 568. Circus Maximus, 


i. 283. Cloaca Maxima, i. 275. Columns^ L 
296,3x4. Forum, L 293, 264. Goldsmiths* Areh, 
i. 296. House of Tiberius, i. 290, 322. Palaces, 
L 2x4, a3x, 286, 290, 316. Porta Maggiore, L 
288. Porti(x> of Octavia, L 286. Pyramid of 
Cestius, i. 286. St. Angelo Castle, i. 295. Tem- 
ples, L 26x, 282, 283, 284, 288, 292, 293, 295, 
296, 297, 3x5, 3x9. Theatres, L 283, 286, 296. — 
See also Albani Villa, Ludovisi Villa, Wolkon- 
sky Villa, Capitoline Museum, Vatican. 

Romney, painter, ii. 564. 

Roos, J., painter, ii. 586. 

Roos, P., painter, ii. 586. 

Rosa, painter, ii. 580. 

Rosalez, painter, iL 633. 

RoseOini, Antonio, scu 4 >tor, iL X94. 

Rosetd, painter, ii. 640. 

Rosheim, Church at, i. 485. 

Rossetti, Biagio, of Ferrara, ii. X45. 

Rossi, De, Discoveries of, i. 34X. 

Rossi's, Cavalier de, Roma Sotterranea, i. 339 n, 

Rostock churches, ii. 36. 

Rothfelser, Hans Ddm, builder, iL Z75. 

Rotterdam Museum, iL 555, 583, 584, 585. 

Rottman, painter, ii. 6x8, 626. 

Rouen, Cathedral, ii. 2z, 23, 4x5. Palais de Jus- 
tice, ii. 23. 

Rousseau, painter, ii. 632. 

Rovezzano, sculptor, iL 4x9. 

Ruanwelli-Dagop, i. xox. 

Rubens, architect, iL 548. Painter, iL 541, 581, 
587. St. Charles Church by, ii. xyx. 

Rude, sculptor, ii. 609 n, 

Rueiha, Basilica, i. 358. 

Rugendas, painter, iL 569. 

Ruiperez, painter, ii. 633. 

Ruisdael, Jacob, painter, il. 58a. 

Ruisdael, Salomon, painter, iL 583. 

Rump, painter, ii. 637. 

Rupert, Monument, ii. 397. 

Rustic style of architecture, iL X39. 

Rustici, Gbv. Franc., sculptor, iL 256. 

Rudiarts, painter, ii. 587. 

Ruvo, Cathedral at, i. 50Z. 

Ruysch, painter, ii. 587. 

Sabbadni, Andrea, artist, iL 353. 

Sacco, Madonna del, iL 320 n. 

Sacundra Mausoleum, i. 438. 

St. ^gidius Church, Nuremberg, iL 4x1. 

Santa Agnese Basilica, Rome, L 349, 350, 382, 394. 

S. Agostino Church, ii. 258. 

Sant* Ambrogb Church, Milan, L 378, 40X, 408, 
56a. 

St. Andrew, Church of, Pistoja, ii. 96. 

St Angdo Castle, Rome, i. 295. 

Santa Annunziata, Choir (d*, Florence, IL Z4X. 
Vestibule of, iL 323. 
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San Antonio Chapd, ii. 199. 

Sant' Apollmare in Classe, Church of, Ravenna, 
i- 352, 393- 

Santi Apostolt, Florence, n. 190. 

St. Barth^lemy Church, Liittich, i. 544. 

St. Borromeo, Carl, Church of, ii. 183. 

St. Calixtus, Catacombs of, i. 341, 376, 389. MSS. 
of, i. 399. 

San Celso Church, Ravenna, i. 386. 

Sainte Chapelle, Paris, u. az. Sculptures, ii. 
70. 

San Qemente Basilica, Rome, i. 349. Church, 
Rome, i. 494. 

San Cosmo and San Damiano Church, Rome, 

i. 387. 

Santa Costanza Church, Rome, i. 350, 386. 

San Cnsagono Church, Rome, i. 493. 

S. Crisostomo, Venice, ii. 313. 

S. Cristoforo, ii. 295. 

St. Denis Church, Paris, ii. 17. 

S. Domenico Chapel, ii. 299. 

St. Dommic Church, Bologna, 1. 566. Naples, 

ii. 345. Perugia, ii. 96. Siena, i. 569 
St. Domitilla Church, Rome, i. 382. 

St. Ehgius, artistic handicraftsman, i. 406 
St. Elizabeth Church, Breslau, ii. 37. Marburg, 
li. 28. Sculptures, ii. 77. 

St. Emmerau Church, Augsburg, i. 474. 

St. ll^tienne Church, Caen, i. 5x4. 

St. Eustorgio Church, Milan, ii. zoo. 

S. Fermo, altar<piece, ii. 30Z. 

St. Francesco Church, Assisi, ii. 59. 

St. Francis Church, Assisi, i. 569. 

San Frediano Church, Lucca, i. 498. St. Front 
Church, P^rigueux, i. 5x2. 

St. Gall Monastery, i. 37Z. 

St. George Basilica, Hagenau, 1. 474. Church 
of, at Elsra, i. 357. Hotel du Chevalier (Ritter 
Inn), ii. zSa n. 

St. Gereon Church, Cologne, i. 479. 

St. Germain-en-Laye, Museum of, i. zz. 

San Giacomo Maggiore, ii. 949. 

S. Gilles Church, Arles, i. 509. 

San Giovanni Church, Rome, i. 568. Font, Siena, 

ii. Z87. 

San Giovanni e San Paolo, ii. 370 n. 

San Giovanni-in-Fonte, Ravenna, i, 386. 

San Giovanni in Laterano Church, Rome, i. 493, 
495- 

S. Giuliano, panel-pictures, ii. 295. 

Santa Giustina, grand building, ii. Z53. 

St. Godehard Church, Hildesheim, L 449, 47X. 

St. Gudule Cathedral, Brussels, iL 94. 

St. Heribert Casket, Deuz, i. 552. 

St. Hippolytus, Statue of, Latenm, i. 373. 

St. Isidoro Church, Leon, i. 53a. 

St. Jacques Church, Liege, ii. X7X. 

St. Jik Church, Hungary, I 488. 


St. James Cloister, Augsburg, I 474. Bruges, iL 
418. 

St. John, Chapel of, iL X96. 

St. Katharine Church, Oppenheim, ii. 99. Wisby, 
ii. 49. 

St. Kilian's Church, Heilbronn, ii. 39Z. 

St. Lambert Church, Munster, ii. 33. 

St. Lars Churck^ Wisby, i. 526. 

St. Lawrence ( arch, Nuremberg, iL 33. 

San Lorenzo, 'fiasilica of, Rome, i. 349, 350. 
Church, Florence, ii. X37, zqz. Milan, i. 369, 
37Z. Sculptures, Nuremberg, iL 72. 

San Lorenzo fuori le Mura, Church of, Rome, 
». 494- 

Sta. Lucina, Pictures in, Rome, i. 382. 

St. Maclou Church, Rouen, iL 23. 

St. Magdalen, Church of, Zamora, L 532. 

San Marco Church, Venice, i. 502. Library, iL 
152* 436. 

Santa Maria Church, Cologne, L 477. Verona, 
ii. zoo. 

Santa Maria dell Arena at Padua, iL X03. 

S. Maria del Carmine, it. 302. 

Santa Maria de’ Frari, ii. Z97, 37X. 

Santa Maria delle Grazie, Milan, ii. Z43, 284, 
Santa Maria de* Miracoli, li. X46. 

Santa Maria della Pace, li. 340. 

Santa Maria del Popolo, ii. X96, 34X n 

Santa Maria della Rotonda Church, Ravenna, 

i. 353- 

Santa Maria della Salute, ii. 382. 

S. Maria della Vita, ii. 27X. 

Santa Maria Formosa, Venice, ii. 366. 

Santa Maria in Araceli Church, Rome, i. 493. 
Santa Maria in Cosmedin Church, Rome, L 
494. 

Santa Maria in Trastevere Church, Rome, i. 494, 
568 

Santa Maria Maggiore Basilica, Rome, i. 298, 349. 
Mosaics in, L 568. 

Santa Maria Novella, Fagade of, ii. x4x. 

Santa Maria Nuova at Fano, iL 248. Convent 
of, Florence, ii. 3x6. 

S. Maria Pomposa, ii. 272. 

Santa Maria sopra Minerva, Rome, ii. 2x3. 

St. Mark, Colossal figure of, ii. 3x6. 

St. Mark’s, Church of, Venice, i. 567 ; ii. xoz. 
Mosaics in, i. 567. Sacristy of, iL 274. 

St. Mark’s, Pala d’Oro of, Venice, L 40a. 

St. Martin, Church of, Landshut, ii. 37. 

San Martino ai Monti Church, Rome, i. 493; iL 
578. 

S. Martino Cathedral, Lucca, ii. 3x7. 

Su Martin’s Great Church, Cologne, L 479. 

St. Mary’s Church, Bergen, i. 597. Bethlehem, L 
360. Colbexg, iL 37. Danzig, ii. 37. Lfibeck, 

ii. 36. Oxford, ii. 47. Prenzlau, it. 37. Rgih 
Ulmaki, i. 525. Rostock, ii. 36. Sigtuna, L 
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525. Stargard, u. 36. Stendal, ii. 37. Wiaby, 
i. 526. Wtsmar, ii. 36. 

San Micchele Chuxch, Bosoo, ii. 524. Pavia, 
L 507. Lucca, L 498. 

St. Michael, Church of, Altenstadt, L 484. Hildas- 
heim, i. 47X, 547, 560. Munich, iL 183. Vien- 
na, i. 486. 

San Michele Church, Fbrenoe, iL 99. 

St. Millan Church, Segovia, L 532 ii. 

San Miniato Church, Florence, L 498 564. 

San Nazario Church, Ravotna, i. 386. 

SS. Nazario e Celso, Church of, Ravenna, L 353. 

SS. Nero ed Achilles Church, Rome, u 382, 494. 

San Niccolo Church, Bari, L 498 «t. 

St. Nicholas Church, Stralsund, Sculptures, iL 78. 

St. Olaf Church, Sigtuna, i. 525. 

St. Ouen Church, Rouen, iL 23. 

San Pablo Qoister, Barcelona, i. 533. 

San Paob Church, Rome, L 347, 386, 495, 562; 
iL 9. Monastery, Rome, L 399. 

St. Peter, Church of, Cologne, ii. 544. GKSrlitz, ii. 
35. Malmoe, iL 49. Rome, i. 286, 373, 378; 
iL 156 n. Old Church of, i. 349. Salzburg, 
L 474. Sigtuna, L 525. 

St. Peter's Pieta, Rome, iL 263. 

St. Petersburg, L 243: ii. 326. Art ooUection, 
i. 243, 3*7* 332» 334- 

San Petronio, Church of, Bologna, iL 55. 

St. Philibert Church, Paintings in, iL 8a. 

San Pietro in Vinooli, Basilica of, Rome, L 349. 

San Ponziano, Catacombs of, Rome, i. 383. 

St. Praetextatus, Church of, Rome, i. 38a. 

San Prassede, Basilica of, Rome, L 349. Church, 
Rome, L 394. 

Sta. Priscilla, Church of, Rome, L 382. 

St Pudenziana Church, Rome. 

St R6my Churdi, Rheims, iL x8. 

St. Reparatus Basilica, Orl^ansville, L 356. 

St Rhipsime Church, Vagharschabad, L 441. 

San Rocoo, Scuola di, iL 142. 

S. Romano, Painting in, iL 3x8. 

Santa Salnna Basilica, Rome, i. 349. 

S. Salvi, Convent of, Florence, u. 320. 

S. Satumin. — See S. Semin. 

St Savin Qiurch, Poitou, L 558. 

St Sebald Church, Nuremberg, iL 33, 394. 
Sculptures, iL 73. Paintings, iL 90. Tomb, u. 
405. 

San Sebastiaxm, Venice, ii. 383. 

SS. Sergius and Bacchus, Church of, Constanri* 
nople, i. 363. 

S. Semin Church, Toulouse, L 509. 

San Severino, Naples, ii. 576. 

St. Simon Stylites, Church of, at Kalat-Sema'n, 
L358. 

St Sophia Church, Constantinople, i. 297 m., 363, 
39a. 39S» 40X- 

San SteCmo Rotondq, Church of, Rome, i. 35X. 


St Stephen, Chapel of, Augsburg, L 474. Church, 
Strasburg, L 486. Vienna, i. 486: ii. 33. 

St. Stephen, Crown of, at Ofen, i. 40a. 

San Teodoro, Mosaics in, Rome, i. 394. 

Santa Trinitii, Sassetti Chapel of, Fbrence, iL ax8. 
St Txinitd Church, Caen, i. 5x4. 

S. Trophime, Cathedral of, Aries, L 509. 

St Urbain Church, Troyes, iL 23. 

SS. Vincenzo and Anastasb, Church of, Rome, 

i. 494- 

San Vitale Church, Ravenna, i. 353, 363, 369, 370, 

39*. 

St Wilibrand, Evangelarium of, Paris, i. 399. 

San Zeno Church, Verona, i. 507, 56a. 

St Zenobius, bronze sarcophagus of, ii. x88. 

San Zenone Church, Verona, ii. 227. 

Salaino Andrea, painter, iL 294. 

Salamanca Cathedral, i. 53a. 

Salerno Cathedral, i. 380, 50X, 502, 56a. 

Salisbury Cathedral, ii. 42. Hill, i. 3 n. StCMie- 
henge at, i. 3. 

Sallmg Church, L 523. 

Salona, Palace of Diocletian at, i. 298. 

Salus Temple, Rome, L 3x9. 

Salzburg churches, i. 474. 

Samos, Temple of Hera at, L X50. 

Sanchi, Topes of, i. xox. 

Sandrait, Von, painter, iL 562. 

Sandys, painter, ii. 640. 

Saxunicheli, Michele, of Verona, ii. 152. 
Sansovino, architect, ii. 259. Builder and sculptor, 

ii. 153. 

Santi Raphael, painter, Urbino, iL 323. 

Santiago de Compostella, Cathedral of, L 531. 
Sapphira, Ivory Tablet representing, Salerno, 
L 380. 

Sarcophagi, E^y Christian, L 376. Etruscan, 
L 267. Phoenician, i. 83. Roman, i. 3x6. 
Sardinia, Muraghia, The, on the Island of, L 262. 
Sarto, Andrea del, painter, ii. 3x8. 

Saturn, Temple of, at Rome, L 299. 

Satyr, Statue of a, in the Lateran, L 191. 

Satyrs, Statues of, by Praxiteles, L 224. 

Savery, painter, iL 58X. 

Sayda. — See Sidon. 

Scala Santa, Chapel of, Rome, L 394. 

Scalzo, Compagnia dello, Florence, iL 320. 
Scaurus, M., Theatre of, Rome, L 283. 

Schadow, painter, ii. 613. Sculptor, iL 603. 
Schaffhausen, Minster at, L 474. 

Schafiher, painter, iL 462. 

Schalaburg Casde, iL 176. 

Schalcken, painter, iL 572. 

Schaller, sculptor, ii. 60. 

Schaufflin, painter, ii. 502. 

Scheffer, painter, iL 628. 

Scherenberg, Bishop von, Monument to, iL 402. 
Schick, painter, ii. 6x2. 
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Schievelbein, sculptor, ii. 606. 

Schilling, sculptor, iL 607. 

Schinkel, architect, iL 593. 

Schirmer, J. W., painter, iL 6*7. 

Schirmer, W., painter, iL 627. 

Schleich, painter, iL 637. 

Schleswig Cathedral, iL 393 
Schletstadt Church, i. 485. 

Schliemann, i. 9. 

Schluter, Andreas, builder, ii. 183. Ardiitect and 
sculptor, ii. 519. 

Schmidt, architect, ii. 597. 

Schnaase, Criticism of the Apollo Bdvedere by, 
i. 239. 

Schnetz, painter, ii. 628. 

Schnorr, painter, ii. 6x7, 638. 

Scholz, painter, ii. 625. 

Schongauer, pamter, li. 457, 459. 

Schongrabem Church, i. 549. 

Schonhofer, sculptor, ii. 72. 

Schom, painter, ii. 624. 

Schrader, painter, ii. 624. 

Schraudolph, painter, ii. 615. 

Schreyer, Monument to, ii. 399. 

Schrodter, pamter, ii. 622. 

Schtihlein, piainter, ii. 461. 

Schwabach, Hospital at, ii. 402. 

Schwanthaler, sculptor, li. 608. 

Schwarzach Basilica, i. 474. 

Schwarzrheindorf Church, i. 464, 477, 559. 
Schwerin, Cathedral, li. 36. Sculptures, ii. 78. 

Council House, ii. 180. Museum, i. xx. 
Schwindt, Von, painter, ii. 620. 

Sciarra Gallery, ii. 366. 

Scipio Barbatus, Sarcophagus of, i. 282. 

Scopas, sculptor, i. 151, xda, X67, 32 x, 227. 

Scott, architect, ii. 600. 

Screta, painter, ii. 563. 

Scrofa, Palazzo, Ruins of, ii. 145. 

Sculpture, Italian, ii. X85. 

Scyllis, sculptor, i. X78. 

Sebald Monument, ii. 183. 

Seccan Cathedral, i. 474. 

Segesta, Temple at, i. X48. 

Seghers, painter, ii. 587. 

Segovia churches, L 532. 

Seligenstadt Abbey-Church, L 372. 

Selim II., Mosque of, at Adrianople, i. 435. 
Selmus Temple, 1. 147, 148, 179, x88. 

Semiramis, Hanging gardens of, i. 5X, 56. 

Semper, architect, ii. 597, 598. 

Sens, William of, architect, ii. 4x. 

Sergell, sculptor, ii. 602. 

Sesostris. — See Rhamses. 

Sessa Cathedral, i. 502. 

Sesslschreiber, Gilg, court-painter, iL 4x2. Sculp- 
tor, ii. 4x3. 

Sesurtesen I., Obelisk of, i. 26 m. 


Severus, Arch of, Rome, i. 396, 316. 

Seville, Cathedral, ii. 62. Mosque, L 437. Schot^ 
S34f 540. 

Sforza, Gio. Galeazzo, ii. 286. 

Sgraffiti, ii. 597 n. 

Sgraffito work, ii. x82. 

Shafra, Pyramid of, i. 23. — See Chcfren. 
She-wolf, Etruscan, i. 265. 

Siccardsburg, architect, iL 597. 

Sicyon school of sculpture, L X85. 

Sidon, Phoenician remains from, i. 83. 

Siegberg Church, i. 552. 

Siemering, sculptor, ii. 607. 

Siena Cathedral, ii. 54. Paintings in, ii. 94. 

Churches, i. 566, 569, 570. Palaces, iL 57. 
Signorelli, Luca, painter, of COrtona, iL aao. 
Sigtuna churches, L 535. 

Sillon, Germain, sculptor, ii. 4x7. 

Siloe, Gil de, sculptor, iL 418. 

Silva, painter, ii. 535. 

Simone di Martino, artist, ii. 110. 

Sinan, architect, i. 436. 

Sion Church, i. 512. 

Sistine Chapel, Rome, ii. 576. Fresco in, iL 2x8. 
Skara Cathedral, 1. 533. 

Sko Church, i. 525. 

Sluter, architect, ii. 74. 

Smirke, architect, ii. 600. 

Snyders, painter, ii. 587. 

Soerensen, pamter, ii. 637. 

Soest churches, i. 482, 560; ii. 33. 

Sohn, pamter, li. 622. 

Solari, Cristoforo, sculptor, ii. 300. 

Solario, pamter, ii. 297. 

Soldi, La Sculpture ^gyptienne, i. 22 «., 36 n. 
Soliman II., Mosque of, at Constantinople, L 435. 
Soller, architect, ii. 594. 

Solna Church, i. 523. 

Sophocles, Statue of, in the Lateran, i. 230. 

Soroe, Church of, i. 522. 

Sosos, artist in mosaic, i. 253. 

Spagna, Giovanni lo, fresco, iL 348. 

Spalato, Palace of Diocletian at, i. 298. 

Speyer Cathedral, i. 475. 

Sphinx, Egyptian, i. 24 «., 42, 48. Phcenician, 
L 83. 

Squarcione, Francesco, master of Paduan school, 
ii. 234. 

Stade) collection, ii. 436. Institute, Frankfort, 
3781 439» 464, 555- Museum, iL 3x3, 433. 
Stanfield, painter, ii. 636. 

Stargard, Church at, ii. 36. 

Stavanger Cathedral, i. 527. 

Steen, Jan, painter, ii. 569. 

Steenwyk, Von, pamter, iL 585. 

StefTeck, pamter, ii. 635. 

Steinbach ruins, i. 371. 

Steinhauser, sculptor, ii. 6xx. 
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Stendal, Church at, ii. 37. UengUnger Tower, iL 
39 * 

Stephens, J. L., L 5 w. 

Stereoscope, iL 638. 

Steuben, painter, ii. 638. 

Stevens, painter, iL 634. 

Stockholm Museum, i. ii. 

Stone, Frank, painter, ii. 636. 

Stone age, L 9, is n. Circles, L a, 3. 

Stonehenge, L 3. 

Stoss, Veit, wood-sculptor, iL 393. 

Stothard, painter, ii. 640. 

Strack, architect, iL 594. 

Stralsund, Church at, iL 36. Sculptures, ii. 78. 
Strasbuxg, library, L 555. Minster, L 486; iL 30, 
71 - 

Stratonicus, sculptor, L 236. 

Street, architect, iL 600. 

Stroganoflf, Count, i. 339. 

Strozzi Chapel, ii. 212. 

Strut, G. £., Gothic Architecture in Spain, i. 529 n. 
Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of Athens, iL 593 n. 
Stiller, architect, ii. 594. 

Stupa, Indian. — See Tope. 

Stuttgart, ii. 460, 461. Church at, iL 395. li- 
brary, i. 555; ii. 86. 

Stylobate, i. 133 «. 

Sumner, Charles, fund, i. z88 n. 

Surmanin, BasiUca at, i. 358. 

Susa ruins, i. 68. 

Swabian school, ii. 395. 

Swanefeld, painter, ii. 579. 

Syria, Christian monuments in, L 356. 

Syiiin, Jorg, sculptor, ii. 395. 

Tablinum, Roman, i. 290. 

Tabriz, Mosque at, i. 4x5. 

Tabulariiun, Rome, i. 382. 

Tadema, painter, ii. 635. 

Tadmor. — See Palmyra. 

Taj Mahal, Mausoleum at Agra, i. 438. 
Takht-i-Djems-hid, i. 70. 

Tanagra, Tombs at, i. 328. 

Tangermiinde Council House, u. 39. 

Tantalus, Tomb of, Lydia, i. 88. 

Tarquinium, Etruscan paintings at, i. 368. 
Tarragona Cathedral, i. 532. 

Tassilo, Duke, Chalice, gift of the, at Kremsmiin- 
ster, L 407. 

Tauriseus, sculptor, i. 335. 

Taylor, Baron, Voyage Pittoresque, i. 508 n. 
Taylor’s Hand-Book, ii. 641. 

Tchihilminar Palace of Persepolb, i. 70. 

Tebbs, H. V., on Coins, i. 243 it. 
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Tivoli, Rosa da, painter, S. 586. 
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Vela, sculptor, iL 6x0. 
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